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You know that anyone who guarantees his 

work must be proud of it . . . and must 

believe it will please you. That’s the kind of 

service and repair work you can get on any 

RCA WHIRLPOOL home appliance from any 

\ dealer or service organization authorized to 
OW. ore cd provide Tech-Care service. We have searched 

. out qualified service people 
Writ ten Ud Tall ree to take care of these high- 
es ; quality appliances. They 

© must be prompt, courteous and ef- 

OT) SEL VICE ficient to be granted and retain 
a Tech-Care service franchise. They 

use the proper tools, factory-specified parts 

and the latest repair methods. They stand 

back of each job with a written 30-day 

guarantee on their work. So, if you’re like 

most homemakers today . . . in love with 

your work-saving appliances, but thinking 

of the day when they might need some atten- 

tion... get assurance of good service with 

the Tech-Care service program. It’s one of 


the many ways we try to provide extra 







satisfaction with our 






products. 


> \ One of the newest pro- 
©’ © ducts from Whirlpool is the 
side-by-side refrigerator and freezer shown at center 
above. We’re also noted for advanced design in 
washers, dryers, dishwashers, ranges, food waste 
disposers, ice cube makers, heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment, dehumidifiers, vacuum 
cleaners. In fact, Whirlpool is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of major home appliances. For Tech- 

Care service, call your dealer or our distributor. 





CORPORATION BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


RCA WHIRLPOOL Appliances are Products of Whirlpool Corporation. 
Trademark RCA used by authority of trademark owner, Radio Corporation of America. 


TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, IIl., and at additional mailing offices 
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Have you told 
your wife the things 
a widow should 
know? 





New booklet discusses the financial aspects of death... 
could save expense and heartache for your wife and family 


Anyone who’s been faced with a death 
in the family knows that grief can be 
accompanied by a distressing number 
of practical problems. 

Would your widow know where to 
turn in coping with the legal and fi- 
nancial matters involved? If someone 
asked you to help, do you know what’s 
entailed in ‘‘settling an estate’? 

To serve as a guide during the diffi- 
cult days of financial reorganization 
and adjustment, New York Life has 
prepared a booklet called “Death and 
Family Finances.’ Written by Donald 
|. Rogers, author of Teach Your Wife 
to Be a Widow, this booklet discusses 
many subjects such as survivors’ bene- 
fits and death certificates, as well as 


problems that often arise concerning 
bank accounts, safe deposit boxes, 
estate taxes, property and various as- 
pects of inheritance. 

A booklet well worth reading. ‘‘Death 
and Family Finances’ is filled with per- 
tinent information that may one day 
save hours of harassment—perhaps 
even help prevent financial loss—ata 
time when a family has worries enough. 





The time to read it is now. For a free copy, 
send the coupon or ask your New York Life 
Agent. He’s a good man to know. 


ihc THIS COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON A POSTCARD ——— 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Box 372, Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 


Please send me a free copy of 

“Death and Family Finances’”’ 
| am [] am not a New York Life policy owner. 
U-23 
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Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 
Health Insurance e Pension Plans 


go all the way with | 


ORESS BY RUDI GERNREICH FOR HARMON KNITTING. PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE NEW YORK TOWN HOUSE OF HOWARD PERRY ROTHBERG, It. 


Get that ‘dominating’ feeling in the Forward Fashion Suit. There’s a thrust in the 
shoulder, a lean line of lapel that says you’re not just “with it’”—but ahead. The Daroff 
Personal Touch does it with tapered-trim design, a custom collection of fabrics and 
proud tailoring. Be fashionable tonight, just for the fun of it. And then stay with the fun! 
‘Botany’ 500 Forward Fashion Suits from $85.00, Outercoats from $85.00, Sport Coats 
from $50.00, Slacks from $19.95. 





tailored by Daroff 


suits - outercoats - sport coats: slacks 


For name of the nearest ‘Botany’ 500 dealer and free fashion booklet, write H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. la subsidiary of Botany 
Ind.). Prices slightly higher in the West. Linings Sanitized® treated for hygienic freshness. Also available in Canada, Peru and Australia. 
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where the fun is 


Flying fun need not be expensive. It 
can fit almost any budget. Here are 
five low-cost ways to fly a new Cessna 
Skyhawk . .. where the fun is: 


(1) purchase a new Cessna Skyhawk 
for your exclusive use—it’s the world’s 
largest-selling four-place airplane be- 
cause it’s the leader in value* 


C) use the Cessna Foursome Plan that 
cuts expenses still further by dividing 
them among three other partners 


CJ] take advantage of the Savings Me- 
ter program on current used models 


at reduced prices 


(1 Rent (hourly cost usually is less than 
for any other new four-place airplane) 


(J join the friendly group at a Sky- 
hawk-equipped flying club 


No matter which way you choose to 
fly the new Cessna Skyhawk .. . for 
fun or business... it probably costs less 
than you figured. 


Cessna’s volume production helps re- 
duce the initial cost. Maintenance, in- 
surance, and depreciation are propor- 
tionately low cost. Operating costs, too, 
are low — you can get around 16 miles 
out of a gallon of 80-octane gasoline. 


Even if you are not a pilot now, a 
Cessna Dealer can put you at the 
controls of a Cessna Skyhawk. He will 
be glad to teach you to fly. See him 





and get all the details on economical 
ways you can join the fun. For his 
name and a colorful Skyhawk brochure, 
write: Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. 
SKH-T7, Wichita, Kansas. 


*Suggested prices in the 172/Skyhawk 
series start at $10,950, F.A.F. Wichita, 
Kan. New 1967 Skyhawk illustrated : 
$12,750. (Aircraft can be financed onthe 
same general terms as auto financing.) 


Cessna 


More people buy Cessna airplanes than any other make 








Freeman Free-Flex, naturally 


[eee BROGUES so flexible your 
wife can bend them with one 
finger! You enjoy instant comfort 
because the FREE-FLEX process—ex- 
clusive with Freeman—breaks them 
in for you. Ask your Freeman dealer 
for this full-wing brogue that bends. 
It’s leather lined, in black or brown 
grained calf. From $19.95 to $30.00. 


FREEMAN 


FREEMAN-TOOR CORPORATION «+ BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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| SYNDICATE LIFE Insurance and Annuity Company 

oa 8 Investors Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 55402. | 

Be | 

a3 ! Without obligation, have an Investors Man phone me for an | 

se #7 | appointment. I’d like to know more about your policies and the | 

co “Four Cornerstones’’ to my family’s financial security. : 
© ye 

I | NAME 

Is amos Fose | 

ve } city. PHONE | 

ite STATE ZIP. 

unusual fellow === 








| ‘Sure he sells Life Insurance —but with a 

big difference. He puts it in its place as only 
one of the four cornerstones to your family’s 
financial security. He can help make your 
insurance dollars do more to protect your 
family’s future ...Let him explain the four 
_cornerstones to you. Mail coupon or call your 
Investors Man, the “Man with the Red Seal”, 
‘oday. He's listed in the Yellow Pages 


es " 









, Now other desk-top 
y copiers are old hat. 


“3 ae 


Mr. Bruning’s new 3000 copier copies =f 
from bound do cuments. (Our main competitor’s desk- top on | 


It makes full-size copies 
of 8% xX 11 originals. (Our main eae denkton comets 


It reduces legal-size pages to neat 
BY X11 COPIES. 4: min npr sive own Tt does 
not answer the phone. But your. 
Bruning man does. 


You’ll find him under Bruning or Addressograph Multigraph in the tele- Bs 
phone directories of 155 major cities. Or write Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, III. runing 


Bruning is a U.S. Reg. Trademark of A.M. Corp. Division of Addressograph Multigraph ng 
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Soon even a business as 
far out as this one can use ITT’s 
new data processing services. 


Once you had to live in a major city 
to be near a data processing center. 

Now ITT Data Services Division is 
changing all that with strategically lo- 
cated data processing stations linked 
to computer centers. The computer is, 
in effect, being brought to all business, 
wherever it may be. 

This will eliminate the transport of 


data to distant computer centers. And 
it will take only minutes instead of days 
to process the data. 

The ITT Data Services Computer 
Center in New Jersey (the largest of its 
kind), linked to satellite stations 
throughout Greater New York, has set 
the pace. Now there’s one like it in Los 
Angeles, to be linked with satellites in 


southern California and nearby states. 
Soon there'll be similar centers and 
satellites throughout the U.S. and in 
major European cities. One is now op- 
erating in London. Thus, ITT will make 
data processing economically available 
to a whole new group of businesses. 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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People come to Bermuda for all kinds of fun and games. Like golf! 


ome say our flag should be velvety green, 
S not that proud royal red. The truth is that 
Bermuda is golf-balmy, with more courses per 
square mile than any place on earth. You 
might play 108 different holes in Bermuda 
without repeating one. And on every hole an 
extra hazard—a spectacular view! 

Play golf year-round in Bermuda, thanks 
to our Gulf Stream setting. Mid-Ocean Club, 
site of international tournaments, is a demand- 
ing par 71. Babe Ruth once plunked 11 balls 
into Mangrove Lake on the Sth hole...the one 
Ruthian record you might break. 

At Riddell’s Bay, Castle Harbour, and The 


Mp 


Belmont, you will match your skills against 
blind tee shots, contoured fairways, devilish 
trapping, well-placed greens. Queen’s Park 
and St. George are regulation 9-hole courses, 
while at Southampton is a teasing par-3 eight- 
een. (Some, like Mid-Ocean Club and Riddell’s 


Bay, are private clubs, but you can play when 
introduced by a member.) 

Your own golf clubs fly with you at modest 
extra cost. Or rent a set here. And there are 
pros to help you straighten out that fade. 

In Bermuda the 19th hole is the entire 
island! You'll discover fine restaurants, hotels 
and pubs where the spirit is congenial and the 
spirits friendly, clubs where the fun goes on 
until the wee hours. 

Fun is par for the course, in Bermuda. 
Romp and snooze on beaches where the sand 
is sensuous, the waters clear and limpid. Roam 
winding lanes to picturesque, historic places 
by motor bike, carriage, or fringe-topped taxi. 
Shop for fabulous bargains along Front Street, 
Hamilton, where the ships come in. 

Whack tennis balls in the sunshine. Rent a 
sailboat for an hour, day, or week. Explore 








a coral reef by glass-bottomed boat, or in 
scuba gear. Tie into a fighting marlin, bonefish, 
Allison tuna! There are simply not enough 
hours to enjoy all of Bermuda’s pleasures. So 
stay an extra week! 

The staying’s easy, at this season. Luxuri- 
ous resort hotels offer you total comfort, total 


vide the friendly atmosphere of a private club. 
Unique Bermuda guest houses offer charm 
and beauty, and access to every activity. Many 
families bring the children. Bermuda has 
trained babysitters for your golf dates and 
your evenings out. 

Want to know more? Ask a travel agent in 
the U.S. or Canada, or write Bermuda: 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10020 » 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60602. 








FROM MCLOUTH STEEL CORPO 
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Fast Steel? How short is your deadline? 


When you have a deadline staring you in 
the face, call McLouth. 

We'll get back to you within an hour 
with a firmed up delivery date. And we'll 
eae cian 

What’s it take to make quality Fast 
Steel? Just a little innovating. Like quick- 
cooking steel in America’s first oxygen 
process vessels. 

Or rolling it on the world’s first fully 
automated hot strip mill. Things like that. 

So when time flies, count on Fast Steel 
to do likewise. 


ATION—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 


McLOUTH 





_ Inour Research Triangle 
_ are three of the nation’s 
_ leading universities and 
_ more than 450 scientists. 





_ Agoodreasonto 
_ consider North Carolina 
E for your new plant. 









E 
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__ And here's another reason: 









i eR 





mer, glowing in autumn. In our east, a 
historic coast of golden sun and sand. And 
in our metropolitan areas is an unusual 
appreciation of the artistic and aesthetic. 
Altogether, it’s an ideal environment for 


North Carolina has some of the most 
spectacular natural beauty in eastern 
America. In our western region are the 
towering peaks of the Blue Ridge and 
Great Smoky mountains, green in sum- 


North Carolina 
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your family and your key employees. For 
all the beautiful facts on North Carolina, 
get in touch with Governor Dan Moore or 
J.W. York, Chairman, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, N.C. 
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if 
you 
want the 
same 
ordinary 
kind of trip 
to Chicago, 


don’t let us 
stop you. 


Because if we stop you at 
Stouffer’s Oakbrook Inn, 
overnight or for a meeting 
or convention, you're stop- 
ping out of the ordinary. 
You'll sip sumptuous cock- 
tails. Dine in the Tai Tower 
Restaurant. And relax in 
‘an atmosphere that's 
pleasantly Far Eastern. 
With service that’s pure 
Stouffer's. Pure perfection. 
Come to think of it, that is 
ordinary at Stouffer’s Oak- 
brook Inn, 2100 Spring 
Road, Oak Brook, Illinois. 
PhoneArea 312-654-2800. 
e Stouffer's University Inn, 
3025 Olentangy River 
Road, Columbus 

e Stouffer's Northland Inn, 
Northland Shopping 
Center, Detroit 

e Stouffer’s Louisville Inn, 
120 West Broadway, 
Louisville 

¢ Stouffer's Anacapri Inn, 
1901 North Federal High- 
way, Ft. Lauderdale 

e Stouffer's Indianapolis 
Inn (Opening early 1967) 


touffers 


MOTOR INNS 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 12 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* A wealthy so- 
cialite (Jean Simmons) plays loving pa- 
troness to a sculptor (Bradford Dillman) 
who abandons art for money in “Crazier 
Than Cotton.” 

FRIENDS AND NABORS (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). 
Jim Nabors, star of Gomer Pyle hollered 
a “y’all come” to his country cousins for 
a special musical night. Answering the call 
are Andy Griffith, Tennessee Ernie Ford, 
Marilyn Horne and Shirley Jones. 


Thursday, October 13 

THE CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 
9-11:30 p.m.). The dramatic changes in 
human personality brought about by the 
stress of war are vividly portrayed in Carl 
Foreman’s 1963 epic, The Victors. The 
cast: Vincent Edwards, Albert Finney, 
Melina Mercouri, Jeanne Moreau, George 
Peppard, Eli Wallach, George Hamilton, 
Elke Sommer, Peter Fonda, James Mitch- 
um and Senta Berger. 

THE DEAN MARTIN SHOW (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Dean welcomes George Burns, Jon- 
athan Winters, The Pair Extraordinaire, 
Dinah Shore and Wisa d’Orso. 


Friday, October 14 
TARZAN (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). To es- 
tablish a native girl as the rightful queen 
of her tribe, Tarzan (Ron Ely) faces a 
crocodile, a cobra and quicksand in “The 
Three Faces of Death.” Fate smiles down 
on him—you may too. 


Saturday, October 15 

THE SMITHSONIAN (NBC, 12:30-1 p.m.). 
A new weekly series exploring the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its widespread re- 
search centers. The premiére will explore 
the treasures found under the sea in the 
San Antonio, a Spanish galleon that foun- 
dered on the reefs off Bermuda in 1621. 
Bill Ryan is narrator. 

ANIMAL SECRETS (NBC, 1-1:30 p.m.). In 
another new series designed to give ETV 
a run for its audience, Anthropologist Dr. 
Loren Eiseley hosts a weekly investiga- 
tion of such natural phenomena as why 
bees buzz and how fish talk. The first 
study: how animals learn to survive as 
the sea and land around them change. 
Premiére. 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
2:30-4 p.m.), The National Tourist Tro- 
phy Motorcycle Championships in Peoria, 
Ill., and the World Roller Skating Cham- 
pionships in Essen, Germany. 

BRIGADOON (ABC, 9:30-11 p.m.). A spe- 
cial adaptation of Lerner and Loewe’s 
fairy tale about a Scottish village that 
comes to life once each century. Starring 
Robert Goulet, Peter Falk, Sally Ann 
Howes and Edward Villella. 


Sunday, October 16 

THE CATHOLIC HOUR (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
“The Priest,” the first of a three-part series, 
this one dealing with a middle-aged priest 
who is confused and troubled by all the 
many recent changes within the church 
and longs for the simple days of his youth. 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, _ 1:30-2 
p.m.). Vice President Hubert H. Hum- 


* All times E.D.T. 


- Angela Lansbury is a pleasing Mame. 





phrey provides the answers on current 
issues for ABC’s Howard K. Smith. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). “A Portrait of Van Cliburn” fol- 
lows the pianist from rehearsal to pet 
formance and during rare relaxation. = 














Monday, October 17 

THE PAT BOONE SHOW (NBC, 1I1- 11: 30 : 
a.m.). Boone presides over a morning — 
variety show aimed, he says, “at the young» ae 
married woman.” Premiére. 5 
THE HOLLYWOOD SQUARES (NBC, 11: 304 
a.m. to noon). Peter Marshall hosts a new a 
game show played more for pleasure than 
profit, featuring Wally Cox, Charley — 
Weaver, Morey Amsterdam, Rose Marie 
and Abby Dalton as regulars. Premiére. 


Tuesday, October 18 - 
THE GIRL FROM ULN.C.LE. (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Searching for three missing — 
scientists, U.N.C.L.E.’s girl (April Dancer) — 
poses as a matador-smitten jet setter ins - 
“The Horns of the Dilemma Affair.” The _ 
Latin American Thrush leader (Fernando — a 
Lamas) captures April and forces: her on E 
play toro to his matador. 
CBS REPORTS: “MEN IN CAGES” (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). CBS_ News Corespon aaa 













some of the best and worst penal institu- + 
tions in the U.S. to examine the problems — P 
and discuss their cause and prevention. = / 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME is spangles and clinking glasses 
from Prohibition cocktail parties. Mame. 4 
was Patrick Dennis’ Aunt. Mame was a — 


play. Mame is now a pleasing musical. — 


PHILADELPHIA, HERE {! COME! Severing 
the skeins to one’s past is the theme in ~ 
Brian Friel’s delicate tapestry of a young © — 
Irishman taking farewell of his homeland. — 

SWEET CHARITY is all sincerity, one of — 
those few and foolish women who don't ~ 
know that honesty may be the worst policy. 
In an inventively staged musical, Gwen © 
Verdon is a dance-hall doxy who is too 
direct to be devious, then wonders why she 
can’t find the best bait to hook her man. 

CACTUS FLOWER is a transplanted sex farce 
from Paris about the ticklish romantic situa- 
tions a roué dentist (Barry Nelson) gets 
into and the dental assistant (Lauren Ba- 
call) who extracts him. 

WAIT A MINIM! There are two sets of 
stars in this musical revue from Johannes- 
burg: a talented octet of young South 
African satirists, dancers and singers, and 
the mbira, timbila, kalimba, tampura 
drone, and other jungle instruments so — 
primitive they are supersophisticated, so 
ancient they seem avant garde. 


RECORDS 
The Groups 


THE MONKEES (Colgem). A monkee is a 
species of trained beatle, of which four — 
have been assembled for a zany new TV. 
series. Their first album begins with their 
television theme song: “We're the 
young generation, and we’ve got sumpin’ 
to say.” Actually, they don’t say so much 
(This Just Doesn’t Seem to Be My Day, sy 
Buy Me a Dog) but they do have some 
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For the ultimate TV performat 
in any room of your home... - 


why not get the best 


Zenith is the Handcrafted TV. 

Every chassis connection is handwired— 
carefully, skillfully—for unrivaled depend- 
ability, fewer service problems and longer 
TV life. There are no printed circuits. No 
production shortcuts. 

Skilled craftsmen build Zenith TV with 


capacity-plus components throughout 
—components that exceed maximum circuit 
requirements—so they’re never overworked. 
So they last longer. Every chassis compo- 
nent is firmly fastened to a rugged metal 
base with up to 200 times greater heat con- 
ductivity than printed circuit boards. 


*19” overall diag. meas., 172 sq. in rect. pic. area. t21” overall diag. meas., 212 sq. In. rect. pic. area. Specifications subject to change without notice. 









And Zenith is proud to offer you many 
exclusive TV advances like the Super Gold 
Video Guard tuning system with more than 
a hundred corrosion-resistant 16-carat gold- 
filled contacts for a sharper, clearer picture 
years and years longer. 

See the complete line of Zenith TV— 
many models with Space Command® Re- 
mote Control—at your dealer’s now. At 
Zenith, the quality goes in before the name 
goes on®. 


Featured above, the Westport, 19”* portable TV, Model 
X1946W. Lower left, the Celebrity, giant-screen 21”f port- 
able, Model X2145W. 


The Handcrafted TV 








Status Symbol 


Going to Europe used to be a status symbol. It still is if you go by 
ship. Particularly an NGL ship. 


It’s smart, too, because aboard NGL’s floating resorts you get an 
extra vacation for the price of your ticket. Five gourmet meals a 
day. Sports and spa facilities to keep in trim. Also, first-run movies, 
dances, parties, bridge, games, libraries, nurseries, beauty salons— 
even a kennel for your dog. Above all, the Lloyd regards every 
passenger as a VIP and service aboard is in the grand manner. 


For those who must work, the Bremen provides multi-lingual 
secretarial service. All NGL ships have hostesses to smooth every 
detail of your trip. 


Perhaps you don’t give a rap about status. But you'll find that 
NGL ships are symbols of luxurious travel and have preserved the 
tradition of gracious living. 


GO BY SHIP—GO NGL 
SBREMEN “EUROPA 


From New York to England, France and Germany 
See Your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERRPAAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019, PL 7-9300 
Chicago—Los Angeles—Toronto 


NGL Ships are of West German registry 
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engagingly catchy songs, notably Last 
Train to Clarksville. SS a 
THE MAMAS AND THE PAPAS (Dunhill). — 
The hottest new group of the past year con- — 
sists of Contralto Cass Elliot, Tenor Denny ~ 
Doherty, Soprano Michelle Phillips and her 
husband John Phillips, baritone and song- — 
writer. Like their first album, /f You Can — 
Believe Your Eyes and Ears, this one has — 
relatively sophisticated sliding harmonies 
and an adjustable beat that appeals not 
only to kids but also to other mamas and _ 
papas. The group even works over that — 
song of middle age, My Heart Stood Still. 
REVOLVER (Capitol). If the Beatles are © 
slipping, their record sales provide no clue, 
for Revolver popped straight up the record — 
charts. It includes a haunting, folklike bal- 
lad, mostly by Paul (“Eleanor Rigby picks - 4 
up the rice in the church/ Where a wedding | 
has been”), and Yellow Submarine, -& 
bright, repetitive ditty delivered by Ringo. — c. 
The album has considerable variety in= 
mood, harmony and orchestration—in- 
cluding Oriental overtones provided by a 
tabla in Love You To, and violins, violas 
and cellos for poor Eleanor Rigby. —- 
AFTERMATH (London). The Rolling Stones — 
still choke on raw emotion (Paint It Black) 
and holler Beach-Boyish insults over a 
throbbing beat (Stupid Girl). But on occa- 
sion, now, the wild-eyed quintet become as 
refined—if not as inventive—as the Beatles, ~ 
and back up their ballads with dulcimer, — 
sitar or harpsichord. 3 
JEFFERSON AIRPLANE TAKES OFF (RCA Vic- | 4 
tor). Jefferson Airplane, as everyone in ~~ 
San Francisco ought to know by now, is — 
not a flying machine but five men and a — 
girl, powered only by the usual assortment — 
of guitars and drums. They are billed as 
producers of a jet-age sound which, in spite __ 
of its high-voltage twang, can be disarming- — 
ly gentle and folk-flavored. Their best bal- — 
lad, Come Up the Years, celebrates the — 
sorrows of a too-old lover so sweetly as to 
suggest that he may be about 15 and his — 
girl ten. Be 


i 
CINEMA 

THE SHAMELESS OLD LADY. The heroine 
of this winsome French film is a cheeky — 
septuagenarian who wins a new lease on ~ 
life when her husband dies. In the title 
role, French Stage Star Sylvie, 81, devel- — 
ops a yen for TV, movies, horse races — 
and ice-cream sundaes, ends up spend-— 
ing 18 brief but glorious months of self- 
indulgence before death overtakes her. a 

KALEIDOSCOPE. Love and larceny in the — 
casinos of Europe. Warren Beatty makes — 
the scene as a rich American playboy with — 
a surefire method for breaking the bank, — 
and Susannah York is the breezy British - 
bird who helps him spend the loot. ; 

HOW TO STEAL A M'LLION. Another high 
comedy that treats thievery as an art form. 
This time the thief is Audrey Hepburn, her — 
nimble accomplice is Peter O'Toole, and 
the setting for all the charming duplicity 
is Paris. 

CRAZY QUILT. When a realist and a ro- 
mantic join in holy matrimony, the union ~ 
is likely to be stormy and unpredictable. 
In this almost perfect little film, a husband 
and wife (Tom Rosqui and Ina Mela) 
spend ten uncompromising years together 
before learning to cherish their differences. 

FANTASTIC VOYAGE. In this highly enter- 
taining science-fiction adventure, five crew- 
mates, traveling in a tiny, nuclear-powered 
submarine, chart a hazardous course 
through man’s circulatory system. After 
several unexpected stopovers in the lung 
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~ Who in Chicago talks aerospace with authority 2 


An aerospace banker at The First. 


That’s why the leaders in this highly specialized 
industry come to The First National Bank of Chicago. 
Here they can discuss financial problems of their 
industry —in their industry’s language—with our 
aerospace bankers, Milt Haase, George Bergland 
and their associates. 

No other bank in Chicago offers you bankers who 
specialize in your industry. Whose business it is to 
know your business. Who know aerospace financing, 


for example, as well as they know banking. 

This distinctive banking service is available to all 
industries. At The First National Bank, our unusual 
divisional organization puts industry-oriented 
banking specialists at your disposal to discuss your 
financial problems with you in the language of 
your industry. 

For the kind of specialized banking you want, 
talk to your kind of banker at The First. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 e Chicago, Illinois 60690 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BOOKS 


Time-LirE Books, whose publications have already 
pioneered so many new techniques of picture jour- 
nalism, now brings you one of the most unusually 
instructive world globes ever offered—an illumi- 
nated globe-within-a-globe. 

One instant, with the light off, you clearly see 
man’s political world—his cities, states and nations, 
territories and islands. Then flip on the light switch 
—the physical features of the world’s continents 


AN EXCITING 


and oceans suddenly appear in a vivid illusion of 
raised relief. You see the earth’s rugged mountains 
and wide valleys, the ocean floor’s vast ridges and 
abyssal plains—all the natural contours that have 
dramatically shaped man’s existence. 


Remarkably enough this unique lighting effect is 
just one feature of the Time-Lire Globe. Other ex- 
traordinary advantages include: 


- Diameter: 12 inches—over 1 yard in circum- 
ference. 

« Printed in six brilliant colors with a high gloss 
finish—wipes clean with a damp cloth. 

- Durably made of rigid, highly break-resistant 
polystyrene plastic—virtually indestructible. 

- Smartly styled transparent base provides six- 
point support—permits removal of globe—and it 
remains illuminated; gives effect of a planet floating 
in space. 

- Specially designed Great Circle Rule lets you 
plot airline routes, measure mileage between cities, 
see how the time zones vary, figure degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude—adheres to the globe by itself, 
yet easily removable—distinctly legible. 

- Socket easily accessible, 72-inch cord with switch 


PRESENTS A UNIQUE WORLD GLOBE 
‘Gla 


A FREE-FLOATING, ILLUMINATED 
GLOBE-WITHIN-A-GLOBE 


—entire electrical system listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


INVALUABLE EDUCATIONAL TOOL 


Here is a globe for every level of interest and under- 
standing. The student’s geography textbook will 
come to life as he sees in new dimensions the sig- 
nificance of water routes like the Suez Canal and the 
Panama Canal. Younger children, intrigued by the 


INNOVATION 





Globe’s illuminated surface, will begin to grasp 
elementary facts about the earth. And the informed 
grown-up will discover how he can use the Globe in 
clarifying the geophysical background of current 
events: tracking the newest satellite launched from 
Cape Kennedy, pinpointing the origin of a devas- 
tating earthquake, tracing the 10,000- mile long Mid- 
Atlantic Ridge—an immense undersea chain of 
volcanic mountains—only one element of the many 
strange suboceanic regions that are graphically por- 
trayed on this Globe. 


FREE TEN DAY EXAMINATION IN YOUR HOME 


The stunning effects of this globe-within-a-globe 
(available exclusively from Time-LiFE Books) can 
be fully appreciated only when you can examine it 
leisurely in your own home. We invite you to do so 
by mailing the bound-in order form. You will re- 
ceive the Globe for 10 days free inspection. Then if 
you should so decide, simply return the Globe— 
there’s no further obligation. But, if you are con- 
vinced that the TimE-LiFe Globe will bring your fam- 
ily a greater understanding of the world’s political 
and geographical events, pay just $19.95 (plus ship- 
ping). And, if you wish, you can pay this amount in 
four installments. Send the reservation form today. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time and Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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LIGHT OFF... 


it’s an uncluttered POLITICAL Globe clearly 
showing man’s national and state boundaries, his 
capitals and major cities, territories and island 
groups, space centers—all the significant names 
and places where news is constantly made. 


LIGHT ON... 


flip the switch and it becomes a GEOPHYSICAL 
Globe vividly showing the continents’ mountains 
and valleys, canyons and volcanoes, strange 
suboceanic regions crisscrossed by mountains and 
trenches more heroic in scale than any on dry land 
—all portrayed in apparent three dimension. 


EXTRA: ILLUSTRATED 
32-PAGE OWNER’'S HANDBOOK 


Many colorful diagrams, facts 
and invaluable instructions for 
the most effective, informative 
use of the Globe. Complete with 
index of all nations, cities (with 
populations), lakes, rivers and 
mountains shown on the 
TIME-LIFE Globe. 





The Rocket Action cars are out front again! 
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and inner ear, the microscopic crew reaches 
____ its disembarkation point: the human brain. 
or THE WRONG BOX. Somewhere hidden 

_ among the plot machinations of this Vic- 
torian spoof is a wrong box, upon which 
most of the action hinges. The box is a 
= coffin—unoccupied—although Peter Cook, 
Dudley Moore, John Mills and Ralph 








= Richardson are more than anxious to find 
: “a Suitable corpse to fill it. 

‘ BOOKS 

___ Best Reading 





lan. Britain’s former Prime Minister has 
written his autobiography, not his mem- 
oirs, and this first volume ends as war- 
bling air-raid sirens signal the start of 
World War II. Historians will find it a 
must; other readers will be intrigued by 
the glimpses into the tweed and broad- 
cloth society of the 1920s and °30s. 

GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. All the 
world’s a college campus, and practically 
every philosophy is in the pillory in this 
bizarre novel about a boy who aspires to 
become the messiah of a new religion. 

CAPABLE OF HONOR, by Allen Drury. 
Drury’s style is often turgid, but his rep- 
ortorial eye is in keen focus in this novel 
about chicanery in high places. 

THE FIXER, by Bernard Malamud. A 
Jew in Czarist Russia was wrongly ac- 
cused of the ritual murder of a Christian 
boy; it was a cause célébre out of which 
Malamud has constructed a memorable 
tale of one man’s nightmare. 

THE ANTI-DEATH LEAGUE, by Kingsley 

Amis. The nervous neutralism of the cold 
war provides Amis with a theme for this 
slightly outrageous suspense story. 
: THE SECRET OF SANTA VITTORIA, by Robert 
as Crichton. A joyously funny fable about 
Italian villagers who have a ball keeping 
their precious vino out of the hands of 
the Germans during World War II. 

THE BIRDS FALL DOWN, by Rebecca West. 
In her first novel in ten years, Dame Re- 
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Fi becca dissects that most unscrupulous of 
A all traitors, the double agent—although 
; she does not add substantially to readers’ 
4 understanding of the meaning of treason. 
. Best Sellers 
| FICTION 
a 1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (1 
Ric. last week) 
2. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 
Be 3. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
* 4. The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
= Crichton (4) 
se 5. Capable of Honor, Drury (10) 
5 6. Giles Goat-Boy, Barth (5) 
a 7. The Fixer, Malamud (7) 
a 8. The Source, Michener (6) 
Pe 9. The Detective, Thorp (8) 
«10. Saturday the Rabbi Went Hungry, 
tang Kemelman (9) 
as NONFICTION 
i 1. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
= 2. Rush to Judgment, Lane (2) 
gs 3. Everything But Money, Levenson (7) 
: 4. With Kennedy, Salinger (6) 
5. Human Sexual Response, Masters 
= and Johnson (3) 
= 6. The Passover Plot, Schonfield 
7. Games People Play, Berne (4) 
8. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (5) 
9. Flying Saucers—Serious Business, 
a Edwards 
= 10. The Search for Amelia Earhart, 
x _ Goerner 
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WINDS OF CHANGE, by Harold Macmil- 





Shoot Super 8 or Single 8 
with one great new camera... 


the Honeywell Elmo Dual-Filmatic! 


This fine new Honeywell Elmo Super 8 
movie camera gives you a host of pro- 
fessional features PLUS the versatility of 
exclusive interchangeable film magazines. 
The Super 8 magazine for Kodachrome 
II cartridges is standard with the Dual- 
Filmatic, but you can replace it with a 
Single 8 magazine (optional accessory) 
in seconds to enjoy creative special effects 
made possible through Single 8’s reverse 
filming capability. 
You'll get crisp, 
clear movies 





Three projectors in one! A perfect companion 
to the Dual-Filmatic camera, the versatile 
Honeywell Elmo Dual-8 projector shows new 
Super 8 or Single 8 movies flawlessly. But that’s 
not all—it converts in seconds to let you relive 
all the memories on your irreplaceable regular 
8mm movies, too! The Dual-8 offers unmatched 
quality for just $179.50 with standard lens 
($199.50 with slow motion) ; $199.50 with Zoom 
lens ($219.50 with slow motion). 





in either format. The Dual-Filmatic fea- 
tures a precision f/1.8 Power Zoom Lens 
with a range of 9 to 36mm. A highly 
sensitive CdS through-the-lens metering 
system assures perfectly exposed films, 
and an unusually bright single-lens reflex 
viewfinder makes viewing and compos- 
ing a pleasure. 

The price ? Just $219.50, complete with 
a Super 8 Magazine and Movie Light 
Bracket. See this outstanding new camera 
at your Honeywell dealer’s soon, or mail 
the coupon for free literature! 


Honeywell Photographic 32 
Mail Station 209 
Denver, Colorado 80217 


Please send Honeywell Elmo literature to: 


Name 


City 


Stale =e ee ene (5) 


Honeywell 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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Honeywell takes the guesswork out of fine photography 
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Man on the moon...Jupiter’s moon. 


When man reaches out beyond near- 
earth and the terrestrial planets, one 
major project might be a manned 
expedition to the Jovian moons...a 
space voyage of more than 500 mil- 
lion miles one way. 


How can we think about Jupiter 
when we have yet to put a man on 
our Own moon? 


It will be an enormously complex 
project, requiring quantum break- 
throughs in almost every technology 
involved. Inventions must be sched- 
uled and the schedules met. Great 
advances in reliability must be 
achieved. The work of thousands of 
organizations coordinated. 


But it has been done before. The 
United States Air Force’s Agena space- 
craft, built by Lockheed, is proof that 
systems management can ensure the 
success of projects of incredible com- 
plexity...for Agena is one of the most 
complex systems ever devised...a 
triumph of systems management as 
understood and applied to the fullest. 


Agena, like the hypothetical Jupiter 
mission, was not technologically pos- 
sible when it was conceived. But 
inventions were scheduled and the 
system became operational on time. 
In the development of Agena, thou- 
sands of organizations supplied 


hundreds of thousands of compo- 


nents which were integrated into the 
total system. Agena’s reliability has 
been of the highest order. And it has 
been eminently expandable. The first 


Agena was only nineteen feet long. 
The latest versions are over forty feet. 
Agena has participated in more than 

200 launches, more than any other 
U.S. spacecraft, fulfilling thirty differ- 
ent types of missions in fourteen — 
separate programs. 


Proven applications of systems man- 
agement...such as Agena...are one > 
more measure of the technological 

competence of Lockheed: a corpora- 
tion dedicated to the conquest of 

new worlds through innovation. 


LOCKHEED 


MISSILES & SPACE COMPANY 
AGROUP DIVISION OF LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 
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this fall? 


Wear a new 
fall-weight suit 


with Dacro | 





“Dacron” does great things for 
a fall-weight suit. Holds a press, 
keeps trouser creases sharp day 
after day. Even rainy, snowy 
days! There’s a great selection of 
new styles, patterns and colors. 
All the perfect weight to put on 
today—and wear in complete 
comfort straight through 
spring. Stop by your favorite 
| store and ask for a new fall- 
weight suit with ““Dacron”’ 





















* Suit shown: Fashion model in luxurious tick 
weave of 50% Dacron* polyester, 34% worsted wool, 
16% mohair.*Du Pont’s registered trademark. Du Pont 
makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 


REG. US, PAT. OFF 
Better Things for Better Living 
. through Chemistry 
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Who keeps looking 


for better ways . 
to keep electric service 
low in price? 


The electric company people - 


—the folks at your investor-owned electric light and power companies, 





who use every modern method to keep electric service one of your 
best family bargains. In fact, today the average American family pays 
about 15% less per kilowatt-hour than it did 10 years ago! 


* Names of sponsoring companies available through this magazine. 
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F Come to Africa before 
_ the 20" century beats you to it. 


Here is the world as the world was. Here is nature’s finest ae ag hh Be Teen Wate gs OU re IY ae Se BI | 
hour, unmolested. Here is a land untouched by time; LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, Dept. N10 
unspoiled by civilization; unending in its profuse and 410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
2 primitive splendor. The 20th century has not yet come to 
Africa. By all means come first! 


| 
| 
Come this year with Lufthansa. Take our three-week | 
On Safari Tour for example, ta Zambia, Rhodesia, Kenya, ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Paces el 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the following tour(s): 











CL] Three-week “On Safari" 21-Day Tour of Africa 
[] Have your Tour Expert contact me. 








Tt 

















: ; 7 NAME 
= Tanzania and the Republic of South Africa. Throughout your Bete 
i Stay you will travel by private plane to see the Samburu and ae ee 
Masai tribes; to see wild game at play at Ngorongoro, er 





MY TRAVEL AGENT IS 





Amboseli and Serengeti. You will behold one of the most 
beautiful natural spectacles on earth, Victoria Falls; visit the 


E Mount Kenya Safari Club and the celebrated diamond mines &) Lufthansa 


at Kimberly. The low price of this exciting tour is only $1,743.* German Airlines 


§ But if you’d like to concentrate on East Africa, thenour 9, #_—~@- —-» —- —- —- —- — — — SS SS SS ee ee 
Africa Escorted Tour is perfect for you. For 21 days you will travel from Mombasa to Nairobi: 

see the Indian Ocean, Murchison Falls, lions, crocodiles, elephants, the Mountains of the Moon, 

Pygmies. Truly the ‘Dark Continent’’— from $1,482.* 


Time is catching up with Africa. Civilization is slowly making inroads. See Africa now! 
For more information call your Travel Agent or mail this coupon. 


*Prices based on 14-21 day Economy Excursion fare from NYC, when applicable. 
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3 Time 50 to pieces on you? 


Bell System communications can make time 
work for you—as they did for Husky Oil Co. 


By uniting Bell System telephone, teletypewriter 
and data communications service, The Husky Oil 
Company of Cody, Wyoming, is making greater use 
of its computer. Getting bills out three days sooner. 
Receiving cash receipts two days earlier. And main- 





taining closer control of all its business activities. 


How? That’s what our Communications Con- 
sultant would like to explain to you; how Bell 


System communications can save you time and 


help you run your business better. 


Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
and ask for his services. 


A Bell System 
& : American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 








Born ironed. 
Stays ironed. 
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y This is Arrow’s remarkable Dectolene Perma-Iron shirt. 
Ne Tl Wear it. Wash it. Hang it up. Ina scant two hours it’s dry 
Perma-Ilron. —with never a wrinkle, never a muss. And it needs no 

ironing. In Dacron” polyester with the look of a fine 
linen about it. Long sleeves, $9.00; short sleeves, $8.00. 


—ARROW- 


GROUSE SHOOT AT ARGYLL 






CELEBRATE WITH A CEDARO 


There’s a mist on the moors and the air is still. Only the shrill cry of the soaring falcons breaks 
the deep silence. The day has yielded its share of sport and with the last drive of the red grouse 
from the heather, the retrievers halt and the gunners gather like ancient clansmen to behold their 
quarry. It is at moments like this that men of action the world over seek the enjoyment and 
companionship of Gold LLabel—the internationally acclaimed cigar of superb aroma and mas- 
culine mildness. Adventure with Gold Label anywhere in the world ...it 1s worthy of the best times of 
your life. CEDAROMA 35¢... Alumipak of 3/$1. Gradiaz Annis, Factory No. 1, Tampa, Florida. 








“WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS 
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That Man in California 


Sir: Ronald Reagan’s candidacy for Goy- 
ernor [Oct. 7\| and the present trend in 
California politics convince me that future 
Governors will be elected by an applause 
meter at the Hollywood Bowl, with Art 
Linkletter and Ted Mack as election 
judges. Campaign managers would be re- 
placed by directors, makeup men and 
choreographers. What about a 15-minute 
routine for each candidate? A  soft-shoe 
would surely please the moderates. A flag- 
Waving minuet would thrill the Birchers. 
The liberal candidate could easily upstage 
his Opponent by launching into a topless 
watusi while juggling navel oranges from 
the south and mashing grapes from the 
north. Curtains up! Sacramento, here we 
come! 
CHARLES G. WEBB 

San Francisco 


Sir: I am a supporter of Reagan—prin- 
cipally because Brown promises every- 
thing to everybody but delivers only to a 
few and sends the bill to me. However, 
when you say that Reagan and Goldwater 
are against farm subsidies, I submit that 
no serious politician in the Southwest is 
against farm subsidies. They are select in 
the form they believe subsidies should 
take. Southwest agriculture, with the ex- 
ception of grazing, is dependent on fed- 
erally subsidized water to raise, in many 
cases, subsidized crops using imported con- 
tract labor. 
GERALD C, HARMON 

Glendale, Calif. 


Sir: After I watched Ronald Reagan in 
a television interview, it became obvious 
that the people of California should re- 
alize that Mr. Reagan is indeed maturing 
—he is beginning to look more and more 
like Edward Everett Horton. 
JAMES WALLACE 

Toledo 


Sir: Your cover story on Ronald Reagan 
states: “The hottest issue among Cali- 
fornia farmers is the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s cancellation of a longtime arrange- 
ment whereby Mexican braceros entered 
the country without visas to pick crops.” 
Congress itself, not the Labor Depart- 
ment, ended the bracero program—with 
Northern and Eastern Republicans in on 
the kill. Check the House roll calls of 
May 29 and Oct. 31, 1963. The braceros 
will not be back, no matter who wins. 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 

Congressman, 37th District California 

Washington, D.C. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


| Please include a TIME address label to 
“insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 oo. 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen’I Mgr. | 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: 1) new subscription 
© renew my present subscription. 


name 





Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: 1 year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 


city 








Sir: Your article on former Screen Ac- 
tors Guild President Ronald Reagan gives 
the impression that Guild officials were 
Communists and the union under Com- 
munists’ influence. At no time was the 
Guild controlled, dominated or influenced 
by Communist policy. The record clearly 
shows that on June 16, 1946, long before 
Reagan became president, this organiza- 
tion adopted a statement of policy con- 
demning Communist influence in the film 
industry. It is also a matter of public 
record that our membership later passed 
by a 96% majority a by-law permanently 
barring from the Guild any member of 
the Communist Party. 

CHARLTON HESTON 

President 

Screen Actors Guild 
Hollywood 


> TIME got the movie industry, which 
Communists had infiltrated, mixed up 
with the Screen Actors Guild, which they 
had not. 


Popping the Psyche 


Sir: Your Essay on Pop-Psych [Oct. 7] 
bristles with thinly veiled snobbery. “Pop- 
psych” is one of the few esoteric studies 
that have ever reached “the mass” intact; 
the popularity of pop-psych indicates a 
widespread concern among human beings. 
The very fact that psychology has some 
relevance outside of academia seems to 
make it untouchable in the eyes of your 
essayist; but at least he kept it at exactly 
two pages. 
CHRISTOPHER C. BREWSTER, 69 


Yale 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: This seems to be the age when a 
man might consult a psychiatrist not be- 
cause his life is a mess, but because he 
can find only himself to blame. 

BONNIE RYAN 


Alton, Ill. 


Sir: Why do adults think they are ac- 
complishing so much by telling us how 
crazy we are when they are the ones who 
are always at the psychiatrist’s office hav- 
ing their own schizophrenic personalities 
analyzed? 

JEAN MARKOVITZ, AGED 15 


Chicago 


Sir: After 20 years of reading paper- 
backs on psychology, I feel qualified to 
offer my analysis of cigar smokers. Smok- 
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‘Take Canadian 





Pacific Tour. 


Discover the Orient on a CPA escorted 
tour that includes Japan, Hong Kong, 


Taipei 


, Hawaii. Local carriers arranged 


from your home town to Vancouver, 
Canada, where you'll jet non-stop to 
Tokyo via Canadian Pacific Airlines’ 


short 


“great circle’? route — daylight 


all the way. Tour covers round trip 


econo 


my fare, connecting carriers, 


hotels, sightseeing, many meals, ground 


transp 


ortation. Return via Hawaii. For 


full details, mail coupon to your near- 
est CPA office. 


ee 
| 


Ps 
TOUR DIRECTOR, Canadian Pacific Airlines | 


581 Fi 


| 29 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 
55 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


| Check 


| 21 days (IT/HLL/66) — $1,562.50 from New 


fth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


fe 
an 


tour preferred. 





; $1,494.50 from Chicago [; $1,324.50 





| York 


from San Francisco [). 


28 da 


ys (IT/JO/66) — $2,126.00 from New 








| York 


| from San Francisco (1). 
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; $2,058.00 from Chicago [); $1,888.00 
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IPRLINES 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Planes/Trains/Ships/Trucks / Hotels/Telecommunications 


i ] other countries available on request. 
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WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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Wherever rT Wi: 
eM a 
MMe 


Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges are 
now conveniently located coast-to- 
coast, at over 285 locations. 

On your next trip, why not plan to 
go all the way with Howard Johnson’s? 
You'll appreciate the extra comforts 
and sensible prices. 


MOTOR LODGES 


Now use your Texaco Credit Card to charge lodgings when you stay with us! 





Free Directory. If you'd 
like a free copy of our 
latest directory, you can 
pick one up at our near- 
est Motor Lodgé or Res- 
taurant or write Howard 
Johnson’s, Dept. T-1, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 





HOWARD JOUNSONS 








From $125. “Accutron jeweler will adjust timekeeping to this tolerance if necessary. Guarantee is for one year. 


Why they keep different time. 


You’d think they’d both keep the same time 
since they both operate with batteries. But they 
don’t. Because an electric watch is a conven- 
tional watch that keeps time with a conventional 
balance wheel. The balance 
wheel is just driven by a bat- 
tery instead of a spring. No 
electric watch guarantees the 
time it will keep. 





The Accutron timepiece is not a watch and has 
no balance wheel. Instead, its battery operates a 
tuning fork that splits a second into 360 equal 
parts. (A watch divides a second into only 5 
parts.) This ishowwe(Bulova) 
can guarantee Accutron accu- 
racy within a minutea month.* 
U.S. satellites use Accutron 
timers, not electric watches. 


14 Accutron® by Bulova 
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ers are immature people who have never 
been completely weaned. 
DorotTHy B. NEWELL 


Glendale, Calif. 


Sir: Your Essay reveals the subcon- 
scious, repressed, latent-homosexual, anx- 
iety-ridden amateur psychologist’s trau- 
matic dependency on _ the compulsive, 
depressing gullibility of the confused, sim- 
ple, inferiority-complex-suffering Ameri- 
can public. So what else is new? 
(Mrs.) HELGA MARSHALL 


San Diego 


The Other Poll 


Sir: I applaud your efforts to keep your 
readers well informed by giving wide coy- 
erage to the cultural revolution (purge) 
and atrocities of Red Guards on the Chi- 
nese mainland [Sept. 23]. ; 

Now I would like to draw the attention 
of your readers to a poll that has not been 
reported so far as I know. Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, of the Chapel of the Four Chap- 
lains and chairman of the board of Chris- 
tian Herald magazine, announced on Aug. 
31 that a nationwide poll, responded to 
by 30,000 American Protestant clergymen, 
showed that 71.4% were opposed to the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations or granting it American diplo- 
matic recognition. The same poll showed 
that 93.7% of American Protestant clergy- 
men were opposed to the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China from the United Nations 
in order to satisfy Communist conditions 
for joining. 

As you may recall, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches, at its 
meeting in St. Louis on Feb. 22, 1966, 
adopted a resolution calling for the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions and the granting of U.S. diplomatic 
recognition to the Peking regime. 

While the N.C.C. resolution has been 
widely publicized throughout the world, 
the poll conducted by Poling has so far 
received very little attention from the 
general public. This leads people to think 
that all, not some, clergymen in the U.S. 
are in favor of accommodation with the 
atheistic regime that tortured and drove 
Roman Catholic nuns from the Chinese 
mainland. Particularly tragic is the ef- 
fect on the morale of young American 
soldiers who are fighting in Viet Nam. 
If their own church leaders favor ac- 
commodation with Communists, why 
should they give up their lives to resist 
them? 

IRVING GEE 
Houston 


Into Battle 


Sir: Are we a democracy or an idiocracy? 
We have in President Johnson [Sept. 23] 
a statesman who is gallantly trying to 
fight, almost without international sup- 
port, the battle of the West against Chi- 
nese Communism. He is also a politician 
who knows he must carry a majority of 
the American people with him in Novem- 
ber if the “Battle of the West” is not to 
be lost in the ballot boxes of the U.S.A. 
This is an agonizing situation in which | 
the President needs the support of as 
many influential persons and media as 
possible. At this juncture, every man, re- 
gardless of party, who agrees with the 
President on the international scene, 
should give him unequivocal support. I 
am a Republican, but the failure of lead- 
ing Republicans to rally to the support of 
our President so plainly derives from the 
hope of political advantage in the elec- 
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tions that I, for one, shall certainly cast 
my vote for the Democratic candidate. 
S. S. TYLER 


Las Palmas, Spain 


How We Got There 


Sir: Time’s treatment of the House Re- 
publican White Paper on Viet Nam [Sept. 
30] concedes our point that the Johnson 
Administration has been guilty of obfusca- 
tion, miscalculation and deception. It sug- 
gests, however, that U.S. troops are fighting 
in Viet Nam in part because of Eisen- 
hower commitments. 

Please note General Taylor’s reply when 
Senator Hickenlooper asked whether the 
U.S. had any commitment to put in fight- 
ing forces in Viet Nam before 1965. Gen- 
eral Taylor said: “No sir, very clearly we 
made no such commitment. We didn’t 
want such a commitment. This was the 
last thing we had in mind.” 

TIME also says the White Paper offers 
no solution. It is a strange criticism of a 
document that deals with the past to com- 
plain that it does not provide policy for the 
future. If we have presented an accurate 
account of how we got where we are to- 
day in Viet Nam, we have done as much 
as should be expected of 37 pages. 

CHARLES E. GOODELL 
Congressman 
38th District, New York 
Washington, D.C. 


Work from Within 


Sir: All of us should grieve that there 
are men and women who feel it necessary 
to be estranged from the official Church 
[Sept. 16]. Some may find themselves in 
this condition in good faith. Their con- 
sciences may tell them that they cannot 
believe this or that teaching. If they are in 
good faith, they are indeed still within 
the Church in the sense that they are of 
good conscience and subjectively incul- 
pable before God, even in the eyes of the 
Church. 

Some of the ‘“Uncatholics” may be in- 
tellectuals who feel frustrated by the in- 
stitutional Church. For these we pray that 
Christ will give them his own virtues of 
patience and meekness and remind them 
of his words, “Unless you become as little 
children you shall not enter the kingdom.” 
If they see human flaws in the institutional 
Church, they can do more to correct the 
flaws by staying in the Church than outside 
it. The Church is unique. Its validity is 
supernatural. It comes from Christ, from 
God. Its validity does not come from the 
intellectual capacity of the Pope or the 
bishops. If we knowingly and deliberately 
cut ourselves off from the Vicar of Christ, 
we cut ourselves off from Christ. 

We may call ourselves ‘“Uncatholics,” 
or—as in other eras—“Old Catholics,” 
“Enlightened Catholics,’ “Modern Catho- 
lics.” But whatever the current name, we 
are still disconnected from Christ’s truth. 

(THE VERY REv.) FRANCIS A. QUINN 

Editor 





The Monitor 
San Francisco 


Jazz in Class 


Sir: My wife attended San Francisco 
State College with John Handy before he 
became as well known as he is today 
[Sept. 30]. John is truly one of today’s fine 
jazz musicians. While at school, the word 
would spread that John Handy was play- 
ing in a classroom or a practice room, and 
suddenly there would be a crowd listening 
to him, often until late into the evening. 
John had been as instrumental in bringing 


chiatrists 


good jazz to San Francisco State College 
as the school has been in John’s maturity 
as a jazz musician. 

PAUL WALKER 


Eugene, Ore. 


Amen 


Sir: Re the Dirksen “Amen Amend- 
ment” [Sept. 30]: Haven’t Everett Dirksen, 
Billy Graham and Dan Poling read far 
enough in Matthew to see this: “And 
when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as 
the hypocrites are: for they love to pray 
standing in their educational institutions 
and in the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, they have their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.” 
ART SANDALE 

Brooklyn 


Pot Roast 


Sir: Congratulations on your excellent 
article about “Mysticism in the Lab” [Sept. 
23]. One significant fact about Dr. 
Pahnke’s research on chemically induced 
religious experience is that this project 
was carried out at Harvard under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Timothy Leary who recently 
founded a psychedelic religion under the 
name tag League for Spiritual Discovery. 
Dr. Leary and other members of the Har- 
vard Psilocybin Project spent many hours 
planning this research with Dr. Pahnke. 
This study, completed four years ago but 
only published now, represents a major 
scientific demonstration of the link be- 
tween psychedelic drugs and religion. 
RALPH METZNER, PH.D. 
Editor 
Psychedelic Review 
New York City 


Sir: I was horrified to read where Psy- 
Pahnke and Richards experi- 
mented with drug-induced “mystical” re- 
actions with the cooperation of divinity 
students. True mysticism and clairvoyance 
are natural phenomena—entirely independ- 
ent of any medication. 
W. I. ELDRITH 

Hartford, Conn. 


Sir: I’m _ waiting for Timothy Leary 
[Sept. 30] to open next to the Stage Delica- 
tessen his version: the Psyche-Deli, among 
whose delights will be sacred mushroom 
and barley soup, acid head of lettuce, and 
the piéce de résistance—pot roast. If 
a single LSD dose constitutes a “trip,” 
Leary must have a commutation ticket. 
SOL WEINSTEIN 

Levittown, Pa. 
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Feast your eyes on Olivino—a tasteful color that blends 
dark olive with dark wine. An authentic Italian inspira- 
tion, this 1966 vintage color is loomed into a fine basket- 
weave fabric of the world’s best—pure virgin wool. 
Imported from Italy, this luxurious smooth-finish fab- 
ric is tailored in America by Hart Schaffner & Marx. The 
slim look of the suit is achieved with slightly trimmer 
shoulders and trousers. Newer style features: slanted 


flap pockets and side vents. 

And the trim look you buy is the trim look you keep. 
Take “under-pressing,”’ for instance. Each important 
seam on the inside is pressed and re-pressed to shape and 
mold the coat during the tailoring. Not afterward. 

This season, add a new Italian flavor to your 
wardrobe—the Olivino suit by Hart Schaffner 
& Marx. Good taste. 
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If you buy a car on looks, look. 


Now that you’ve looked, read. 
These days a car’s got to do 
more than look pretty. It’s got 
to deliver... Chrysler does. 
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TNT-— biggest V-8 in its price 
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A fetter. trom the PUBLISHER 


IME readers know a lot about 

us: there we are every week with 
our ideas showing. Now we are get- 
ting to know more about our read- 
ers. Some of the fascinating facts 
about them emerged in a new sta- 
tistical study, Profile of Subscribers 
to the National Edition of TIME. 

The average TIME subscriber in 
the U.S., says the study, has a me- 
dian age of 39.3 years and an aver- 
age household income of $14,904. 
Mr. Average Subscriber has a wife 
and, in true statistical fashion, 1.5 
children. He owns his own home, 
worth an average of $27,235, where 
Mrs. Subscriber works with a daz- 
zling array of electrical gadgets: 
76% of the families studied have 
automatic washing machines, 30% 
have electric carving knives, 38% 
automatic garbage disposals. Half of 
TIME’s families have more than one 
car sitting in the garage; 67% of 
them were bought new. 

With respect to education, the 
study reports that 79% of the sub- 
scribers attended college, nearly one- 
third of them going on to postgrad- 
uate work. Not counting retired peo- 
ple and students, the heads of fam- 
ily (and 73% of those quizzed were 
in this category) all work, an im- 
pressive 67% holding managerial or 
professional positions. Mr. Subscrib- 
er shows his concern for his brood 
by his investments: 94% have life 
insurance (average face value: $43,- 
613), 67% own stocks and bonds. 
The average value of the TIME sub- 
scribing family’s liquid assets is $37- 
441, which adds up to a spending 
potential of $124 billion. 

And spend they do, on everything 
from FM stereo sets (52% of the 
families own one or more) to thea- 
ter tickets (71% attend) to home 
power tools (58%). The average 
family avidiy collects records (77% ) 
and travels extensively (nine out of 
ten families took trips in 1965, 27% 
of them outside the country). Mr. 
Subscriber and his family enjoy all 
kinds of outdoor activity: three out 


GSecdi\ Que 


of four swim, four out of ten bowl 
and the same number play golf, and 
34% belong to a country club or 
other sporting club. And Time fam- 
ilies are hospitable, too. In the two 
weeks before the questionnaires 
were sent, 74% entertained guests 
in their home; 81% serve liquor, 
with Scotch, gin, bourbon and vodka 
the preferred drinks. 

Aside from describing the average 
subscriber, the profile gives a few 
fascinating glimpses of that small 
group outside the mainstream: the 
3% who serve Irish whisky, the 5% 
who own organs, the 2% who drink 
bottled water. We worry about the 
6% who have no life insurance. 
What do the 1% who own vacant 
lots plan to do with their property? 
And will the 2% who have only a 
grade-school education go on to 
higher learning? 

Since our subscribers are up to so 
many things, we are happy that they 
always have time for TIME. 








pack year the U.S. Post Office 
handles 76 billion pieces of mail. 
It is a staggering figure, but perhaps 
even more remarkable is the fact 
that Time Inc., spending $25 million 
a year, accounts for one billion of 
them. We have worked closely with 
the Post Office to try and find new 
and faster ways of processing mail 
ever since 1950. 

This week has been designated 
National ZIP Code Week by Presi- 
dent Johnson and marks the begin- 
ning of an all-out endeavor by the 
Post Office to persuade people to 
convert to the ZIP code. Time Inc. 
began using the code in 1963 when 
the system began, and this week has 
a series of speakers at work promot- 
ing the system around the country. 
Last year less than 30% of the mail 
was ZIP coded, this year nearly 50%. 
Next year the Government hopes 
for 80%. For TIME subscribers the 
easy way to check for their own 
Zip code is to look at the address 
label on this issue. 
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_ THE WAR 
Which Way? 

The U.S. once again is on the thresh- 
old of fundamental and far-reaching de- 
cisions about the war in Viet Nam. The 
decisions have been deferred for the 
time being by the coming Manila con- 
ference, a fresh flurry of peace feelers 
and, not least, next month’s congression- 
al elections. Once Nov. 8 is past, Presi- 
dent Johnson will not be able to delay 
much longer the need to determine how 
far and by what means—barring any 
realistic prospect of a negotiated peace 
—the U.S. is prepared to go to achieve 
a military victory. 


A year and a half after the U.S. be- | 


gan bombing the North and pouring 
troops into the South to avert an immi- 
nent Communist victory, the war is un- 
deniably going well for the allies. Yet 
there is little prospect that it can be won 
easily or soon. French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville, who shares 
Charles de Gaulle’s distaste for the U.S. 
presence in Viet Nam, told Johnson dur- 
ing a 90-minute talk at the White House 
last week that Hanoi, for its part, no 
longer believes it can achieve a military 
victory in the South, but is convinced 
that it can outwait the U.S. 

Thus Washington is caught in a di- 
lemma. Should the U.S. begin to level 
off in the hope that diplomacy, which 
so far has been totally ineffectual, can 
end the war? Or should it risk another 
round of escalation, increasing the pres- 
sure just enough to force Hanoi to seek 
peace? 

Risk & Riposte. Many U.S. military 
men naturally want to tighten the 
screws, chiefly by increased bombing. 
Stung by the criticism that air power 
has failed to stem North Vietnamese 
infiltration, they argue that, even though 
prohibited from hitting the North’s most 
important targets, they have managed 
to knock out two-thirds of its petroleum 
supply, to keep 250,000 people con- 
stantly at work repairing bomb dam- 
age, and to deny Communist units 50% 
of the supplies that combat soldiers 
normally need. 

General Curtis LeMay, who retired in 
1965 as Air Force Chief of Staff, last 
week described this limitation as “the 
ultimate in military blindness,” added 
that if the “calculated risk” of heav- 
ier bombing were to fail, “then we must 


" be prepared to fight Red China.” Dwight 
Eisenhower said that he “would not au- 
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COMMUNIST TROOPS CAPTURED IN OPERATION IRVING 


In the face of continued refusal, the options come down to two. 


tomatically preclude anything”—includ- 
ing, by implication, nuclear weapons— 
“that would bring the war to an hon- 
orable and successful conclusion.” 

To date, Johnson has been at pains 
to seek Eisenhower’s advice at almost 
every turn in the war, but last week he 
skipped any téte a téte with Ike and 
merely said publicly: “The easiest thing 
we could do is to get into a larger war 
with other nations. We are constantly 
concerned with the dangers of that. At 
the same time, we have no desire to ca- 
pitulate or retreat.” 

Former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow 
Foy Kohler, recently named Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that increased bombing 
carried the risk of killing Soviet tech- 
nicians now being sent to North Viet 
Nam in ever greater numbers. To block- 
ade Haiphong harbor—another step fa- 
vored by the military—might, in his 
view, result in a military riposte from 
Russia. : 

Step-Up. Though the President so far 
has balked at a further step-up in the 
air war against the North, the South is 
another matter. To explore the present 
status of the U.S. military effort there, 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNa- 


mara left Washington at week’s end for 
his eighth visit to Saigon since 1961, 
accompanied by General Earle Wheel- 
er, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and newly appointed Under Sec- 
retary of State Nicholas Katzenbach. 
The last time McNamara was in Viet 
Nam, the U.S. had 180,000 men in the 
country and was just beginning to un- 
tangle the logistical lash-ups caused by 
the unprecedentedly swift buildup. This 
week he will find a force of 320,000 
men who, in the eleven months that 
have intervened since his seventh visit, 
have kept the Reds from winning a 
single major battle, have discouraged 
them from mounting any attack in bat- 
talion strength or greater since March, 
and are finding that the badly hurt 
guerrillas are ever more willing to sur- 
render. Seldom, if ever, have the Com- 
munist troops shown more willingness 
to drop their arms than in the Ist Air 
Cav’s Operation Irving along the cen- 
tral coast, one of the most successful 
U.S. operations of the war (see THE 
WorLD). By next spring, the normal 
scheduled increase in U.S. strength will 
bring the number of troops to 400,000. 
Faced with this prospect, it would 
seem that North Viet Nam’s wisest 
move would be to seek a settlement 


rather than invite continued insupport- 
able losses. Yet, ridiculous as it seems, 
there are indications that the North 
Vietnamese regime is convinced that 
Lyndon Johnson’s war policy will be 
overwhelmingly repudiated by Ameri- 
can voters on Nov. 8. Hanoi, misled by 
the noisy dissent of antiwar groups in 
the U.S., may well be in for a rude 
shock, 

Two Options. Even so, there is ev- 
ery possibility that North Viet Nam’s 
rulers will remain adamant in their re- 
fusal to negotiate. In that situation, the 
President will have to reconsider his 
options. Since withdrawal is out, they 
-come down to two: aim for a stalemate 
or order a quantum intensification of 
the war effort—possibly in the air, cer- 
tainly on the ground. 

If the latter, commanders in the field 
insist that at least 750,000 men will be 
required to permit the allies to seal off 
the South’s sievelike borders and to 
send perhaps two divisions into the 
Mekong Delta, the southernmost sec- 
tion of the country. “Something has got 
to be done in the delta or you aren’t 
going to win this war,” said a high- 
ranking U.S. officer in Saigon. “Half the 
people in the country live there. We’ve 
got to control the delta, but we haven't 
got the men to send in there now, even if 
the decision were made.” 

Unpalatable a decision as it may be, it 
is one that President Johnson must 
weigh as he packs his bags this week 
for his Asian journey. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Pacific Mission 

Because Lyndon Johnson has argued 
more persuasively than any of his prede- 
cessors that the U.S. is a Pacific as well 
as an Atlantic power, it seems appropri- 
ate that his 17-day, six-nation tour of 
Asia will be the most extensive ever 
undertaken by an American President. 
Departing next week, Johnson will cov- 
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er 25,000 miles, enough to girdle the 
globe, with stops in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, Thailand, Malay- 
sia and South Korea. Though he said 
last week that ‘“‘no consideration has 
been given” to a Viet Nam visit, he will 
probably make a quick side trip to a 
secure U.S: air base, such as Danang, 
and to an aircraft carrier in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. 

The focal point of the tour is the 
Oct. 24-25 Manila meeting that will 
bring together Johnson and six Asian 
heads of government for talks on the 
Viet Nam war. The objective, the Pres- 
ident told his news conference last week, 
is to “give an opportunity for the lead- 
ers of the men who are committed to 
battle in Viet Nam to meet and explore 
ways of finding peace, and for bringing 
an end to the conflict and for making 
that area of the world prosperous and 
peaceful in the years to come.” 

Whizzing Bulletins. Considering the 
difficulties involved in getting seven 
heads of government ‘to the same place 
at the same time, it is a near miracle 
that the conference is coming off at all. 
The date was revised three times so that 
it would not interfere with elections in 
Australia and New Zealand or South 
Viet Nam’s Nov. 1 National Day. 

Once the date was set, formidable 
logistical problems had to be coped 
with. To house the conferees, the Phil- 
ippine government planned to comman- 
deer the gracious old Manila Hotel, 
flanking the bay—though Johnson and 
some of the other government chiefs 
may stay at their embassies, Caring for 
the 1,000 newsmen expected to descend 
on Manila is an even more complicated 
matter, as Washington belatedly real- 
ized when it came to the task of ac- 
commodating the 200 journalists who 
will cover Johnson’s entire tour. Hastily 
the White House sent summonses for 
help to two former White House 
press secretaries—James Hagerty, who 
helped arrange Ike’s 1959 visit to Asia, 
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and Pierre Salinger, who helped DI 


aad 


John F. Kennedy’s two European jaunts. — 
At the same time, White House Press ? 


Secretary Bill Moyers left two weeks 
early to make advance arrangements. 
Not the least of the headaches con- 
fronting officials in Manila is the pot- 
hole problem. Even the city’s biggest 


thoroughfares are pocked with holes — 
that resemble shell craters, and Filipino — 


cartoonists are having a field day de- 


picting delegates stranded in the con- 
crete cavities while bulletins whiz over | 
their heads. President Ferdinand Mar- — 
cos has made $190,000 available for a_ 


quick cosmetic job on the major arteries. 

Whose Boys? Even so, Lyndon John- 
son could still find himself in a deep 
political hole as a result of the confer- 
ence, which grew out of proposals from 
the Philippines, South Korea, Thailand 
and South Viet Nam. No sooner was 
the meeting announced than it came 
under a withering crossfire of criticism. 
Moscow Radio dismissed it as “a prop- 
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aganda stunt,” the G.O.P. as a political — 


gimmick. In one of his less becoming — 


sneers, Senator William Fulbright 
dubbed it a meaningless palaver among 
“a cozy little group of our boys.” 

It is hardly likely to be all that cozy. 
While Johnson hopes to emphasize paci- 
fication and the pursuit of peace, the 
other delegates, who are by no means 


' Washington’s “boys,” are more inter- 


ested in reviewing the military situation. 
If the President does any arm twisting 
of his Asian allies in Manila, it is less 
likely to be for heavier military com- 
mitments in Viet Nam than for a more 
positive approach to peace feelers. 

South Korea’s General Chung Hee 
Park, for example, who has sent 41,000 
troops to Viet Nam, is expected to take 
a hard line, emphasizing the pitfalls 
of negotiations rather than their poten- 
tial profits. South Viet Nam’s Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky is likely to do the 
same. The Thais, worried that an in- 
conclusive settlkement in Viet Nam 
would only prompt the Reds to shift 
their murderous attention to Thailand’s 
northeast, get nervous when so much 
as a bombing pause is mentioned. As 
for the Filipinos, who have committed 
2,000 men to Viet Nam and face a 
newly resurgent Huk guerrilla move- 
ment at home, they are vigorously op- 
posed to the notion of admitting the 
Viet Cong to a coalition government 
in Saigon. 

Unclogged Channels. Johnson is get- 
ting it from the other side as well. Dur- 
ing the week, pressure for a fresh at- 
tempt at launching peace negotiations 
came from Pope Paul VI, British For- 
eign Secretary George Brown and Unit- 
ed Nations Secretary-General U Thant, 
among others. The President, who con- 
ferred with Thant for 50 minutes in 
New York, declared once again that he 
was willing to explore any promising 
avenue to peace. 

As U.S. officials see it, the most 
promising route of all may be the one 
that leads from Moscow to Hanoi, and 
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the Administration last week was mak- _ 
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ing extraordinary efforts to unclog the 
U.S.-Soviet arteries. For one thing, the 
President named Llewellyn Thompson, 
who was ambassador to Moscow from 
1957 to 1962 and is uniquely inured 
to Soviet psychology during periods of 
thaw and freeze alike, to succeed Foy 
Kohler in the Russian capital. For an- 
other, Johnson approved the reopening 
of talks, suspended since the 1961 Ber- 
lin crisis, on nonstop air service be- 
tween New York and Moscow. 

Most dramatically, the President 
proposed in an eloquent New York 
speech that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization allies and the Soviet Union 
reduce their forces in Europe so as to 
“help gradually to shape an entire new 
political environment.” At the same 
time, he announced that the U.S. was 
taking steps to ease controls on “hun- 
dreds of nonstrategic items” in order 
to stimulate East-West trade and “help 
us to build bridges to Eastern Europe.” 

Despite these moves, the Russians, 
who are sensitive to Peking’s hysterical 
cries that they are collaborating with 
the imperialists, have responded with 
extreme caution. Not only have they 
refused officially to mediate with Ha- 
noi; last week they also announced a 
new economic- and military-aid agree- 
ment with North Viet Nam. Said Am- 
bassador Kohler, who spent “many 
hours” in Moscow trying to get the 
Soviets to help end the Viet Nam war: 
“Tm sorry to say I do not see any such 
role for them. They say they have no 
authorization to act. Until they see a 
change in Hanoi, there’s little possibil- 
ity they will.” 

Autumn Leaves. Hanoi certainly 
little evidence of 
change. Though the U.S. ordered a 
pause’ in bombing raids in a section of 
the demilitarized zone near the 17th 
parallel, Hanoi did not reciprocate. The 
U.S. has also offered to initiate an over- 


all bombing pause in return for as- 
_ surance from the North of a compara- 


ble de-escalation, but Hanoi’s response 
has been to insist on a total and perma- 
nent halt of all U.S. bombing before it 
will even talk about holding talks. 

Thus, while peace proposals swirled 
about world capitals like autumn leaves, 
most came fluttering forlornly to earth. 
When a newsman asked the President 
last week whether there was any sign 
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JOHNSON ORATING IN NEWARK 


Green country talk in a grimy city canyon. 


that an end to the war may be closer, 
Johnson replied: “I cannot, in frank- 
ness, be encouraging.” 

Clearly, though, Lyndon Johnson has 
learned that delicate diplomatic ma- 
neuverings can only be endangered 
by extravagant window dressing. He 
waged last winter’s peace offensive, as 
Columnist Max Lerner noted, “as if he 
wanted his Texas yell to be heard over 
the rooftops of the world.” Now, de- 
spite the spectacular advance billing for 
the Manila conference, the Administra- 
tion’s dealings with the Communist 
world and America’s emerging allies in 
Asia are being conducted in sober, mut- 
ed tones. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Across the River to Bathos 

Not since the fall of 1946, when 
Harry Truman hardly dared utter a 
word in public for fear that his own 
unpopularity would rub off on exposed 
Democratic candidates, had a President 
remained so sequestered from a na- 
tional election campaign. Lyndon John- 
son had not exactly planned it that way. 
Early in July the President hinted that 
he would visit all 50 states on behalf 
of Democratic candidates, but the sharp 
summer slump in his popularity caused 
the program to be scuttled. Last week 
he joined the battle for the first time 
since Labor Day, traditional kickoff 
date for formal electioneering. Instead 
of 50 states, he has so far campaigned 
in only one. 

But Old Campaigner Johnson is not, 
after all, to be denied the delights of 


pulling crowds and pressing palms. His _ 


six-nation Asian tour will take care of 
that. It will also, conveniently, bring 
him home less than a week before elec- 
tion day, and will keep Hubert Hum- 
phrey tied to Washington while he is 
away. By absenting themselves from do- 
mestic politics in the cause of foreign 
relations, Johnson and his Vice Presi- 
dent could hardly do more to help em- 
battled Democratic candidates. 
Mother's Mikes. If the President is 
dismayed by the psephologists (only 
46% of the people approve of him, 
according to last week’s Gallup poll), 
he showed not a trace of it at his press 
conference, one of the most successful 
in his 1,051 days in office. There was 
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none of the stagy cuteness he used in 
announcing three major appointments 
in the State Department last month, 
none of the petulance that too often has 
marred his press relations. Even “Moth- 
er,” the President’s awesome electronic 
lectern, was stripped of some of its 
gadgetry so that a couple of old-fash- 
ioned microphones showed. 

This time Johnson made his brief 
announcements with dignity and clarity. 
He elaborated on his Asian trip and, to 
the surprise of many of the 187 re- 
porters, photographers and electronic 
journalists present, showed no trace of 
his habitual rancor over the widespread 
leakage of his travel plans. Queried 
about the continuing decline of the 
stock market, he candidly confessed 
that his Administration and “questions 
of doubt about our tax policy” might 
be at least in part to blame. 

Smiling Exit. In response to a dia- 
tribe against his Demonstration Cities 
bill from Texas Reporter Sarah Mc- 
Clendon—who, with her hair flying ev- 
erywhere to Halloween, looked like Co- 
medienne Phyllis Diller in a hurricane 
—Johnson good-humoredly assured her 
that while he did not concur with her 


“legal analysis” of the bill, he thanked 


her for the opportunity to defend “one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion that we can act upon this session.” 
Asked for his comment on some G.O.P. 
criticism that his Asian trip was timed 
to coincide with the elections—the kind 
of question that has sometimes in the 
past led to a petty tirade on “Who are 
the critics? Where are they saying 
that?”—L.B.J. responded mildly: “I just 
think you have to evaluate the critics 
and judge the circumstances and draw 
your own conclusions.” The President 
walked away with a smile. So, for a 
change, did the reporters. 

Molly & the Babies. Yet Lyndon John- 
son is a man of many characters and 
complex moods. While he found just 
the right touch in his speech on Europe, 
he achieved only bathos in his lone 
campaign foray into Newark, NJ. 
Pointedly failing even to shake hands 
with New York Democratic Guberna- 
torial Candidate Frank O’Connor, who 
is in a tight race with Nelson Rocke- 
feller, the President crossed the Hudson 
to boost New Jersey Senatorial Con- 
tender Warren Wilentz, who has littie 
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hope of defeating the incumbent liberal 
Republican, Clifford Case. 

Johnson could not have been of 
much help. All but discarding a well- 
written text, he launched into a coun- 
try-style, tub-thumping harangue that 
sent away a good part of his audience 
before he had finished. Standing in a 
concrete canyon in one of the grimiest 
cities in America, he declared how 
happy he was to get away from Wash- 
ington “out in this fresh, green coun- 
try.” He unreeled a stupefying equation 
purporting to show that the 9% in- 
crease in living costs since the start of 
the Kennedy Administration is minus- 
cule compared to the rise in income: 
“You take 9 from 49 and that’s 40% 
left for Molly and the babies.”* Resur- 
recting the specter of Depression bread- 
lines and soup kitchens, he roared that 





THOMPSON 


the Democrats would register ‘a net 
gain” in the November elections. John- 
son seemed excited and exhilarated, as 
he always is by crowds, but even New- 
ark’s Democratic Mayor Hugh Addoni- 
zio had left the scene before the presi- 
dential motorcade pulled away. L.B.J. 
had badly mispronounced his name. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Old Pros 


Lyndon Johnson’s unhappy relations 
with the intelligentsia have not impaired 
his uncanny skill for dealing with the 
tough-minded thinkers who are the 
stars of U.S. diplomacy. Rounding out 
his foreign bargaining team after for- 
mer Attorney General Nicholas DeB. 
Katzenbach’s switch to the State De- 
partment, the President used his special 
brand of persuasiveness to retain two 
consummate professionals in Govern- 


* Actually, even using L.B.J.’s equation, Mol- 
ly and the babies are left with only 38%. In 
discarding his text, Johnson discarded the cor- 
rect figures showing incomes rising by 47%. 
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BUNKER 
Essence of a diplomat, courage of a Yankee, brilliance of a businessman. 


ment service long after retirement age 
and introduce an internationally minded 
businessman to the delicate art of bar- 
gaining among nations. 

Keep Them Talking. As ambassador 
to Moscow, succeeding Foy Kohler, 
Johnson picked Llewellyn E. Thompson, 
62, one of the best working Sovietolo- 
gists in Government. “Tommy” Thomp- 
son has spent nine years in the Soviet 
Union, five of them as ambassador— 
longer than any other American envoy 
—speaks fluent Russian, and has been 
a Kremlin watcher since 1933, when 
President Roosevelt first recognized the 
Bolshevist regime. 

Thompson’s cold-war technique is the 
essence of diplomacy: to keep talking 
when both sides are scarcely on speak- 
ing terms and to set a breakneck pace 
for negotiations at the first sign of a 
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thaw. To win withdrawal of the Red 
army from Austria, Thompson haggled 
fruitlessly through 379 meetings for 
nine years, then achieved agreement in 
eleven hectic days in 1955. 

As ambassador to Moscow from 1957 
to 1962, Thompson was able to work 
more closely with Soviet leaders than 
any other postwar U.S. envoy. His first- 
hand knowledge of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
mind helped Thompson to divine Mos- 
cow’s reactions throughout the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. He has been the 
State Department’s chief resident nego- 
tiator with the Russians ever since. 

Top Banana. To succeed Thompson 
as ambassador at large, Johnson named 
Ellsworth Bunker, 72, a courtly, tough- 
minded troubleshooter. It was _Bunker’s 
Yankee courage and persistence, above 
all, that brought peace and honest elec- 
tions to the Dominican Republic in 
1966 after its acrid civil war. As an 
envoy of the Organization of American 
States, the tall, white-haired New Eng- 
lander moved unconcerned past furious 
rebels and through gunfire to meet the 
warring politicos and cajole them into 





signing a cease-fire. Later he served as 
mediator during the  cliff-hanging 
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months before President Joaquin Bala- 


guer’s inauguration. Bunker’s patience 
won him the esteem of all Dominican 
factions save the pro-Communist Cas- 
troites, who called him El Pato Macho 
del Mangoneo (The Top Banana of 
Machinations). Said Rebel Colonel 
Francisco Caamafio Deno: “I have the 
respect for that man that I have for my 
own father.” Caamafio’s archrival, Gen- 
eral Antonio Imbert Barreras, agreed. 
Dark Horse for Latins. The O.A.S. 
ambassadorship will be filled by Sol M. 
Linowitz, 52, chairman of Xerox Inter- 
national, Inc. Linowitz, a brilliant busi- 


nessman and liberal dark horse for this 


year’s Democratic nomination for Govy- 
ernor of New York, has been one of 
the Administration’s leading private ad- 
visers on foreign aid, and his Rochester- 
based company (a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of Xerox Corp., which he also 
guides as executive-committee chairman 
and general counsel) has been active in 
Latin America. Linowitz also becomes 
U.S. representative on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, a job he inherits from Presidential 
Special Assistant Walt W. Rostow. 


THE CONGRESS 


That Fenced-In Feeling 

“We ought,” mused House Minority 
Whip Les Arends, “to pass a law to 
abolish the last couple of weeks of the 
session.” In the frenetic atmosphere of 
the waning 89th Congress, such a bill 
might even stand a good chance of 
passage. 

After an astonishingly productive first 
session in 1965, this year the 89th rested 
—all but inert—on its laurels. Presented 
with 25 major bills in early 1966, it had 
taken final action on just seven as last 
week began. The crunch was all the 
crueler because 35 Senators and all 435 
Representatives are up for re-election 
Nov. 8. Some from nearby states shut- 
tled almost daily between home-state 
campaigning and Capitol Hill; others 
with particularly tough races had not 
turned up in Washington for weeks; 
some lived too far away to do anything 
but clench their teeth and stay with the 
session day after day. Said Hawaii’s 
Representative Patsy Mink: “That 
fenced-in feeling makes all of us who 
want to come back plenty nervous.” 

Chicken Feed. In fact, though few 
would admit it, most Congressmen wel- 
comed the return to Washington for at 
least a few days a week. Not only could 
they thus find a respite from the grind 
of campaigning, but could also explain 
to constituents—at every opportunity— 
that urgent affairs of state demanded 
their presence in the Capital. 

As always in a session’s last days, 
there was a deluge of what Les Arends 
calls “the chaff and chicken feed.” Last 
week the Congress had to deal with bills 
that covered such relatively trivial mat- 


ters as the burgeoning birth rate of jel- 
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 lyfish, tariffs on imported bagpipes, a 


$450,000 appropriation to improve san- 
itation facilities for Wisconsin’s Me- 
nominee Indians, a measure to con- 
serve fur seals and protect sea otters. 

A Cunning Rider. Besides the irksome 
presence of such minuscule bills, there 
was always the danger that sloppy lan- 
guage or slippery shirttail riders would 
go through unnoticed in the rush. Last 
week a Senate amendment to deny pov- 
erty funds to civil rights rioters was 
passed—but only after its sponsor, Vir- 
ginia Democrat Harry Byrd Jr., hur- 
riedly rewrote it on the Senate floor be- 
cause even he was unable to explain 
what his original wording meant. 
Oregon’s Democratic Senator Wayne 
Morse cunningly pasted a rider on the 
higher-education aid bill that, if passed, 
would grant home rule to the District 
of Columbia. In the midst of a confla- 
grant and confused debate over amend- 
ments to the antipoverty bill, Morse 
charged that “not 20 of you have 
read” the Senate committee’s report 
on the bill’s amendments. Most ob- 
servers thought his figure was high. 

At week’s end it seemed unlikely that 
the President would call a post-election 
special session, mainly in order to put 
through the tax increase that he is anx- 
ious to postpone until after the election, 
and it was probable that the 89th would 
somehow charge hell-bent and head- 
long through most of its remaining 
business and adjourn around Oct. 20. 
To that end, the Congress frantically 
slammed through several major bills 
last week. Among them: 
> The $1.75 billion antipoverty bill 
that the Senate finally passed, 49 to 20. 
The cost was just about equal to the 
amount that the budget-conscious Ad- 
ministration had asked. Originally, the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee had reported out a $2.5 billion 
bill, and most of the floor argument 
blew up around how much that figure 
could be cut. Still to be resolved are 
Senate-House differences on how the 
money is to be allocated. 
> The foreign aid appropriations bill, 
which pushed through the Senate 52 to 
22 after a slam-bang 2% hours of debate. 
The Senate slashed $110,000,000 off a 
House-approved version of the meas- 
ure, finally passed a $2.94 billion total 
—which was well below the Adminis- 
tration’s request ($3.4 billion) and 
marked the lowest foreign aid appro- 
priation. since 1957. The House quickly 
voted 189 to 89 to accept the Senate 
figure. 
> Aid-to-education bills costing far 
more than the $4.4 billion the President 
requested. The Senate version, passed 
by a 54-td-16 vote, totaled $6.4 billion; 
the House bill, approved 237 to 97, 
would cost $5.7 billion. Both in effect 
will extend 1965’s aid-to-education bill 
through June 1968, providing grants 
for nearly all of the nation’s 26,000 
school districts, with emphasis on areas 
that have large enrollments of children 


from poverty-stricken families. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Who’s for Whom 


> In a slightly backhanded way, Henry 
Ford came out for Republican Robert 
Griffin for U.S. Senator from Michigan. 
Ford said that he would not vote for 
Democrat G. Mennen Williams even if 
he were running for ‘“dogcatcher of 
Grosse Pointe.” 

> In California, John McCone, former 
CIA chief, came out for Ronald Reagan 
for Governor. 

> A polyglot group of California radi- 
cals known as the “New Left” black- 
balled both Reagan and Democratic 
Governor Pat Brown, urged the elector- 
ate to vote instead for the memory of 
Pope John, “the cat who dug what the 
establishment politicians don’t dig: a 
loving concern for people.” 

> The Conservative Society of America 
is promoting George Wallace as its 1968 
candidate for President. 

> Bobby Kennedy said he would sup- 
port Johnson and Humphrey in 1968 
and wouldn’t take the vice-presidential 
nomination even if Lyndon asked him. 


GEORGIA 


Out of the Battle 

In Southerner, a recently published 
book in which he excoriated the stulti- 
fying influence of racism on the South, 
Georgia Congressman Charles Long- 
street Weltner warned: “The South can 
lose again, just as we have lost for the 
past century. If Jim Crow is our goal, 
and equal justice our enemy, the South 
will lose.” 

To Democrat Weltner, 38, the victo- 
ry of White Supremacist Lester Mad- 
dox in Georgia’s Democratic runoff 
primary last month signaled a crushing 
setback for racial moderation—and for 
the South. Rather than support Mad- 
dox for Governor in the November 
election, Weltner last week jettisoned 
his promising career in Congress. 

"New Breed." Though he had handily 
won renomination to a third term only 
three weeks earlier, Weltner explained 
at an Atlanta press conference that he 
was withdrawing from his campaign for 
re-election because he could not honor 
the loyalty oath that requires all Geor- 
gia Democratic candidates to support 
the state party ticket. Declared Welt- 
ner: “Today the one man in our state 
who exists as the very symbol of vio- 
lence and oppression is the Democratic 
nominee for the highest office in Geor- 
gia. His entire public career is directly 
contrary to my deepest convictions and 
beliefs. And while I cannot violate my 
oath, neither can I violate my principles. 
I cannot compromise with hate.” At- 
lanta’s Democratic county committee 
nominated in Weltner’s place an old- 
line local politician, Real Estate Man 
Archie Lindsey, 55, who announced 
that he would support Maddox. 

Weltner, a handsome, fiercely inde- 
pendent lawyer of distinguished South- 
ern lineage (his great-grandfather, Gen- 


eral Thomas R. R. Cobb, wrote the 
Confederate constitution and was killed 
at Fredericksburg), personified “the 
new breed” of Southern Congressman 
—and was proud of the label. Elected 
to Congress in 1962 as a result of a 
court-ordered redistricting that gave his 
Atlanta district a 25% Negro vote, 
Weltner, in his first major House speech, 
indicted Southern white leaders who, he 
charged, “have stood by, leaving the 
field to reckless and violent men.” 

He became the first Deep South Con- 
gressman in this century to put a Negro 
on his staff, was the only one to vote 
for all three of the Administration’s ma- 
jor civil rights bills—in 1964, 65 and 
°66. Weltner further outraged Southern 
racists last year by initiating a House © 
Un-American Activities Committee in- 
vestigation of the Ku Klux Klan. His 





CHARLES WELTNER 
Morality’s harsh demands. 


resignation from the race prompted 
hundreds of tributes from across the 
U.S., including a telegram from a non- 
Georgian that read: “I never heard of 
you. Now I will never forget you.” 

"Time to Fight.'' Weltner’s opponents 
charged that he had good reason to re- 
sign. Until two weeks ago, he had been 
easily favored over his Republican chal- 
lenger, Fletcher Thompson, 41, a hand- 
some but undistinguished state senator. 
However, Maddox’s victory raised the 
possibility that Atlanta’s Negroes and 
white moderates—the bulk of Weltner’s 
support—would go fishing on election 
day. Close friends of Weltner’s insisted 
nonetheless that had it not been for 
the moral issue, he would have stayed 
in the race, whatever the odds. 

Other friends, even while sympathiz- 
ing with his dilemma, had their doubts 
about the wisdom of Weltner’s move. 
“My position,” said Georgia Congress- 
man James Mackay, a fellow liberal and 
political ally of Weltner, “is that if there 
ever was a time to fight for rational 
leadership in Georgia, it’s now.” There- 
fore Mackay decided to stay in the fight. 
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OREGON 
The Viet Nam Race 


As the biggest lumber-producing state 
in the U.S., Oregon has been hard hit 
by the nationwide slump in construc- 
tion that resulted from the Administra- 
tion’s tight-money policies. Its voters 
are also unhappy over issues ranging 
from the future of the state’s water 
reserves to the depredations of a Soviet 
fishing fleet 20 miles offshore. Yet the 
dominant theme of Oregon’s leading 
electoral contest this fall is the Viet 
Nam war. 

A year ago, it looked as if there 
would be no real race. Mark Odom 
Hatfield, 44, the trim, Hollywood-hand- 
some Republican Governor, seemed 
assured of election to the U.S. Sen- 
ate seat of retiring Democrat Maurine 
Neuberger. Hatfield has eight solidly pro- 
gressive years behind him in the Salem 
statehouse, is well known and well liked 
throughout the state, and is one of the 
G.O.P.’s most talked about prospects for 
national office. Then, last July, his con- 
stituents learned that Hatfield had re- 
fused for the second year running to 
support a motion endorsing the Admin- 
istration’s Viet Nam policy at the annual 
Governors’ Conference. As the cam- 
paign began, it was clear that he was 
the underdog in a campaign that no one 
had previously thought he could lose. 

A Moral Certainty. The most imme- 
diate result of Hatfield’s antiwar stand 
was, in fact, to bring Democratic Rep- 
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HATFIELD IN SPRINGFIELD 
Trying hard to forget. 


resentative Robert Duncan charging 
into the senatorial race. A firm support- 
er of the President’s conduct of the war, 
Duncan, 45, felt that Hatfield’s position 
could not go uncontested, and he left a 
safe constituency to take on the Goy- 
ernor. “I am morally certain,” he says, 
“that if we withdraw, we will be in- 
volved in a third world war with Com- 
munist China. I’m convinced that if we 
stand firm, we'll bring to Southeast Asia 
a new experience of freedom without 
a gun at people’s heads.” 
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Though previously little known out- 
side his southern Oregon district, Dun- 
can, a former seaman who still wads 
his cheeks with snuff and misses no 
chance to brag about his Scottish an- 
cestry, received nationwide publicity in 
his primary battle against antiwar Can- 
didate Howard Morgan (TIME, June 3), 
whom he trounced by an almost 2-to-1 
margin. Since then, shuttling weekly be- 
tween House and home, Duncan has 
become, in his words, “practically a per- 
mament resident of United Air Lines.” 

Curious Ambivalence. For his part, 
Hatfield is doing his best to forget Viet 
Nam for the rest of the campaign—if 
Duncan will only let him. The Govy- 
ernor’s statements on the war have 
taken on a curiously ambivalent tone. 
He chides both “those who would give 
the President a blank check and those 
who make a public spectacle of them- 
selves by protesting more for the sake 
of protest.” He pledges “unqualified and 
complete support” for the men fight- 
ing in Viet Nam, and has suggested eco- 
nomic sanctions against those countries 
shipping into Haiphong harbor. Like 
everyone else, he is also for negotia- 
tions if and when. 

The war issue has served to catalyze 
the inevitable anti-Hatfield feelings that 
have been built up during his two terms. 
Even so, Hatfield has overcome most 
of Duncan’s summer lead, and a poll 
last week showed Duncan with 49% of 
the vote, Hatfield with 48%. The Gov- 
ernor has one advantage: a full cam- 
paign treasury ($200,000 v. Duncan’s 
$150,000), while Duncan has had to 
cancel television appearances for lack 
of money. Hatfield is trapped nonethe- 
less by his Viet Nam statements, and 
he must somehow convince Oregonians 
that if they elect him, they will not 
have “two Wayne Morses” in the Sen- 
ate—a task made no easier by the fact 
that Democrat Morse has taken Hat- 
field into his clammy embrace. 


ILLINOIS 
“What | Must Do” 


“This is what I must do, and it is 
what my family wants me to do,” said 
Charles Percy. “In order to spend as 
much time as possible with my family, 
my schedule will be less intense than 
before.” 

Thus, after a secluded fortnight in 
Woodside, Calif., the wan-looking IlIli- 
nois Republican announced that he 
would resume his campaign this week 
for the U.S. Senate seat held by Demo- 
crat Paul Douglas, 74. Both had sus- 
pended the race after the Sept. 18 mur- 
der of Percy’s daughter Valerie—a case 
that remained a mystery last week—and 
Percy, 47, went out of his way to thank 
Douglas for acting “generously, gra- 
ciously and with understanding.” 

It promised to be a considerably 
muted campaign. Before Valerie’s mur- 
der, both candidates had been trading 
sharp personal blows. Percy had labeled 
Douglas “a human power failure,” while 
the Senator, who was trailing his oppo- 






nent, had just begun to hit at Percy as_ 
an opportunist who had equivocated on — 
open housing and Barry Goldwater. The — 
tone of the race from now on was sug- — 
gested by Percy last week: “It is essential — 
that the critical problems and great — 
opportunities facing our people be ~ 
thoughtfully explored.” % 
Well aware of the great tide of public 
sympathy that has arisen for him and 
his family, Percy urged Illinoisans to 
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DUNCAN IN PORTLAND 
Charging in to contest. 


vote their minds, not their emotions, in 
November. Said he: “There can be only 
one question in this campaign—who will 
make the better Senator for the people 
of Illinois.” 


TEXAS 
Ruby Revisited 


Presiding over the Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals, Judge William A. 
Morrison reached Case No. 37,900. 
“Jack Rubenstein,” he intoned, “alias 
Jack Ruby, from Dallas. Reversed and re- 
manded with directions.” Thus the court 
last week struck down the verdict that 
in 1964 had sentenced Lee Harvey Os- 
wald’s killer to death. Their unanimous 
decision could mean freedom for Ruby 
within a few months. 

The appeals court ruled that Dallas’s 
Judge Joe B. Brown had made a serious _ 
error in the original trial by allowing — 
jurors to hear testimony that Ruby, at 
least ten minutes after his arrest, had 
admitted he had planned to kill Oswald. 
Because of the delay, because Ruby’s 
words were not taken as a written state- 
ment, and because he had not been 
warned of his right to remain silent, the 
testimony was inadmissible under Texas 
law. The court also found that Judge 
Brown’s refusal to grant a change of 
venue from Dallas was in itself sufficient 
grounds to overturn the verdict. 

Whether a new prosecutor will still 
press for the death penalty is problem- 
atical. There was talk of a possible deal 
that would permit Ruby to plead guilty 
to the lesser charge of murder without 
malice and a maximum five-year sen-- 
tence—with the years he has spent in 
jail to count as time served. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
Charisma, Calluses & Cash 


Outwardly, the rites and rallying cries 
seem to vary little from one election 
year to another. At fund-raising ban- 
quets from Ogunquit, Me., to Ojai, 
Calif., the steak, like the rhetoric, is 
Overpriced and overdone. On TY, the 
candidates’ canned homilies and tanned 
profiles intrude irksomely on program 
schedules. The biennial profusion of 
campaign billboards and posters. stip- 
ples the land that Lady Bird wants to 
beautify and Lyndon yearns to own. 
Yet the art of politics is not immutable, 
and this year’s mid-term elections high- 
light a host of developments that are 
changing the nature of campaigning in 
the ’60s. 

Given the uncertainties of the politi- 
cal climate this fall, more and more 
candidates find it expedient to run as 
individuals rather than party men. In 
the age of artful image making, a le- 
gion of polished professional consult- 
ants are managing gubernatorial and 
congressional campaigns from coast to 
coast. Opinion sampling and analysis 
have become an ever more sophisticated 
and valued tool. 

Television, which once seemed a 
magic carpet to elective office, seems to 
have lost some of its talismanic quality, 
and is least effective in local races. 
More than ever, the ingredients of po- 
litical success are charisma, stamina— 
and lucre. Indeed, whether or not in- 
flation proves a telling issue with the 
voters in November, politicians agree 
that the cost of campaigning has soared 
almost beyond reason. 

Help from the Top. The Republican 
National Committee estimates. that 
G.O.P. fund-raising groups at the na- 
tional level plan to dispense $6,100,000 
to assist House and Senate candidates, 
nearly twice the figure for the last off- 
year election. The Democrats, still pay- 
ing off 1964 debts, say they will be 
able to supply only about $590,000 
from Washington, not counting the 
$1,000,000-odd being spent—almost 
entirely on Democrats—by the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. Committee on Political Educa- 
tion. This is in addition, of course, to 
the millions being expended at the local 
and state levels. One U.S. Senator cal- 
culates that the price of running has 
risen One-third in the past six years. 

The costliest item in most campaign 
budgets is TV. Half an hour of prime 
time in New York City costs at least 
$75,000. Elsewhere, congressional can- 
didates pay $2,000 or more for a one- 
shot, one-minute spiel—in which, un- 
derstandably, they tend to decry the 
high cost of living. TV politicking has 
progressed from the soapbox to the 
spectacular. The image-conscious can- 
didate today is not content merely to 
exhort or debate in a studio. To hold 
his audience, he commandeers dramat- 
ic vignettes and perky musical numbers. 
In Congress, many incumbents studious- 
ly identify themselves with the contro- 
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versial issues that will assure them net- 
work exposure (see cover story). Some 
astute—and affluent—candidates even 
hire their own film crews to shoot live 
campaign scenes, then turn over the 
film to local TV news programs. 

Six Figures. The biggest proponents 
of television are the new breed of cam- 
paign management firms. For a fat fee 
—into six figures for a major statewide 
contest—the freelance image polishers 
will take over as much of the adminis- 
trative work and thinking as the candi- 
date will allow and pay for. They will 
handle his advertising, fund raising, re- 
search, direct mailings, speechwriting, 
and just about everything else short of 
representing his district after election. 
These backroom brains seldom meet 
the people, rely instead on elaborate 
research and computers to determine 
what the voters want to hear. 

If political strategies seem to be shift- 
ing, the traditional tactic—getting out 
and meeting the voters—is more effec- 
tive than ever. Far from eliminating 
leg work, television has accentuated the 
candidate’s need to campaign in the 
flesh, especially at the level of the con- 
gressional district and below. The cost 
of paid TV spots often makes them a 
prohibitive luxury until the final weeks 
of a campaign. Yet in something of a 
TV backlash, the very fact that tele- 
vision has made political performers 
commonplace makes it harder for can- 
didates to attract crowds. 

300 Palms. As a result, they now 
pump hands with a scientific assiduity 
that would have made the late Estes 
Kefauver look like a basket case. Can- 
didates for congressional and statewide 
races nowadays do their best to avoid 
neighborhood coffee klatsches as too 
time-consuming in terms of voters 
palmed per hour. Instead, they bustle 
through factories, supermarkets and 
bowling alleys, developing calluses as 
they strive for 300 hands an hour. This 
year especially the individual candidate 
must grope his own way to success, 
since there are no presidential coattails 
to hang on to. 

Though it is only common sense to 
de-emphasize the party label in areas 
where a candidate’s party is in a dis- 
tinct minority, the tactic is no longer 
so clear-cut. Republicans and Demo- 
crats—and not only in the South—are 
both playing the no-party game. Emo- 
tional issues such as Viet Nam and the 
race question are not delineated neatly 
by party or region, and thus many 
candidates’ overt ties with the national 
parties seem, on the surface, to be more 
financial than ideological. 

Indeed, driving across the country 
this fall, a foreigner might conclude that 
the U.S. has a no-party system. In state 
after state, signs blazon forth the candi- 
dates’ names, faces and slogans, but, 
often as not, neglect to mention, or 
note only in microscopic type, whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans 
(see billboards). “Whatever your party 
—he is your man,” proclaim the posters 
of Jowa’s John Kyl. “Vote Volpe— 
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he does what he says” is the message 
in Massachusetts; “Milton Shapp, a 
man you can trust!” in Pennsylvania; 
“Sparkman best for Alabama” in the 
Yellowhammer state. Even Robert Taft 
Jr., son of “Mr. Republican,” has signs 
that fail to mention that he, too, be- 
longs to the G.O.P. 

$15 Non-Tickets. So local politics 
still involve the old-fashioned combina- 
tion of shoe leather and vote-catching 
gimmicks. One Chicago hopeful tours 
bowling alleys distributing plastic ear- 
rings bearing his name to the ladies. 
In California, a congressional candidate 
has his volunteer aides play a short 
tape recording of his pitch from door 
to door. To raise funds, Connecticut 
Republicans are auctioning baseballs 
autographed by Babe Ruth. Wisconsin 
Republicans sell cookbooks at $2.50 
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POET-BUREAUCRAT LOUCHHEIM 
Sometimes biting, always knowing. 


each. A California Congressman gave 
away a $5,000 Cadillac as a door prize 
to attract potential contributors. Most 
thoughtful of all was the Michigan can- 
didate who netted $2,000 by selling $15 
non-tickets for the privilege of not at- 
tending a campaign cocktail party he 
promised not to give. 


THE CAPITAL 
With Pen & Dream 


Time was when a Chaucer, a Milton 
or a Goethe could feel just as much at 
home at a civil servant’s desk as in a 
poet’s leafy glade. No more. Washing- 
ton, no less than other world capitals, 
is a city of prose—in triplicate, quadru- 
plicate, or burnt brown Thermo-Fax. 
In such surroundings, Katie Louchheim 


stands out as clearly as a lyric line, for - 


she is one of the last survivors of a lost 
race: the poet-bureaucrat or bureau- 
crat-poet. Which comes first is hard to 
say, for last week, just a few days after 
she was promoted to Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs—highest rank ever at- 
tained by a woman in the State Depart- 
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ment’s Washington hiccarchyee ‘New 
York publisher released Mrs. 
heim’s first book of verse.. 


Born in New York nearly 63 eae 


ago, Katie Louchheim went to Wash- 
ington in 1934 when her banker hus- 
band joined Franklin Roosevelt’s Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. She 
started work as a volunteer staffer for 
the League of Women Voters in the 
late °30s, gradually shifting to partisan 


work for the Democrats. By 1948 she 
was a delegate to the Democratic Con- | 


vention; in 1952—after a bruising fight 
—she won a place on the Democratic 
National Committee, and in 1956 was 
elected vice chairman. President Ken- 
nedy appointed her a State Depart- 
ment consultant on women’s activities, 
later moved her up to Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Community Advisory 
Services, a post she held until her pro- 
motion this month. 

Mrs. Louchheim started composing 
poems for her family, to wrap up spe- 
cial sentiment with Christmas or birth- 
day presents. Most of her writing is 
done late at night at a desk in her 
Georgetown bedroom or on holiday at 


the family’s summer house on Cape — 


Cod, but poetry has become far more 
than a hobby. “My psyche demands it,” 
she says. “It’s my escape hatch.” 

In With or Without Roses (Double- 


_ day; $3.95), a collection of 63 of her 


verses, Mrs. Louchheim shows the in- 


fluence of her favorite portrait poets, 


Edwin Arlington Robinson and Edgar 
Lee Masters, but displays a sharp, some- 
times biting, always knowing wit that 
is all her own. Her subjects, readers 
will find, are anonymous, but nowhere 
is she more on target than in “The 
Bureaucrat”: 
One seldom sees a bureaucrat 
without a pipe or with a hat, 
his habitat is corridors, 
he takes his exercise indoors, 
he is always somewhere in between 
two meetings where he should have 
been, 
his favorite words are activate, 
coordinate, evaluate. 
He can’t afford to be precise, 
indignant, adamant, concise; 

A bureaucrat is seldom seen 

without a pen—or with a dream. 

Yet her muse is by no means whol- 
ly Washington-pent or satire-bent. In 
“Grandmother’s Mind,” for example, 
she acutely renders childhood memories: 

Grandmother's mind was a dark 

drawing room: 

pearls and portraits and cups in their 


places 

she rang for tea and the privileged 
faces 

permitted her sanctum of polished 
gloom... 


Her God was good to her, she served 
Him well. 

She is waiting now in 
black best 

to pour His tea and correctly express 

her thanks. There is time and so 
much to tell. 
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THE PETITION GAME: Look Before Signing 


HEN the Chartists marched on Parliament in 1839 to 

protest the plight of Britain’s working class they did 
not, as some feared, batter down the doors. Instead, in a 
tactic they were to use twice more in the next decade, they 
brought forth a scroll that stretched for three miles and con- 
tained 1,200,000 signatures. Each time the lawmakers bluntly 
rejected their demands. Despite this failure, the Chartist 
movement was a dramatic expression of a right that runs 
threadlike through Anglo-American history, secured in Eng- 
land first by the barons, then by Parliament, and finally by 
the people. In the U.S., the right “to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances,” protected in the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, importantly reinforces the power of 
the ballot and gives citizens the chance to practice a kind 
of instant democracy. 

Today, although well-oiled lobbying may be more effective 
and mass demonstrations more dramatic, the U.S. is witness- 
ing a marked resurgence of petitions. With Chartist fervor, 
miles of signatures are collected each year on hand-drawn 
circulars passed from neighbor to neighbor, in organized 
mail campaigns, or to adorn elaborate newspaper ads. The 
greatest impetus to the petition business has been Viet Nam, 
but other, infinitely varied causes range from civic issues, 
such as the restoration of trolleys on New Orleans’ Canal 
Street, to campus concerns, such as student demands at 
Berkeley that the university hospital provide birth control 
devices on request. 

In November, 227 statewide propositions will appear on 
the ballot in 46 states, plus countless others on local ballots, 
many of them placed there by citizens’ petition campaigns. 
Thanks to petitions, New York City voters will decide on 
the city’s new civilian-dominated police review board, Ne- 
braskans will vote on the state’s recently enacted income 
tax laws, and Columbus residents will determine whether 
they want to keep their old Central Market—even though it 
has already been razed. In California, where petitioners suc- 
ceeded in getting a dubious anti-obscenity measure on the 
ballot (Time, Sept. 30), several other drives fell short of the 
necessary signatures, including one to ban pay toilets. 


Ads Hoc 


For best results, the petitioning art requires showmanship. 
Thus, last February, 100 Minnesota women lugged a 680-ft.- 
long petition to a congressional hearing, won plenty of press 
coverage that helped secure a hefty appropriation for the 
federal school-lunch program. But the chief attention get- 
ters are the proliferating newspaper advertisements on such 
issues as nuclear disarmament, civil rights and Viet Nam. 
The ads, bearing massed names in eye-straining type, are 
sponsored by organizations that seem almost ritualistically to 
include the tag ad hoc in their titles, such as the Ad Hoc 
Committee of Veterans for Peace in Viet Nam. Many of 
them are prepared by advertising-agency volunteers, notably 
those from Doyle Dane Bernbach, who helped develop the dis- 
armament ads sponsored by the National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE). 

On national issues, the New York Times is the favorite 
petition medium, followed by the Washington Post. In the 
past two years, the Times has carried at least 15 major peti- 
tion ads on Viet Nam, at $6,000 a page. Biggest was a three- 
page spread in June that catalogued 6,000 academicians and 
professional men opposed to U.S. Viet Nam policy. Dr. 
Rodger Swearingen, a political scientist at the University of 
Southern California, checked out each name (some were used 
twice). His conclusion: hardly any of the signers had any 
expertise in foreign affairs. 

While no one questions any citizen’s right to sign any pe- 
' tition, the very use of academic or other titles may lend a 
petition an unwarranted air of authority. Invoking big names, 
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a practice that psychologists call “prestige suggestion,” is be- 
coming as commonplace in petitioning as it has long been in 
product testimonials. Harvard Biochemist Konrad Bloch, a 
Nobel-prizewinner who recently signed a petition protesting 
chemical warfare in Viet Nam, believes that a scientist’s 
renown should carry weight only in his own field. Otherwise, 
he says, “the fact that you are a Nobel laureate should be ir- 
relevant. But it never is. When these letters are gotten togeth- 
er, they choose people who sound impressive to the public.” 

Others heatedly reply that as a citizen, the scientist has a 
right and duty to speak out on public issues. But what riles 
Political Scientist John Roche, President Johnson’s new in- 
tellectual consultant, is petitions like the one in which 198 
“Asia scholars” assailed U.S. policy toward Red China. 
“Apparently,” says Roche, “anybody who collected Chinese 
stamps was authorized to sign it.” To answer that petition, 
a New York Times ad last month opposed Red China’s ad- 
mission to the U.N.; it was supported by 30,000 U.S. cler- 
gymen (see LETTERS). 


Letters Preferred 

Signing of petitions may have become too automatic. The 
situation does not fully parallel that of the 1930s, when the 
Communists produced machine-tooled party-line petitions 
at a moment’s notice; politics of protest today are more 
splintered and piecemeal. But there does exist a lot of un- 
critical conformity. Freedom House Chairman Leo Cherne 
observes: “One does not earn one’s credentials on a uni- 
versity campus today without signing an anti-Viet Nam 
petition.” Philosopher Sidney Hook, who believes that pe- 
titions are of value on specific and neglected causes, feels 
that on complex, emotion-charged issues they are apt to be 
muddled. “Like mass meetings, they do not permit any 
nuance of judgment,” says Hook, because “any statement 
that many people find satisfactory must be based on the 
lowest common denominator.” 

The impact of petitions is hard to measure. No doubt 
they dramatized—and perhaps exaggerated—the intellectual 
community’s discontent with U.S. Viet Nam war policy. 
By now, however, petitioning ads have become seriously 
overworked. Donald Keys, SANE’s executive director, says: 
“Now it’s not enough to run full-page ads in the New York 
Times. You have to run double-page spreads.” In fact, pe- 
titions are apt to be most successful on local issues. Nation- 
ally, a notable failure involved the school prayer amend- 
ment, which again died in Congress, even though Sponsor 
Everett Dirksen could point to petitions signed by some 
500,000 people. While Dirksen professes to take the “wag- 
onloads” of such documents seriously, most Washington 
legislators are wary of them, suspect that many people do 
not know what they are signing. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield confesses: 
“Frankly, I prefer private letters.’ The National Association 
of Manufacturers finds it far more effective, says a spokes- 
man, “to send the head of one member plant into the office 
of a Senator than to send him a petition full of names of all 
the heads of our member plants.” Of campus-circulated 
petitions, Harvard Historian Oscar Handlin, a confirmed non- 
signer, says: “I think they have no effect whatsoever except 
to let people blow off steam. In the past, the academic com- 
munity was more responsible and therefore more effective.” 

In the U.S., the right of petition has been abridged on 
occasion, as in 1836 when the House of Representatives’ 
“gag rule” cut off abolitionist demands. Fortunately, the 
right has survived all such challenges. If, however, the peti- 
tion is to remain a meaningful force for “redress of griev- 
ances,” it must be employed more sparingly—and as a 
precise, if impassioned, plea rather than as a manufactured 
publicity device. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Severest Controls 


In Peacetime History 

“We are the party of change,” said 
Harold Wilson at last week’s 65th an- 
nual Labor Party conference in the 
Channel resort of Brighton. “We seek 
not to conserve but to transform socie- 
ty.” The 1,200 delegates had no idea 
that before the day was finished the 
Prime Minister would begin a historic 
transformation of the British economy. 

Only hours after his speech, Wilson 
sent four ministers flying to Balmoral 
Castle in Scotland with an Order in 





. 
“BUT, DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN, YOUR ARCHBISHOP 


more, the unions were threatening to 
ignore the freeze and press for higher 
wages. These pressures led Wilson re- 
luctantly to impose on Britain the se- 
verest economic control ever exercised 
during peacetime in a Western nation. 

"Let Us All Beware!"' Conservative 
Party Leader Ted Heath called Wilson’s 
decision “a grave moment in our coun- 
try’s history.” He warned that the law 
would require an army of inspectors 
“to circulate in every shop and factory 
to see that no man is paid a penny 
more than the government decrees.” 
Cried Heath: “Let us all beware!” Wil- 
son’s law would, he said, “lead to the 
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IS ONLY ASKING YOU TO BELIEVE IN HERESY!” 


Council for the Queen to approve. With 
that, a Labor Government that had 
been brought to power chiefly by work- 
ing-class votes ended the most cherished 
right of the British worker: collective 
bargaining. The order changed Britain’s 
present, voluntary wage-price freeze to 
a mandatory system with prison sen- 
tences and fines for anyone who dared 
pay higher wages, or mark up prices, 
without official consent. Wilson’s aides 
made clear that even after the manda- 
tory freeze expires next year, some kind 
of government control of wages and 
prices would most likely continue as 
a permanent part of British policy. 

Severest Control. To Harold Wilson 
there seemed no alternative. During La- 
bor’s two years in office, wages of British 
workers rose 24 times faster than pro- 
ductivity. It was the continuation of a 
decade-old trend that has priced many 
British goods out of the world market, 
brought inflation at home, and imperiled 
the value of the pound sterling (TIME 
Essay, Sept. 2). 

Wilson had hoped to keep the stand- 
still voluntary; but in recent weeks, 
company after company had been on 
the verge of giving their workers raises 
and cost-of-living increases. Further- 
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smothering of initiative and to the flight 
of the enterprising from this country 
to other, freer lands.” Dissatisfaction 
with Wilson was reflected last week in 
the Gallup poll, which gave the Tories 
a 23% lead over Labor. It was the 
worst showing for Labor since it took 
office in 1964. 

For his support of the U.S. position 
in Viet Nam, Wilson was booed by 
Britniks as he read the New Testament 
lesson in a Brighton church, but the 
most bitter criticism came from trade 
unionists within his party. They argued 
that the whole labor movement would 
die if unions no longer had the right 
to bargain for higher wages. Six hun- 
dred auto workers massed outside Wil- 
son’s hotel in Brighton. “Wilson, you 
traitor!” they shouted. Inside the Labor 
conference, Frank Cousins, the boss of 
Britain’s biggest union, the Transport 
and General Workers, fumed defiance. 
“We shall now be in conflict with the 
law,” he declared. ““Because when the 
law is unfair, trade unionists since time 
immemorial have opposed it.” 

Blind Loyalty. Despite such protests, 
Wilson managed to win party en- 
dorsement of his stiff decree. “I suppose 
it’s all right,” said one bewildered Scot- 


tish Laborite, as he cast his district’s 
ballots for Wilson. “After all, they are 


our government, and we’ve got to keep 
them in or we'll have the Tories.” 
On issues where there was less fear 


of bringing down the government, Wil-— 
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son received jarring setbacks. By a wide — 


margin, the party voted to withdraw 


oe 


British forces from east of Suez by © 


1970 and trim annual defense expendi- 
tures to $4.9 billion (v. $6 billion at 
present). The party also endorsed 
Frank Cousins’ one-sided resolution to 


“bring all pressures” on the Johnson — 


Administration to stop the fighting in 
Viet Nam. 


Party resolutions are not binding on — 


British governments, and Wilson is not 
likely to endanger relations with the 


U.S. by reducing Britain’s defense com- — 
mitments. Still, for a politician who — 
seeks to rule by consensus, the Brighton ~ 


balloting clearly showed that he had 


failed to achieve one in vital foreign — 


policy and defense fields. It is now up 


to Wilson to either create a new con- ~ 


sensus within his party or bend to the 
one that already exists. 


WEST GERMANY 
Sniping at Erhard 


Troubles have been piling up for 
Ludwig Erhard ever since his Christian 
Democrats suffered a severe setback in 
July’s state elections in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. Critics inside and outside 
his own party have blamed him for 
everything from a revolt within Ger- 
many’s top military command to the 
sinking of an overage U-boat in the 
North Sea. 

Not even a mission to the White 
House seemed to stem the anti-Erhard 
muttering. In fact, as he stepped from 
the Lufthansa jet that brought him 
home from Washington a fortnight ago, 
Erhard was greeted. by a blaze of un- 
settling headlines. They spoke of closed- 
door meetings among politicians anx- 
ious to get his scalp. His own deputy 
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GERMAN CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF ERHARD 
Sinking like the U-Boat? 
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GERSTENMAIER 
Boost from der Alte. 


party chairman, Rainer Barzel, had 
huddled with former Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, Erhard’s severest critic. 
In a hunting lodge in the Vierherren- 
wald, Bundestag President Eugen Ger- 
stenmai¢r had canvassed powerful 
C.D.U. state leaders on  Erhard’s 
strength in their regions. It remained 
for Adenauer last week to bring it all 
out in the open with a public endorse- 
ment of Gerstenmaier as _ Erhard’s 
replacement. 

Levels of Loyalty. A candidate’s role 
seems to suit Gerstenmaier, a former 
lecturer in theology who was impris- 
oned by the Nazis for his part in the 
July 20, 1944 attempt on Hitler’s life. 
Though he recently promised to sup- 
port Chancellor Erhard to “the point 
of exhaustion,” he also indicated that 
the point might be quickly reached. 
“The time might come,” said Gersten- 
maier, “when loyalty toward country 
would be greater than loyalty toward 
party and person.” 

The spectacle of such intraparty snip- 
ing has done nothing to enhance the 
C.D.U.’s prestige in West Germany. 
Poll results show substantial defections 
to the Socialists and Free Democrats. 
After a party caucus last week, Barzel 
announced: “Erhard is and remains 
Chancellor. We want the public debate 


' to stop.” Barzel’s pronouncement rang 


a little hollow, since he is among those 
angling for Erhard’s job. 

Erhard feels that a fight is beneath 
his dignity. Instead, his strategy, as one 
aide puts it, is to remain silent and “let 
the whole thing run out of steam.” 
Constitutionally, he cannot be ousted un- 
less a majority of the Bundestag can 
agree in advance on a successor, and 
that is out of the question as long as 
Erhard wants to stay. He realizes that 
the potshots are intended to wear down 


his will and lead him to resign. The 


Chancellor seems to have no such in- 
tent, confided to a visitor last week: “I 
will survive all this.” 
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RUSSIA 


A Time for Caprice 


To Kremlin watchers, things were 
looking up. First the All-Union House of 
Fashion, arbiter of Russian couture, lift- 
ed hemlines above the knee, and along 
with those modest Russian miniskirts 
took Courréges to boot. Then the State 
Committee on Prices hiked the tags on 
a wide array of heavy industrial prod- 
ucts, with increases ranging from 35% 
on metals to 75% on coal. Finally the 
Agriculture Ministry announced a 
bumper grain harvest for 1966 of some 
160 million tons, the largest in Soviet 
history and up 40 million tons over last 
year’s yield. 

What the three disparate raises re- 
flect in common is the new economics, 
Soviet style, which is slowly reshaping 
the Russian way of business. Based on 
the ideas of realistic-minded economists 
like Kharkov’s Evsei Liberman, the post- 
Khrushchev leadership of Brezhnev and 
Kosygin during 24 months in power has 
been nudging the Soviet economy to- 
ward a more rational system. One of its 
facets, as the shorter-skirted models dis- 
played, was summed up by the fashion 
editor of the Ministry of Culture’s news- 
paper: “The time has come when the 
customer can choose, order, indulge in 
fantasy and even caprice.” 

Extra Rubles. That time has not, of 
course, come for the ordinary Russian 
as yet. But the very fact that the Krem- 
lin holds up the goal as an ideal is a 
remarkable turnabout in Communist ide- 
ology. So, too, is the newly christened 
town of Togliatti, the Russian Detroit on 
the Volga, where a huge Fiat automo- 
bile plant is being built as the hub of the 
five-year plan’s aim of boosting passen- 
ger-car output from 200,000 to 800,000 
by 1970. Other consumer durables, from 
TV sets to washing machines, are also 
targeted for production in greatly in- 
creased quantities. One thing the record 
grain crop will do is give many Russian 
farmers extra rubles to buy them. 

By far the most important step in 
modernizing Russian economics, how- 
ever, was the decision to raise basic in- 
dustrial prices. For years the prices of 
coal, steel, gas and fuel oil have been 
kept far below cost in order to forge a 
heavy industrial base. Now that Russia 
can afford to ogle the age of affluence, 
it needs not rigid central planning but 
the flexibility of a market economy us- 
ing such Western techniques as profits 
to measure performance and buyers’ 
wants to dictate output. Kosygin has 
promised to switch all Russian enter- 
prise away from rigid central planning 
by 1968. Already 673 firms employing 
some 2,000,000 workers have made the 
changeover, with so far a notable im- 
provement in performance. But_ until 
Soviet prices begin to reflect demand, a 
truly freer economy will remain a mir- 
age. Last week’s rises were the first step. 

Ivan's Future. The Kremlin’s grop- 
ings toward ruble sanity have not gone 
unrecognized in Washington. Last week 


President Johnson, moving to ease East- 
West tensions, announced a dramatic 
liberalization of trade with Moscow and 
the satellites, removing hundreds of 
items from the list of goods that Ameri- 
can businessmen have been prohibited 
from selling the Communists. Among 
them: machinery and equipment, whose 
purchase is to be financed by the USS. 
Export-Import Bank, for use in the Fiat 
automobile factory in Togliatti. There 
may yet be a Ford in Ivan’s future. 


The Party Line 


“The nightclubs of the bourgeois 
world have nothing in common with 
development of the intellect. They are, 
as a rule, steeped in sex, alcohol and 
gambling.” 

It is a credo as old as the 1917 Bol- 
shevik Revolution. But last week Soviet- 





SOVIET-STYLE MINISKIRTS 
Ogle for affluence. 

skaya Kultura, the official publication of 
the Soviet Ministry of Culture, suddenly 
came out for a party line. Sadly lacking, 
says the paper, are nightclubs in the 
Black Sea resort area. As things are, the 
only pleasant memories a vacationer 
takes home are “the temperature of the 
water and how the magnolias were 
blooming in the park.” What the prole- 
tariat needs is “marvelous little places— 
nightclubs for lovers and quiet evening 
gathering places for family people.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Down to the Sea 

Finding the enemy is often half the 
battle in the Viet Nam war. To keep 
from being found, every Communist 
soldier is under orders not to give away 
his unit’s position by firing needlessly at 
an Allied reconnaissance plane. Last 
week more than 1,000 Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese lay dead in the rice 
fields rimming Sweet Water Bay north 
of Qui Nhon, and another 950 captured 


A] 


—all because a Communist took an ir- 
resistible potshot at a helicopter of the 
U.S. Ist Cavalry (Airmobile). 

Closing the Vise. The H-13 chopper 
was routinely inspecting the lacework 
of dikes and mangrove swamps con- 
trolled by the Viet Cong since the early 
1960s, when red tracers lanced up and 
dropped the two-seater into a paddy 
like a stunned moth. Two larger Hueys, 
bristling with rockets and M-60 ma- 
chine guns, came to the rescue almost 
at once. If the Viet Cong had lain low 
while the Hueys picked up the downed 
H-13 crew, they might still have escaped 
the bother that was soon to follow. In- 
stead the Reds shot down the Hueys too, 
and the gauntlet was thrown. 

Aircay Commander Major General 
John Norton quickly picked it up. Pull- 
ing his heli-borne cavalrymen out of 
three-week-old Operation Thayer five 
miles away, he dropped a 29-man Blue 
Team near the downed choppers. With- 
in hours, in fierce fighting, often in 
chest-deep water, the Blues had killed 
91 of the enemy. Some 70 of them 
turned out to be from the Aircav’s old 
foe in previous Binh Dinh battles: the 
North Vietnamese 610th Sao Vang 
(Yellow Star) Division. With the Sao 
Vang as quarry, Operation Washington 
Irving rapidly mounted in scale. A large 
force from South Korea’s Capitol Divi- 
sion wheeled in from the south. A con- 
tingent of South Vietnamese troops 
rushed in from the west. Closing the 
vise, the Ist Cavalry bored in from the 
north. With their back to the sea, where 
the rockets and guns of U.S. Navy ves- 
sels made escape impossible, the Reds 
could either fight and die, or surrender. 
A record number chose the lesser part 
of valor, producing the highest prisoner 
count of any operation in the war. As 
Operation Irving progressed, some 320 
surrendering Viet Cong stumbled into 
the grasp of the Aircav alone. 

To the north, along the increasingly 
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militarized Demilitarized Zone separat- 
ing the two Viet Nams, 15,000 U.S. 
Marines and South Vietnamese troops 
continued Operation Prairie, aimed at 
denying transit to Hanoi’s legions headed 
south. In Prairie’s nine weeks of hill- 
to-hill combat, the Allies had poured 
1,000,000 artillery shells and 2,200 air 
strikes into the fray, killing 992 Red 
infantrymen. South of Danang the Ma- 
rines were searching out Viet Cong in 


Operation Macon, and in the rice-rich . 


Delta, two search-and-destroy missions 
—Sioux City and Sunset Beach—were 
aimed at denying the enemy his bread- 
basket. South of Tuy Hoa on the coast, 
the 101st Airborne’s Operation Seward 
has robbed enemy granaries of 2,500 
tons of rice—enough to feed 32,500 
men for a year—as well as accounting 
for nearly 200 enemy dead. 


The Distaff Delegate 


Ever since the Trung sisters spurred 
Viet Nam toward independence two 
millennia ago, women have played a 


major role in the nation’s life. They run . 


not only their homes but shops, facto- 
ries and farms as well. And thanks to 
the exploits of Mme. Nhu, everyone 
knows the pinnacles they can reach in 
politics. Last week, as South Viet Nam’s 
fledgling National Constituent Assembly 
got down to business, a new femina 
politica was on the ascendant: Mme. 
Tran Thi Xa, the lady delegate from 
Gia Dinh. 

Of 19 women to run for Assembly 
election, the Catholic mother of eight 
from the Saigon suburbs was the only 
one to win, and hence is the only female 
among the 117 South Vietnamese now 
shaping their nation’s constitutional fu- 
ture. Her campaign symbol was a pic- 
ture of a mother with her child in arms, 
the mother representing the nation and 
the child its people, and it helped Mme. 
Xa come in as the Assembly’s third 
highest vote getter. So did her calcu- 
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The price of an irresistible potshot. 
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MADAME XA 
Be modest, be Machiavellian. 


lated demeanor. “A woman must al- 
ways be more careful than a man be- 
cause she is being judged closer than he 
is,’ she explains. “That doesn’t mean 
you can’t be Machiavellian. But be mod- 
est. They expect it.” 

Deputy Will Do. Mme. Xa’s brand 
of modest Machiavellianism has already 
made her one of the more powerful 
Deputies in the Assembly. She is speak- 
er of the credentials committee and a 
member of the one on flood relief— 
the only two committees formed so far. 
When she demanded that all pregnant 
women be released from prison, the 
measure passed easily. When, in a burst 
of patriotic pontificating common to 
assemblies the world over, a draft reso- 
lution supporting the Vietnamese army 
at home and abroad was _ proposed, 
Mme. Xa raised her delicate eyebrows. 
“Abroad?” she asked. “We are not fight- 
ing abroad. We have all we can do 
here.” The phrase was struck. 4 

Mme. Xa estimates that “I could 
wind up with enough strength to elect 
myself chairman” of the Assembly. But 
that, she says, would be “immodest,” a 
repetition of the mistake of Mme. Nhu, 
who “forgot she was a woman and tried 
to play like a man.” Instead she will 
settle for deputy chairman, she says, 
“and a hand in writing the social-justice 
planks in the constitution.” 

A Fresh Egg. The only daughter of 
a wealthy rice broker in North Viet 
Nam and the wife of a civil servant, 
Mme. Xa grew up “studying like a 
man” in a house filled with rosewood 
and mother-of-pearl paneling and glass 
windows “as blue as the sky.” Strictly 
chaperoned, she learned social work, 
painted landscapes, wrote poems to the 
Virgin Mary—and, at age 14, snatched 
away the billy club of a policeman beat- 
ing a street peddler. Her family sup- 
ported the Viet Minh war for inde- 
pendence, then was turned out of house 
and home by the victorious Communists. 
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Mme. Xa and her husband fled 
south to Saigon in 1954, and she soon 
became known in the refugee-swollen 
quarter of Gia Dinh as a woman who 
got things done. She organized a neigh- 
borhood school, founded a Catholic 
Mothers’ Association, arranged housing 
and relief allotments for widows. 

In the Constituent Assembly, Mme. 
Xa for the first time has a platform to 
match her talents. “As the only woman 
here,” she says, “I must accept the re- 
sponsibilities that should have been dis- 
tributed more evenly among the millions 
of us in Viet Nam. Everyone so far has 
been quite courteous about that.” And 
why not? As Saigon Deputy Dang Van 
Sung admits: “Who dares attack her? 
You have to be as careful as you would 


_ holding a fresh egg in your hand.” A 


mischievous gleam in her eyes, Mme. 
Xa concurs: “After all, I also represent 
the Deputies’ wives.” 


The Skunk Watchers 


Hull down amidst the garbage, the 
Soviet trawler was fishing for intelli- 
gence. All day it had wallowed along in 
the wake of the U.S. aircraft carrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, scooping up 
gobs of creamed beef and soggy lettuce 
in hopes of finding a classified document 
inadvertently mixed in the mess. Sud- 
denly another American carrier reared 
on the horizon, and the Russian skipper 
bellowed an order. Snorting black diesel 


_ smoke and heeling heavily to port, his 


trawler set a course straight for the 
newcomer. The chase was on. 

For an hour and 13 minutes the con- 
verted Russian tuna boat chased one of 
the mightiest ships of the Seventh Fleet; 
in turn, it was chased by one of the 
scruffiest vessels in the U.S. Navy. The 
U.S.S. Conserver is a rust-pitted, rickety 
tug, built in 1945 and capable of a scant 
14 knots (“with plenty of wind and a 
little bit of lying’). Nonetheless, it 
managed to close on the trawler’s star- 
board side and station itself between the 
Russian and the carrier, thus averting, if 
not a collision, then at least an embar- 
rassing change of course on the carrier’s 
part. Frustrated, the Russian ship went 
back to sniff among the flotsam. 

Rules of the Road. It was another 
typical day on Yankee Station, the 
patch of the 45,000-sq.-mi. Tonkin Gulf 
from which U.S. Task Force 77 launch- 
es its air strikes on North Viet Nam. 


Ever since the 33-ship force arrived, it 


has been tailed by one or another of the 
snoopy Soviet trawlers. Equipped with 


sophisticated electronic gear, the Rus- 


sian “skunks” (as they are pungently 
known in Navy parlance) keep a close 
watch on U.S. air operations, flash their 
information to beleaguered Hanoi, and 
do their best to monitor the radars and 
radios of American ships and planes. 
From time to time, they make a dash at 
the U.S. ships in hopes of scaring 
American skippers into violent evasive 
maneuvers that could result in a colli- 
sion with one of the task force’s screen- 
ing destroyers. 

The Russians justify their presence in 
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the gulf by flying the flag of the Soviet 
hydrographic office, and when they 
move close to U.S. ships they fly the two 
red balls and white diamond that iden- 
tify a vessel engaged in underwater 
search. International rules of the road 
give such a ship the right of way, and 
the Russians use the rules liberally to 
push into American formations. 

On the Fantail. The Conserver’s C.O., 
Lieut. Commander Fred Hilder, 34, a 
plump, pipe-smoking Pennsylvanian, has 
deep respect for the current Soviet cap- 
tain’s pushing ability. Says Hilder: “He’s 
a hell of a big bear of a man, bare- 
chested, and wears a white cloth to 
shade his head from the sun. And he’s 
got a ship that can turn ona dime.” — 

Most of the time, the Conserver and 





“CONSERVER’S” CAPTAIN HILDER WITH SOVIET TRAWLER IN BACKGROUND 


for warning. I are seeing submarines.” 
Late last month the Gidrofon finally 
departed for its home port—probably 
Vladivostok. For days the Russian crew 
had been busy repainting the grey-green 
hull and white deckhouse, and touching 
up the crisp black Cyrillic letters of its 
name. U.S. helicopters hovered over- 
head, watching the Russians watching 
them, and a Navy resupply ship circled 
near by while its band serenaded the 
Gidrofon with strident capitalist rock 
’n’ roll. No sooner had the Gidrofon left 
than a new trawler appeared on Yankee 
Station: the Ampermetr. The Conserver 
was also relieved; Hilder and his crew 
set off for some well-deserved R and 
R in Hong Kong, and a fresh set of 
skunk chasers took over the watch. 
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Uncanny in the things they seem to know. 


the Russian trawler Gidrofon (Hydro- 
phone), lie dead in the water, the two 
crews gawking at each other through 
binoculars. The Russians sunbathe and 
swim from a rubber life raft; the Amer- 
icans lounge on the fantail, reading or 
tossing rubber horseshoes. 

“The bastards are uncanny in the 
things they seem to know,” says one 
Navy officer. Often the Conserver’s ra- 
dar will show a blank horizon, when 
suddenly the Gidrofon jumps into ac- 
tion, heading out to intercept American 
ships far in the distance. Some U.S. ex- 
perts think the Soviets are equipped 
with a below-the-horizon radar that 
Moscow has bragged about but never 
shown. “I don’t know how Ivan does 
it,’ says Hilder, “but I’m impressed.” 

"Thanks for Warning." Hilder’s only 
hope of keeping Gidrofon out of the 
way of the less maneuverable carriers 
and cruisers is to place his ship between 
them. When the Conserver gets too 
close, the Russian quickly hoists three 
indignant signal flags: Code Kilo X-ray 
(“You should keep farther away’). On 
one occasion Hilder replied by flashing 
a light with a warning that U.S. subs 
were operating in the area. The Rus- 
sian replied in clumsy English: “Thanks 


RED CHINA 


Diplomats In Tunics 

The Red Guards have failed so far 
to make good their boast to export the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
to the rest of the world. But some 
signs of Mao Tse-tung’s new way of 
doing things have cropped up in Red 
China’s embassies abroad. Soon after 
he unleashed his teen-age zealots in 
Peking, Mao dispatched an order to his 
diplomats: act in a proletarian way, do 
your own dishes, tend your own garden, 
wear simple clothing, be frugal. 

Obeying orders, Chinese diplomats 
have put aside Western suits for Mao- 
type tunics. The wife of .the ambassa- 
dor to Morocco has just returned from 
Peking with the new look for diplomats’ 
wives—short bobbed hair and panta- 
loons. Embassy libraries have been 
stripped of non-Mao books. The Red 
Chinese embassy in Bern has put away 
such art treasures as the horse statuette 
from the Tang period, which once was 
proudly shown to Swiss visitors as a 
masterpiece of Chinese culture. In the 
trade exposition in Algiers, guests now 
are confronted with patriotic placards: 
“Long live the Great Proletarian Cul- 
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Such an inferiority complex. 


tural Revolution. This Way Out.” Em- 
bassy staffers in Cairo replaced statues 
of Venus and other classical figures 
with a huge photo of Mao. 

Out of the Swim. Mao’s orders have 
made the Chinese diplomats 
standoffish than ever. When the Cul- 
tural Revolution was announced, Chi- 
na’s new ambassador to Algeria, Tseng 
Tao, had just begun to relish swimming 
at Algiers’ spacious El-Kettani Club, a 
meeting place for the country’s elite. 
Now he is seldom seen outside his for- 
‘bidding embassy. Actually, Peking’s 
emissaries are so isolated that they have 
little to do. But there was a flurry of 
activity in the Moscow embassy last week. 
In the latest round in the Sino-Soviet 
controversy, the Kremlin announced 
that all remaining Red Chinese students 
—estimated at 65—must be out of the 
country by month’s end. 

Guests at last week’s National Day 
receptions were struck by the difference 
from previous celebrations. Instead of 
the Scotch and gin of yesteryear, only 
Chinese rice wine was served at most 
places, though a few embassies offered 
a throat-searing liquor called Maw-tai. 

The few diplomats abroad who con- 
verse with foreigners seem less than en- 
thusiastic about the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, privately blame the excesses of the 
Red Guards for bringing Peking a bad 
press throughout the world. Publicly 
they keep a discreet silence. After all, 
just by living abroad the diplomats have 
made themselvés logical targets for the 
xenophobic Red Guards when—and if 
—they return home. 


INDONESIA 
The Man on Trial 


It was a year to the day after the 
abortive coup that was meant to hand 
Indonesia over to Communism. Now 
the anti-Communist army officers who 
put down the revolt were preparing to 
show the nation just who had been re- 
sponsible. Before a military court sat a 
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more — 


lean little man whose only name was 
Subandrio. He had been President Su- 
karno’s Foreign Minister, secret-police 
boss and closest confidant. Last week 
Subandrio was on trial for his life. 

The charge was treason, and the testi- 
mony proved fascinating. So nervous 
that he often mumbled incoherently, the 
once-glib Subandrio admitted to a secret 
meeting with Chou En-lai in January of 
last year, in which the Red Chinese 
Premier had offered weapons to arm 
100,000 Indonesian workers and peas- 
ants. He also admitted that he had 
learned that the Communist coup was in 
the wind but neglected to tell Sukarno 
about it. Why? Subandrio assumed that 
the President already knew. Besides, he 
confessed, “I have an inferiority com- 
plex about telling such things to the 
President.” 

As the prosecutor’s questions made 
clear, Subandrio was not the only one on 
trial. The government’s real aim in haul- 
ing him before the court, in fact, was to 
implicate Sukarno in the plot. So far, 
Subandrio had managed to avoid this, 
but only barely. “It’s only a matter of 
time,” said a top government officer. “If 
Subandrio gets up and says he was just 
following orders of the President—well, 
that’s all.” 

Sukarno had already been tried and 
convicted by the mobs that clogged 
Djakarta’s streets last week. Once again, 
the vocal anti-Communist student organ- 
izations ignored pleas of the generals to 
wait for the trial to indict Sukarno. 
“Court-martial Sukarno!” cried the 
youngsters. They tried to invade Sukar- 
no’s presidential palace three times, were 
finally driven back only when troops 
attacked them with fixed bayonets and 
rifle butts. 

The events of the week had a visible 
effect on Sukarno. Although he still re- 
fused to condemn the Communists, he 
was nervous enough to allow in a speech 
to his countrymen that, in a general 
way, what had happened last October 
had been “treason.” 
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URUGUAY 
Enough Was Enough 


The drab, two-story building on— 
Montevideo’s bustling Boulevard Espa- 


fia looks as quiet as a convent. It is 


hardly that. Inside is the Soviet Union’s © 


biggest embassy in Latin America and 
the clearinghouse for Soviet propagan- 
da and subversion in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Up to now, the Uruguay- 


an government has never bothered to 


interfere. But suddenly last week Uru- 
guay’s ruling nine-man National Council 
cracked down, ordering four Soviet em- 
bassy officers out of the country and 
serving notice on the others to watch 
their step. 

All four, the government claimed, 
were members of the Soviet intelligence 
organization, and had helped the coun- 
try’s Communist Party gain control of 
Uruguay’s major student and labor 


groups. Once in control, the Reds had — 


triggered a series of costly and bloody 
strikes. Last week, after gas, construc- 
tion and packinghouse workers threat- 
ened a whole new round of strikes, the 
National Council decided that enough 
was enough and ordered the expulsion. 


NIGERIA 


Massacre in Kano 

When it fought with U.N. forces in 
the Congo, the Nigerian army’s 5th 
Battalion took special pride in its rigid 
military discipline. That was only three 
years ago, but as far as Nigeria is con- 
cerned, it is the remote past. Last week 
the Sth’s proud tradition collapsed in 
an orgy of mass savagery that rivaled 
anything the Congo had ever known. 


The root, as usual, was the tribal — 


rivalry that has been tearing the nation 
apart all year. The men of the 5th are 
mostly Hausas of the Moslem North, 
which has been carrying on a vendetta 
against the thousands of Christian Ibos 
who have come from the Eastern Re- 
gion to live. Aroused by reports that 
Hausas had been mistreated in the East, 
the soldiers surged out of their barracks 
to exact vengeance. They got it. 

Blood Curses. The massacre began 
at the airport near the 5th Battalion’s 
home city of Kano. A Lagos-bound jet 
had just arrived from London, and as 
the Kano passengers were escorted into 
the customs shed, a wild-eyed soldier 
stormed in, brandishing a rifle and de- 
manding “Zna Nyammari?”—Hausa for 
“Where are the damned Ibos?” There 
were Ibos among the customs officials, 
and they dropped their chalk and fled, 
only to be shot down in the main termi- 
nal by other soldiers. Screaming the 
blood curses of a Moslem holy war, the 
Hausa troops turned the airport into a 
shambles, bayoneting Ibo workers in 
the bar, gunning them down in the cor- 
ridors, and hauling Ibo passengers off 
the plane to be lined up and shot. 

From the airport, the troops fanned 


out through downtown Kano, hunting © 


down Ibos in bars, hotels and on the 
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of driving, not just his status. That’s why you’lLfind so many 
better ideas in this Brougham sedan. Example: specially 
processed and woven interior fabrics. They keep you cooler 
on hot trips, are 25% more resistant to stains. Example: rear 
window lowers 2 inches. Even with side windows closed a 
man can smoke without smoking out his family. Example:a 
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Liquor store on 
the West Coast 


Man comes in. 
Buys half-pint of Chivas. 
Two weeks later, another half-pint. 
Week and a half later, phones. 
Asks owner to deliver half-pint. 
Owner curious. 
Goes himself. 
Ordinary apartment. 
Ordinary furniture. 
Guy's got something 
extraordinary, though. 


Halt-gallon bottle of 
Chivas Regal. 

Keepsit fullwith half-pints. | 

Guy's got something else. 

Class. 
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Streets. One contingent drove their 
Land Rovers to the railroad station, 
where more than 100 Ibos were Waiting 
for a train, and cut them down with 
automatic-weapons fire. 

The soldiers did not have to do all 

the killing. They were soon joined by 
thousands of Hausa civilians, who ram- 
paged through the city armed with 
stones, cutlasses, machetes, and home- 
made weapons of metal and broken 
glass. Crying “Heathen!” and “Allah!”, 
the mobs and troops invaded the sabon 
gari (strangers’ quarter), ransacking, 
looting and burning Ibo homes and 
stores and murdering their owners. 
_ Garbage Trucks. All night long and 
into the morning the massacre went on. 
Then, tired but fulfilled, the Hausas 
drifted back to their homes and _ bar- 
racks to get some breakfast and sleep. 
Municipal garbage trucks were sent out 
to collect the dead and dump them into 
mass graves outside the city. The death 
toll will never be known, but it was at 
least 1,000. 

Somehow, several thousand Ibos sur- 
vived the orgy, and all had the same 
thought: to get out of the North. Many 
were packed onto a South-bound train. 
The management of large companies op- 
erating in Kano chartered every avail- 
able plane. All told, 1,400 Ibos were 
flown out of Kano alone last week. 

One officer of the Sth dismissed the 
whole thing as a prank, but there was 
no assurance that it would not happen 
again. When a government representa- 
tive promised a tense meeting of the 
Kano Chamber of Commerce that all 
was under control, he was hooted down. 
“Assurances are no longer any good,” 
retorted one local business leader. 

"The Push Has Started.'’ The Kano 
massacre was a critical blow to the at- 
tempts of the Nigerian government to 
hold the country together. In the Ibo 
East, Military Governor Odumegwu 
Ojukwu ordered all members of outside 


REFUGEE TRAIN AT KANO STATION 


tribes to leave the region immediately, 
announcing curtly that “I have lost con- 
fidence in my ability to continue re- 
straining the violently injured feelings 
of the people of this region.” Ojukwu 
also repeated his past threats to lead 
the East out of the Nigerian Federation 
entirely, “I have said before that the 
East would not secede unless she is 
forced out,” he told the Ibos in a radio 
broadcast. ‘Fellow countrymen, the 
push has started.” 

In Lagos, the newspaper Daily Sketch 
made an eloquent and pathetic plea for 
sanity. “Will no one save Nigeria?” it 
asked. “Is there no one whose love for 
Nigeria transcends love of tribe or per- 
sonal safety, who is willing to come for- 
ward and seek others like himself to 
nurse this sick nation? If there be a 
man, let him come forward. Today, for 
God’s sake!” 


THE CONGO 
Crushing the Kats 


There always seems to be some ex- 
cuse for violence in the Congo, and the 
violence nearly always involves either 
Kisangani, the city once known as Stan- 
leyville, or Katanga, the stronghold of 
exiled ex-Premier Moise Tshombe. In 
the past few weeks, it has involved both. 

The problem began in July, when Ki- 
sangani was seized by its garrison of 
Katangese gendarmes, a tough and trou- 
blesome outfit that in theory was in- 
corporated into the Congolese National 
Army, but whose first loyaity had al- 
ways been to Tshombe. To put down 
the rebellion, President Joseph Mobutu 
promised to send the gendarmes back 
to Katanga—even though he feared that 
once they were there, the Kats might 
be used by Tshombe to start another 
civil war. Mobutu lived up to his prom- 
ise. He made available four transport 
planes to fly Kisangani’s 2,500 gen- 
darmes and their families back home. 





An officer called it a mere prank. 
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KATANGESE DEAD 
They should have left well enough alone. 


14 Beer Trucks. That was not exact- 
ly what the Kats had in mind. They had 
been methodically looting Kisangani’s 
shops. To haul away their booty, the gen- 
darmes demanded not planes but trucks. 
They should have left well enough alone, 
for Mobutu fortnight ago turned the 
new dispute into an excuse to go back 
on his word. Instead of sending them 
trucks, he ordered his army to surround 
Kisangani and crush the Kats once and 
for all. 

It was a remarkably successful ma- 
neuver. Storming into the city, govern- 
ment troops killed scores of gendarmes 
and drove hundreds of others into the 
bush. Part of the Katangese force man- 
aged to escape in a column that includ- 
ed 14 commandeered beer trucks and 
all the city’s ambulances, but it did not 
get far. When reconnaissance planes 
spotted it on the highway south toward 
Katanga last week, Mobutu dispatched 
troops to a river crossing 450 miles from 
Kisangani, where the Kats were virtu~ 
ally wiped out. An ambush destroyed 
the first trucks to cross the river, and 
Congolese air force planes took care of 
the rest, leaving the survivors to sue for 
peace to make their way on foot the re- 
maining 1,500 miles to Katanga. 

Diplomatic Break. Mobutu seized 
the occasion to launch a general polit- 
ical attack on his enemies everywhere. 
Tshombe, he claimed, was using his 
exile in Madrid to mount a plot against 
the Congo’s military government, hiring 
mercenaries in Europe, training them 
in southern France, and, with Portu- 
guese collusion, massing troops across 
the Congolese border in Angola. 

Tshombe and the Portuguese govern- 
ment denied everything, but none of the 
disclaimers had any effect. Still ranting 
about “the satanic plans of the enemies 
of our country,” Mobutu last week 
broke relations with Portugal and or- 
dered all foreign countries, friend and 
foe alike, to close their consulates in 
the Congo’s interior. 
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She hadn’t exactly been pounding the 
sidewalks for weeks with Help Wanted 
pages in her hand, but still, Lynda Bird 
Johnson, 22, did take her time before 
signing on with McCall's magazine as 
a part-time consultant and writer spe- 
cializing in the affairs of youth. She had 
other thoughts on her mind last week 
in Manhattan, however, where she 
looked on fondly as Actor George 
Hamilton, 27, played a few location 
scenes for a film called Jack of Dia- 
monds. As George flew off to Europe 
for more filming, Hollywood Gossip 
Sheilah Graham figured the current ro- 
mantic odds: “I have $10 that says yes. 
She quite obviously adores him. At the 
other end of the bet is his pressagent, 
who is wagering $100 that the marriage 
will not come off.” 

As a housewife and mother of three, 
Mrs. Charles Black, 38, was consider- 
ably shocked when she had a look at 
Swedish Director Mai Zetterling’s Night 
Games, a morbid tale featuring incest, 
masturbation, sodomy and more. “Por- 
nography for profit,” said Mrs. Black, 
who used to know something about 
movies—and _ profit—when she was 
Shirley Temple. And so, when her fel- 
low members of the board of directors 
of the San Francisco Film Festival in- 
sisted that Night Games remain on the 
schedule for showing later this month, 
Shirley resigned from the board and 
the festival. “I’m not a censor,” she said. 
“But J have a right to my opinion.” 


Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) 
Whitney, 67, so admired the artist’s 
primitive entitled Snow Bird that he 
snapped it up for $200 at the exhibition 
in Manhattan’s Wally F. Galleries. Ar- 
tist Marylou Whitney returned the com- 
pliment, laying out $300 for Belted 
Kingfisher, one of Sonny’s nature stud- 
ies. Luckily, a swarm of other customers 
also turned up at the champagne party 
opening the show to pay a total of 
AP 
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SONNY & MARYLOU WHITNEY 
Returning the compliment. 
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$8,825 for the 37 works that Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney had painted to benefit the 
Edward R. Murrow Memorial Fund of 
Manhattan’s Overseas Press Club Foun- 
dation. In fact, for amateurs, the Whit- 
neys were making fairly professional 
progress in their artistic careers. The 
Syracuse Art Museum recently selected 
one of his and one of hers for its per- 
manent collection. 


“TI can’t cook,” she once said proudly. 
“T don’t know how to wash. I have nev- 
er sewn a stocking. My husband will 
have to give me a houseful of servants 
if he wants a hot dinner and clean 
clothes now and then.” Most women 
who talked like that would drive their 
husbands to uxoricide, but fortunately, 
Italian Actress Rosanna Schiaffino, 26, 
married a well-heeled Roman producer 
who can afford to have someone else 





ROSANNA SCHIAFFINO 
Risking uxoricide. 


wash his shirts. Besides, Rosanna has 
other advantages, such as resembling 
Gina Lollobrigida and going out to 
earn her own stocking money. Last 
week the hard-working girl flew into 
New York to flack prettily for her film 
Arrivederci, Baby!—a comedy in 
which she plays a rich girl whose hus- 
band is trying to kill her. 

Having slaughtered friends and rela- 
tions at whim before his own assassina- 
tion in A.D. 96, the Emperor Domitian 
was hardly the sort to make a girl look 
dreamy. Still, his stone head at the Swiss 
Antique Dealers’ Fair in Berne did bear 
a thatchy resemblance to French Movie 
Actor Jean-Paul Belmondo, 33, and Ac- 
tress Ursula Andress, 30, momentarily 
struck a rapt pose during a visit to her 
home town. In Paris, Jean-Paul’s wife of 
14 years, Elodie, has been less enchanted 
ever since Ursula and her husband fin- 
ished Up to His Ears months ago and 
took off together for an idyllic holiday in 





DOMITIAN & URSULA ANDRESS 
Contemplating the bust. 


Tahiti. Elodie has filed for divorce. Now 
friends say, “Belmondo will marry Ursula 
at once if she asks him.” 


Still recovering from an operation in 
August to remove a tumor from his vo- 
cal cords, California’s Senator George 
Murphy, 64, asked the Senate’s consent 
to violate its rules by speaking through 
a microphone and portable amplifier. 
When Murphy had finished a_ brief 
speech on the antipoverty program, New 
York’s Senator Jacob Javits was so im- 
pressed with the tones that he rose in 
the hush of the chamber to amplify his 
longstanding suggestion that micro- 
phones be installed for all the Senators, 
who have traditionally enjoyed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of not being 
able to hear one another speak very 
clearly. Murphy immediately raised his 
mike and broadcast: “I should like to be 
a cO-sponsor on such a measure.” 

Even though Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, 67, has always pre- 
ferred mountain climbing to social 
climbing, the annual “Green Book,” 
Washington’s suede-bound registry of 
capital society, had listed his name for 
29 years as an acceptable chap to invite 
to a party. Then last summer, having 
divorced his third wife, a lass of 26, His 
Honor married Oregon College Student 
Cathleen Heffernan, 23. Bad form, ruled 
Green Book Publisher Carolyn Hagner 
Shaw, banishing the Justice from this 
year’s Social List of Washington. The 
snub hardly mattered to crusty Doug- 
las, but his bride said a little sadly: 
“He’s been getting criticism for a long 
time. I'm a newcomer to it.” Another 
newcomer, Hostess Barbara Howar, 31, 
full-time swinger and onetime unoffi- 
cial consultant to Luci and Lynda Bird 
—before she was blackballed by the 
White House for discussing her John- 
son friendship too freely—was also fro- 
zen out of the Green Book. She gave 
the frost right back. “That,” she sniffed, 
“is kind of like being asked to leave 
Nedick’s.” 
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SCENE FROM “DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN” 
In a kind of metaphysical Disneyland. 


OPERA 
Bright Shadow 


Palace and hovel, ships, torches, 
caves, rocky passes, thunderstorms, pri- 
meval forest, a chorus of “unborn chil- 
dren.” The whole idea for a new opera 
called Die Frau ohne Schatten (The 
Woman Without a Shadow) so excited 
Richard Strauss that he wanted to be- 
gin composing right on the spot. That 
was in 1911. It was eight years, how- 
ever, before the shadow became a reali- 
ty, and then, despite wide critical ac- 
claim, it was 40 years more before it 
was staged in the U.S. Trouble was, 
with all those ships and rocky passes, 
the technical demands of the fanciful 
libretto were more than most opera 
houses could handle, especially the 
matchbox confines of Manhattan’s old 
Met. Now, with a new stage that could 
accommodate the Punic Wars, the Met 
has finally mounted its first production 
of Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

MGM Sunrise. Produced last week, 
it was the most lavish spectacle ever 
conjured by the Met, a triumph in a sea- 
son of new productions that so far have 
ranged from big-scale to boffo. In An- 
tony and Cleopatra, the scenery out- 
weighed the music. La Traviata, Verdi’s 
melancholy masterpiece, was buoyed by 
the stylish performances of Anna Moffo 
and Robert Merrill. La Gioconda, an en- 
dearing old war horse, came vibrantly 
alive in an opulent but refreshingly con- 
ventional production, beautifully sung 
by Renata Tebaldi and Franco Corelli. 

But nothing approached Die Frau 
ohne Schatten. Poet Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’s libretto requires a primer 
course in the mythology of six cultures 
in order to be fathomed, moves murkily 
between the spirit world, the human 
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world of an impoverished dyer and his 
sensuous wife (Baritone Walter Berry 
and Soprano Christa Ludwig), and the 
go-between world of an emperor and 
his wife (Tenor James King and So- 
prano Leonie Rysanek). The empress, 
alas, is without a shadow—she cannot 
bear children—and with the aid of a 
Mephistophelean nurse (Mezzo-Soprano 
Irene Dalis) she attempts to divest the 
dyer’s wife of her shadow with prom- 
ises of riches. In the end, after wading 
knee-deep through a quagmire of sym- 
bolism, all parties are appeased, and 
the two couples are elevated into an 
MGM sunrise, singing their heads off. 

Flies to Flies. The plot evolves, or 
rather meanders, in a kind of meta- 
physical Disneyland setting thick with 
mountainous stalactites and stalagmites, 
behind, over and under which lurk new 
magical wonders to behold. Fog bil- 
lows, backdrops quaver with psychedelic 
patterns, a sword springs from nowhere, 
an orange fountain gushes from center 
stage, a tenor flies into the flies. The 
singing, which requires a display of vo- 
cal acrobatics that few performers can 
successfully negotiate, was excellent. 
Loudest bravas went to Christa Ludwig, 
whose lusty soprano and hip-swinging 
histrionics had bite and conviction. 

What saved the opera from its pre- 
tentious libretto was the soaring music 
of Strauss, conducted with thunderous 
brilliance by the late composer’s gifted 
friend, Karl Bohm. By turns raging and 
receding, mischievous and mystical, the 
orchestration powerfully underscored 
the mysterious gulfs between the two 
worlds and buttressed each role with 
bold, contrasting shades of vocal writ- 
ing. Big, robust, infinitely rich, Die Frau 
was symphonic opera music—and Met- 
ropolitan Opera—at its best. 
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PIANISTS 


View from the Inside 

Lili Kraus, a 58-year-old grandmoth- 
er, has a crush on Wolfgang and she 
doesn’t care who knows it. When she 
jetted to Manhattan from Vienna last 
month, riding alongside her was the 
nearly life-size bust of Mozart that ac- 
companies her wherever she goes. She 
came to do him honor in the best way 
she knows how: by playing all 25 of his 
piano concertos in nine consecutive con- 
certs, the first time such a feat has been 
undertaken in the U.S. 

Behind her were two years of prepa- 
ration—eight hours a day devoted to 
her maxim that “a work of art must be 
broken into a thousand pieces if it is to 
survive in the eternal.” She bought a , 
piano that had been built in Mozart's 
time, played it repeatedly to test its limi- 
tations, concluded that because of its 
fragile construction the composer ex- 
pected his music to be played with a 
softer touch than is customary among 
modern pianists. Says she: “I eat, I talk, 
I clean my teeth, but always in the back 
of my head I can hear the music going 
on. This concert series is a life-consum- 
ing event, but also a life-crowning one.” 

Treasure Fund. Draped regally in a 
gold brocade gown, her hair piled high 
in a bun, Lili Kraus last week began the 
first lap of her Mozart marathon. In the 
opening Concerto No. 4, composed 
when Mozart was eleven, she unfolded 
the beguilingly simple melodies with a 
rippling grace and ease; in No. 9 she en- 
gaged the Mozart Chamber Orchestra in 
a lighthearted dialogue that rang with 
all the gusto of a back-porch gossip fest. 
And her reading of the passionate No. 
20, the most popular of Mozart’s piano 
works, was clean refinement and in- 
tense drama. It was impeccable Mozart 
throughout, original without being ec- 
centric, introspective without being pe- 
dantic. At concert’s end, the sellout 
crowd in Manhattan’s Town Hall ap- 
plauded like baseball fans who had just 
shared in winning the first game of the 
World Series. 

Though she has played infrequently in 
the U.S., Lili Kraus has been a cele- 
brated soloist in Europe for more than 
30 years. Daughter of an impoverished 
scissor sharpener, she was born in Bu- 
dapest, became a prodigy at six, taught 
adult students at eight, became a full- 
fledged soloist at 20. In 1940, while on 
a concert tour of Java, she was stranded 
by the war and eventually placed in a 
Japanese forced-labor camp. Denied ac- 
cess to a piano for most of the three 
years of her imprisonment, she “con- 
tinued to play organically,” deciding 
that “either I go to the dogs or I make 
the experience the treasure fund of my 
life by falling back wholly on that which 
is within myself.” 

Yoga & Oatmeal. It was this blossom- 
ing of inner faith, she says, that irresisti- 
bly drew her to “the divine serenity of 
Mozart, which is so close to the bosom 
of God. I discovered the purity and 
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Simple job being a United stewardess. 
. Nothing to it really. Just be all things 
to all people. | 

Gin Rummy Expert. Hostess. Psychol- 
ogist. Librarian. Social Director. Cook and 
Confidante. 

How come our girls are so capable? 

One reason is the training they received 
at home. It shows up when we interview 
them. 

And another important reason is the 
thorough training we gave them at our 
stewardess school. 

In fact, our course of study is so de- 


“Should discard the Jack?” 





manding only one applicant out of thirty 
makes it all the way through. 

This way we have no doubts about a 
eirl’s capabilities. 

And you won't either. Why, she’ll even 
give you a friendly smile when you don’t 


play your cards right. 
Me 
friendly skies 


United. 





“Good deal!” 


Ride the Wide-Track Winning Streak. 









Bonneville ei 


You're looking at the most beautiful Pontiac ever to ride on Wide-Track 
(And we’ve had nothing but winners.) It’s completely new, from the distinctive 
sculpturing of the famous split grille to the slickest engineering innovation of the 
year— disappearing windshield wipers. (They only come out when it rains.) And 
only Pontiac has them. 

Our ’67 Pontiacs are the most expertly engineered automobiles we’ve ever 
designed. There are new 400 and 428 cubic inch V-8s. New standard safety 
features, such as the energy absorbing steering column developed by General 
Motors, a dual master cylinder brake system with warning light, and a four-way 
hazard warning flasher. New options you can order such as front wheel disc 
brakes, a hood-mounted tachometer, special Rally II wheels, and eighty minutes 
of sound-in-depth in the form of our new eight-track stereo tape system. And 
of course the road-hugging security of Wide-Track. 

But you'll discover all this at your Pontiac dealer’s when you go for a test 


drive. That is, if you’re not already there! 
Pontiac/67 


Pontlac Motor Division 
MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





Havent discovered 


Vat Gold yet’? 


Most untortunate... 





,.. you're missing a whole new idea in scotch taste. 


Here is one scotch that never skimps __ it's very different, very special. And we 

on smoothness. Vat Gold is the first can tell you it comes from 100 years 

scotch made to not only taste light... of Vat 69 experience and the world’s fs} 

but to be smooth and mellow as well. largest reserves of Scotch whiskies. 7 
\ 
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We can't tell you much more about the Buy a bottle. Take it home. Discover Wy 
taste (that’s up to you). We can tell you Gold tonight. 


WENT OD GOiih 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. VAT 69 GOLD, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTR. U.S.A.; MUNSON G. SHAW CO., N.Y. 
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KRAUS PLAYING IN MANHATTAN 
Blossoming of inner faith. 


chastity of his way, the seductive grace, 
the incredible sweetness.” The hardest 
part, she explains, was taming her “un- 
civilized Hungarian temperament, cut- 
ting back all passion, all effusiveness, 
all exaggeration, which does not go 
well with Mozart.” Steeped in religious 
philosophy, she is a radiant, darkly 
handsome woman who fortifies her- 
self with yoga exercises learned from 
Violinist Yehudi Menuhin’s guru in In- 
dia, and daily rations of a syrupy mix- 
ture of ground-up acorns, figs and raw 
oatmeal. Last year she visited Bach Schol- 
ar Albert Schweitzer in Gabon, played 
Mozart and Bach for him every night for 
five weeks; he spent his last days listen- 
ing to her recording of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto. In February, 
she will become an artist in residence 
at Texas Christian University. 

Does she plan a vacation from Mo- 
zart after her series is ended? “Never,” 
insists Lili Kraus. “Jt is the kind of en- 
chantment that never leaves you.” 


COMPOSERS 


What's the Score? 


In Cracow, so many people showed 
up that an additional performance had 
to be scheduled to accommodate the 
10,000 ticket seekers. In Warsaw, one 
of the biggest crowds ever to pack Na- 
tional Philharmonic Hall cheered and 
clapped for ten minutes. In Venice’s 
San Giorgio church, where applause is 
forbidden, clergy and audience alike 
burst into a spontaneous ovation that 
one priest excused as “homage our Lord 
would surely want us to pay.” The ac- 
claim was neither for a renowned solo- 
ist nor an old master, but for the Pas- 
sion and Death of Jesus Christ Accord- 
ing to St. Luke by Polish Composer 
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Krzysztof Penderecki, Europe’s most 
Impressive new voice in modern music. 

Austerely contemporary in sound, 
Penderecki’s two-hour oratorio draws 
on a wide musical spectrum ranging 
from pious Gregorian chants to the dry 
linearity of the twelve-tone school. Jn 
a fresh departure from the Passions of 
Bach and Telemann, his chorus partici- 
pates as well as comments, punctuating 
Christ’s ascent to Calvary with hisses, 
shouts and mocking laughter, while the 
music quavers and sighs in sympathetic 
counterpoint. With the lean, clean 
strokes of a fencer, Penderecki slices 
to the heart of the Passion, revealing 
through the intolerance shown to one 
man the tragedy of all men. 

Saws & Sirens. Passion is Penderecki’s 
latest and most ambitious work. Now 
33, he leapt into prominence seven years 
ago when he anonymously entered three 
compositions in a competition sponsored 
by the Polish Composer’s Association 
—and walked off with first, second and 
third prizes. The first performances of 
his music in Poland were attended by 
hard-core traditionalists who touched 
off riots with whistles and rattles. Pen- 
derecki merely answered with some 
noisemakers of his own, scored one 
piece for woodwinds, musical saws, files, 
sirens, typewriters and electric bells, 
not to ignore the percussionist whose 
work entailed assaulting a log with a 
handsaw. 

The problem of scoring for such non- 
instruments is something that even the 
great orchestrater Rimsky-Korsakoff 
could not have foreseen. Even Pen- 
derecki’s requirements for customary 
instruments compelled him to devise a 
new written language that would convey 
the sounds he wanted to hear. Today, 
many of his notational inventions have 
become the accepted form for avant- 





garde composers. Tone clusters, for ex- 
ample, are designated by =m, 
highest and lowest notes by & and WH; 
—7_1_1 means to Saw, »»)»)>»> to rub, 


A” to use a mallet, and f ; } to tap the 


chair with the bow. Sometimes he even 
uses plain old-fashioned musical notes. 
Mass for 400. In the Passion accord- 
ing to Penderecki, nearly everything 
comes Up ES, but many of his 
colleagues nevertheless accuse him of 
falling back too heavily on traditional 
music forms, insist that there is nothing 
wrong with the piece that a little more 


>>>>d> D999 999 and f T } wouldn’t fix. But Pen- 


derecki could not care less. Unlike many 
modernists, he does not feel obligated 
to any school or movement. Instead, 
he fashions the music to suit the sub- 
ject, forges a style that is uniquely his 
own by freely incorporating any and all 
musical modes into a modern context. 
His disdain even reaches to clothing; 
instead of the studied, unkempt appear- 
ance favored by the avant-garde, he 
wears trimly tailored suits and adorns 
his 19-year-old actress wife in the latest 
Paris fashions. 

Now on a leave of absence from the 
Cracow School of Music, Penderecki- is 
teaching composition at the Folkwang- 
Hochschule fiir Music in Essen in West 
Germany and hammering away on a 
raft of new commissions, including two 
works that will receive their premiéres 
in the U.S. He is also composing a 
Good Friday Mass for 400 voices and 
an opera based on a 17th century witch 
trial that, he says, “will be a grand spec- 
tacle with hundreds of choristers, many 
soloists and as many musicians as I can 
squeeze into the pit.” Not bad for a 
Polish fellow who started out with ten 


typewriters and a A ; 
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PENDERECKI (LEFT) AT “PASSION” REHEARSAL IN VENICE 
Most impressive new voice. 
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TELEVISION 


The Most Intimate Medium 
(See Cover) 


By his own definition, the man be- 
hind the big U-shaped desk is a manag- 
ing editor. All day, with wire-service 
teleprinters clacking behind him, he and 
his associates have kept a close watch 
on the spasmodic flow of the world’s 
news. They have assigned stories, select- 
ed pictures, edited and rewritten copy. 
They have argued the relative news val- 
ue of a battle-action file from Viet Nam 
and bloody films of students rioting in 
Djakarta; they have checked on the lat- 


JIM COLLISON 


A commodity of indefinable power and incalculable 


est peace rumor out of Washington, the 
day’s speeches at the U.N. Now, dead- 
line is approaching, and the big problem 
is whether that World Series game out 
in Chavez Ravine will end in time for 
them to carry the score. 

So far, the frenetic activity would be 
familiar to any newsman on any big- 
city daily. But deadline brings a differ- 
ence. No presses roll. Show business 
moves into the newsroom, and lights 
dim beyond the rim of the desk. The 
day’s debris is shoved off into the shad- 
ows. As technicians man their equip- 
ment, a makeup expert goes to work on 
the managing editor. At the last mo- 
ment he runs a comb through his blond 
hair, shrugs a neatly pressed jacket over 
his wrinkled shirtsleeves, and shoots his 
French cuffs. It is 6:30 p.m. Cameras 
zero in, and CBS’s Walter Cronkite Jr. 
begins his half-hour evening report. 
Now, by his own definition, his role has 
changed. On the color TV tube he be- 
comes part editor and part ham. 

Out of this unlikely combination, 
Cronkite has constructed an on-screen 
personality that makes him the single 
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most convincing and authoritative fig- 
ure in TV news—no mean rank in a 
medium where competition is uncom- 
promising, where the three nationwide 
networks scrutinize one another’s shows 
and crib from one another’s operations 
in a desperate drive for the top of the 
ratings. As a better-informed public has 
demanded more and more information 
about current events, TV news pro- 
grams have changed from loss leaders 
and have begun to start paying their 
way. And as the networks have made 
the most of them, news shows like 
Cronkite’s have become one of the most 
important and influential molders of 
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public opinion in the U.S. Some 58% 
of the U.S. public get most of their 
news from television, reported an Elmo 
Roper poll last year. 

How To Be Used. For better or 
worse, television has become an estab- 
lished part of the democratic process— 
a fact of life in the U.S. that is not lost 
on any politician. Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy candidly admits that he would 
rather appear for 30 seconds on an 
evening news program than be written 
up in every newspaper in the world. 
“President Johnson,” says White House 
Press Secretary Bill Moyers bluntly, 
“feels that television offers him the most 
direct, straightforward and _ personal 
way to communicate with the people. 


It is not someone else’s attitude or in-. 


terpretation of what the President said. 
It’s the purest form of communication, 
and I think the most desirable.” 

Today the well-heeled political can- 
didate spends all he can to buy tele- 
vision time. When money runs low, he 
uses his ingenuity to organize “news 
events’—a post-office dedication, say, 
or an appearance with an _ illustrious 
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visitor—anything that will lure the ubig- | e 


uitous television camera. “I know we're 
being used,” admits NBC’s David Brink- 


ley, as he looks ahead toward Novem- 


ber’s fast-approaching election day. “I 
simply decide how to handle the story 
on the basis of who is using us, and 
how, and why.” 

However the story is handled, its im- 
pact is predictable. Together, the Cron- 
kite and Huntley-Brinkley reports are 
watched by an estimated aggregate of 
30 million people, and it is claimed that 
70% of that audience is made up of 
adults. One particularly popular news 
special, such as Pope Paul’s visit to the 
U.S. last year, can easily focus the at- 
tention of 150 million viewers. Even at 
the dullest point of the Fulbright hear- 
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ings on Viet Nam, several million peo- 
ple were tuned in. 

“Newspapers try to transmit facts,” 
says Voice of America Director and 
onetime NBC Correspondent John Chan- 
cellor, “but television is the transmis- 
sion of experience in its rawest form.” 
Putting the pageantry of a Kennedy or 
a Churchill funeral into countless living 
rooms, is an achievement that the most 
moving newspaper description cannot 
duplicate; the sight of a young Domini- 
can being shot in the back by a USS. 
paratrooper can jolt the home viewer 
far more than any account of the same 
tragedy in print. 

No Back Pages. “Television,” says 
ABC’s Howard K. Smith by way of ex- 
planation, “is not just a picture medium. 
It is pictures, plus words, plus personal- 
ity.” When the words and the personali- 
ty belong to a Walter Cronkite, they 
generate what CBS Vice President Gor- 
don Manning calls ‘“‘believability.” Talk- 
ing to the camera as if it were an at- 
tentive stranger, Cronkite projects an 
air of friendly formality, of slightly dis- 
tant courtliness. His millions of viewers 
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at the other end of the tube respond 
with consistent warmth. 

No matter how ordinary the event, 

no matter how stirring the picture, the 
news that Cronkite and his colleagues 
bring into the American home always 
carries a kind of subliminal authority. 
The effect can be traced, says Cronkite, 
to the almost embarrassing intimacy of 
the camera. Even more important, he 
Says, everything the viewer sees and 
hears comes to him on what amounts 
to an electronic front page. What the 
managing editor chooses for him, he 
cannot avoid. He cannot skip from 
headline to headline and browse among 
stories. They are all read aloud, right 
to the end. “There are no back pages 
in our kind of journalism,” says Cron- 
kite. Everything is up front where it 
cannot be overlooked. 
_ Amplifying Prejudices. As a result of 
its extraordinary impact, TV news has 
become a powerful force encouraging 
social ferment. Early in the civil rights 
revolution, Negro activists made it per- 
fectly clear that wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, the TV cameraman was their ally. 
Marches were staged and demonstra- 
tions timed to get full coverage. By 
reporting the whole movement, TV add- 
ed to its momentum. The sight of Bull 
Connor’s dogs attacking Birmingham 
Negroes served as a catalyst for the 
conscience of most of the nation. 

To be sure, as TV news cameras 
moved north with the civil rights riots, 
their films had another effect. Ironically, 
television, which had given such a boost 
to the civil rights movement, began to 
obstruct it and contribute mightily-to 
the white blacklash. “Take the case of 
some recent footage on the Atlanta 
riots,’ says M.I.T. Political Scientist 
Harold Isaacs. “What you saw was a 
black blur of a face, two shining eyes, 
flashing teeth—shouting ‘Black power!’ 
That stirs up all too basic reactions in 
people.” Says V.O.A.’s Chancellor: “It’s 
a mistake to think that TV alone makes 
up people’s minds on broad questions. 
What it does is amplify their prejudices.” 

It can also gather its audience into a 
cohesive whole with a sureness that is 
unmatched in any other area of com- 
munications. By its coverage of the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy and 
the murder of Lee Harvey Oswald, TV 
news demonstrated its tireless capabil- 
ity and versatility. For millions upon 
‘ millions, the President’s funeral be- 

came a heart-moving personal experi- 
ence. “Television held the country to- 
gether over the transition period in a 
unique way and helped preserve the 
whole democratic process,” says one- 
time FCC Chairman Newton Minow, 
who exempts TV news from his charge 
that the medium is a “vast wasteland.” 

Space from All Angles. Aware that 
they now have on their hands a com- 
modity of indefinable power and, in- 
-evitably, incalculable value, the net- 
works are putting more time, money 
-and ingenuity than ever into their news 
programs. Both CBS and NBC now allot 
about one-quarter of their program- 
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ming to news and public affairs, ABC 
somewhat less. The Cronkite and Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley reports, which used to run 
for only 15 minutes, were increased to a 
half-hour in 1963; and ABC’s Peter Jen- 
nings with the News will go to a half- 
hour this January. Together, the three 
networks will spend $148 million on 
news this year—their budgets have been 
boosted 200% from five years before. 

For the coverage of astronautics 
alone, the networks will shell out a 
combined $20 million this year to han- 
dle all angles of the story—from anx- 
ious wives awaiting the return of the 
astronauts to the various manufacturers 
who have contributed to the space cap- 
sule. With 30- to 40-man staffs in Viet 
Nam, CBS and NBC spent over $500,- 
000 apiece on war coverage last year. 
With the help of the Early Bird com- 
munications satellite, TV managed live 
coverage of the Gemini 6 splashdown. 

Out of Context. The range is virtually 
unlimited, the impact almost awesome, 
the promise increasingly impressive. Yet 
there is general agreement that TV 
news still falls short of its potential. “It 
is hard for television newscasting to 
serve the more mature purposes of 
journalism,” says Harold Fleming, di- 
rector of the Potomac Institute. “It is 
hard for TV to give perspective, to put 
things in context.” 

Cronkite, for one, agrees. TV, he 
feels, is shortchanging the vital, repor- 
torial aspect of journalism. “The net- 
works,” he says, “including my own, do 
a first-rate job of disseminating the 
news, but all of them have third-rate 
news-gathering organizations. We are 
still basically dependent on the wire 
services. We have barely dipped our 
toe into investigative reporting.” 

For one thing, even though the net- 
works are steadily building up their 
reportorial staffs, they still have too 
few men in the field. In Washington, a 
correspondent may cover Capitol Hill 
one day, the Labor Department the 
next; on the following day a story may 
take him out of town. He has little time 
to develop expertise in any one area. 

Once a story is assigned, the reporter 
goes to work and a kind of “tyranny of 
time” sets in. Interviews are filmed, the 
films are given to leather-jacketed cour- 
iers who hop on motorcycles and rush 
to the studio while the reporter chases 
down the next subject for camera and 
sound crews. By the time the reporter 
himself gets back to the studio he 
sometimes finds that the producer has 
put his story together in a surprising 
manner. After being told that he will 
be given 10 seconds in which to mouth 
an introduction to a 20-second slice 
of film, with perhaps 15 seconds of 
narrative later on, the reporter is likely 
to explode: “Yeah, but when do I get 
to tell what else happened?” 

Cold-Eyed Calculation. Holding 
equal sway with the tyranny of time, is 
the tyranny of pictures. To the TV re- 
porter, his producer is a man who dotes 
on “fender-bender footage”: auto 
crashes, fires, demonstrations, fights. 


The more striking the pictures, the 
greater the chance that they will get on 
the air. “This is the boy-oh-boy, look- 
at-the-people-riot syndrome,” says one 
CBS correspondent. A correspondent’s 
response to the syndrome is under- 
standable. Getting on the air is the 
name of the game—especially if the 
reporter himself is visible on film while 
supplying comment; under the TV fee 
system, he earns at least $50 extra ev- 
ery time he appears on-camera. 

Then there is the matter of money. 
The expense of flying film from Viet 
Nam, for example, developing it on the 
West Coast and then leasing a line for 
$3,000 an hour to transmit the pic- 
tures to New York for inclusion in a 
program, is likely to have an overbear- 
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HUNTLEY & BRINKLEY 
At the mercy of all the tyrannies. 


ing effect on news judgment. Even if the 
pictures do not live up to the raves 
cabled in by the man in the field (who 
probably had not seen them and was 
depending on his photographer’s word), 
they may price their way onto the 
program. 

It is that same sort of cold-eyed cal- 
culation that keeps the network news 
programs where they are on the TV 
schedule—always on the unhappy edge 
of “prime time,’ which runs generally 
from 7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. Nobody in 
the management end of the business 
wants them on prime time because their 
low Nielsen ratings (generally around 
14) would presumably keep people from 
dialing in any high-rating entertainment 
show (Nielsen rating: 21) that followed. 
And no local stations want a network 
news program. at 11 p.m.—which is 
where Cronkite would like to be—be- 
cause they can make twice the money 
at that time with local spot ads on 
their own local news show. So Cronkite 
goes on at 7 p.m. in the New York area, 
just when the average commuter has ar- 
rived home to concentrate on his first 


or 


martini. In Chicago, he is broadcast at 
5:30, in San Francisco at 6:30 and 
in Los Angeles at 7. A large share of 
his potential audience is inevitably lost. 
Old Objectivity. Of almost equal im- 
portance is the tyranny of advertisers. 
Though the newsmen, with good rea- 
son, proclaim their freedom, the spon- 
sor’s influence is still apparent. Com- 
mercials, the newsmen occasionally 
boast, are restricted to a small percent- 
age of a news program’s time, far less 
than the percentage of space given over 
to ads in successful newspapers. But it 
is also true that those commercials ap- 
pear right in the middle of the electronic 
front page. Few newspapers give their 
advertisers such considerate treatment. 
And network executives are notori- 





livings “dealing with producers, direc- 
tors, business executives, salespeople, 
sponsors, agents, set designers, account- 
ants and all others in the new, huge 
superstructure of human beings hover- 
ing over the frail product,” CBS’s Eric 
Sevareid was hard put to describe the 
rigors of putting on a news program. 
“The ultimate sensation,” he finally de- 
cided, “is the feeling of being bitten to 
death by ducks.” 

Raw & Lively. To be sure, all the 
tyrannies of TV news are constantly 
fought against and often held at bay. 
Few, if any, network producers worried 
about offending Deep South viewers 
with their civil rights coverage, for ex- 
ample. ABC earned the nickname, “Afri- 
can Broadcasting Co.”; CBS became the 
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Flames that nourish the ratings at home. 


ously timid about antagonizing anyone 
—particularly the people who pay their 
bills. Which means that there is a per- 
vading reluctance to take sides on any 
issue. “I find an almost excessive lack 
of bias on television,” says Howard K. 
Smith. “We are afraid of a point of view. 
We stick to the old American belief that 
there is an objectivity. If a man says the 
world is round, we run out to find some- 
one to say it is flat.” Network executives 
are also quick to delete any portion of 
a news program that might offend any 
powerful segment of the audience. Top 
management, said the late Edward R. 
Murrow, “with a few notable excep- 
tions has been trained in advertising, 
research, sales or show business. But by 
the nature of the corporate structure, 
they also make the final and crucial de- 
cisions having to do with news and pub- 
lic affairs. Frequently they have neither 
the time nor the competence to do this.” 

Little has changed since Murrow’s 
speech almost a decade ago. Summing 
up for all those now who make their 
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“Colored Broadcasting Co.”; NBC, the 
“Negro Broadcasting Co.” 

Of all the shows on all the networks, 
it is Cronkite’s that most consistently 
triumphs over the built-in drawbacks of 
TV newscasting. His reporters have 
learned to respect his news judgment; 
his producers have learned that he will 
back that judgment with a fierce pride. 
Despite the cost, he will not hesitate to 
remake the tape of his show when new 
film or a new story cries out for space— 
even after the original broadcast has 
already gone on the air in some parts of 
the country. He is determined to keep 
up with what he and other TV com- 
mentators like to call the “raw news,” 
the “hard news” of day-to-day events— 
which is to say, the late-breaking stories 
that have always made up some of the 
liveliest stuff of journalism. 

For all the lure of news in the raw 
though, it was wariness born of long ex- 
perience as reporters that caused Cron- 
kite and his executive producer Ernest 
Leiser to hesitate and worry for hours 






over whether to run the now-famous fil 
sequence showing U.S. Marines in Au- 
gust 1965 burning a Vietnamese village. 
Were the pictures fair to the U.S.? To 
the Marines? Or was their message 
somewhat out of balance? In the end, it 
was decided that the pictures were sim- 
ply too good to pass up. So, along with a 
narration by CBS Correspondent Morley 
Safer, Cronkite’s audience saw a filmed 
report that represented most of what is 
best and most of what is distressing in 
TV’s coverage of the war. E 

Message of Urgency. The very sight 
of Safer, gaunt and haggard, out there 
in the midst of battle, brought the war 
to the screen with undeniable immedi- 
acy. It testified to the reporter’s scorn 
for danger as he tracked down his story. 
No Marine rifleman was more exposed 
to enemy fire than Safer and his crew as 
they lugged their bulky equipment to the 
outskirts of the hamlet called Cam Ne. 
The very sound of Safer’s voice, excited 
yet sure, carried a message of urgency. 
“This is what the war in Viet Nam is 
all about,” he intoned, as the camera 
panned over crying women and old 
men. In his careful solemnity there was 
an echo of CBS Hero Edward R. Mur- 
row reporting World War II on radio: 
“This is London.” 

It was clear what Safer meant. To 
him, the war in Viet Nam was all about 
husky, well-equipped Marines burning 
down an entire village, leveling 150 
homes “in retaliation for a burst of gun- 
fire.” If there were Viet Cong around, 
Safer said, “they were long gone.” And 
the Marines, he intimated, were wreak- 
ing a kind of harsh vengeance as the 
day’s operation burned homes, “wound- 
ed three women, killed one baby, 
wounded one Marine and netted four 
prisoners—four old men who could not 
answer questions put to them in Eng- 
lish. Four old men who had no idea 
what an ID card was.” 

Perhaps the emotional phrases were 
only to be expected in an emotional 
situation. And the fact is that even if 
Safer had gone out of his way to try to 
explain or excuse the Marines at Cam 
Ne, his words would have had little ef- 
fect. To try to put pictures of one village 
burning into proper context, to balance 
that one incident against all the other 
activity that makes up the war in Viet 
Nam, would be all but impossible. On 
TV news, pictures make their own front- 
page context; it takes a skillful script 
indeed to give them an added dimen- 
sion, to remind the viewer that they are 
only part of the story. All too often the 
reporter in the field only adds a little 
wordy color or asks an inane question: 
“Seen action like this before, Marine?” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! NBC’s Chet Hunt- 
ley, for one, is worried that too many 
TV reporters in Viet Nam concentrate 
far too much on Safer-like shots, the 
kind of flaming action that ensures an 
appearance on the air at home. The mil- 
itary thinks that too many correspond- 
ents are out there for their. “own per- 
sonal aggrandizement,” Huntley told a 
Variety reporter recently. ABC’s Howard 
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Or sambas or frugs or bossa novas or 
fire dances or tea dances. Don’t be bashful. 
South America will try anything once. 
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Crescendos 


This is lguassd Falls, larger than Niagara, 
larger than Victoria, located where 
Argentina, Brazil and Paraguay meet. 
You can’t miss it. 








SOUTH AMERICA HAS 
TWO SIDES. AND WE 
CAN SHOW YOU BOTH. 


The West Coast with Panagra: Find 
the lost kingdom of Machu Picchu. 
Seek history in Lima, where old 
colonial means old Spain. See an 
altar of solid silver in Santiago. Play 
games on the beach at Vina del Mar. 


The East Coast with Pan Am: Battle 
a king fish called Dorado on the 
Salto Grande. Climb a mountain, 
right in Rio. Watch the world go by, 
from an Amazon riverboat. Watch 
the people go by, from an Ipanema 
cabana. Go buy a nugget of gold, 
in Paramaribo. 


A travel agent can help you plan. 
Both coasts are yours for the price 
of a 30-day excursion ticket to 
Buenos Aires. And that’s just $550 
from New York. 
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2 Chevelle SS 396 Sport Coupe 
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Now, as many kinds as there are 

kinds of drivers to enjoy them—from the 
SS 396 (the Chevelle for the driving man) 
to the brand new Concours Custom Wagon 


Long live Chevelle! And with it the trim dimensions, sharp 
performance and great maneuverability that have become 
Chevelle characteristics. 

For ’67 there’re a new grille, new wraparound taillights and 
distinctive sheet-metal changes. The effect is a newer, more 
contemporary look for all models. 

As for specific models, one is completely new: the sumptuous 
Concours Custom Wagon shown above, featuring the 
rich look of wood outside. Then there’s the SS 396 with a 
396-cubic-inch Turbo-Jet V8, special suspension and many other 
remarkable features to delight the stout of heart. Other models, 
too: Malibu, 300 Deluxe and 300, all with Body by Fisher. 

In addition, every 67 Chevelle carries a multitude of new 
safety features such as the GM-developed energy-absorbing 
steering column; a dual master cylinder brake system with 
warning light; four-way hazard warning flasher; and folding 
front seat back latches. 

Do try a Quick-Size Chevelle at your Chevrolet dealer’s now. 
It’ll bring out the driver in you. 





The American martini man. 
He used to swear by British gin. 


But American gin? 
“Heaven forfend!!!!” 
That’s the kind of cruel kiss-off 
we used to get. But that was all 
before the American martini 
_ man discovered America—that 
4 quaint little land where the 
~ natives make a gin 
especially for their / 
native American 
drink: the (dry, dry, $a 
dry) martini. The gin & 
is called Calvert Gin. 
We make it with exotic ial 

botanicals gathered in 
the wayout of Asia and 
Africa. To that, weadd 
# our own fresh, hand- | 
\ cut lime peel to geta_ 
' spark offresh, crisp | 
4 } flavor. But most im- 
portant of all, we distill over 
and over and over again 
~~ until Calvert Gin is 100% dry. 
100% for 1 aestiets martini. 
Now there’s an awesome breach in many an 
American martini man’s dedication to British gin. 
You can understand why the British are all 
broken up about it. 
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= -K. Smith took the same tack when he 


returned from a recent visit to Viet 
Nam. During the Buddhist demonstra- 
tions, he said, “television gave the im- 
pression that the whole country was 
rioting, instead of 2,000 out of 17 mil- 


“lion.” Television, he complained, “still 


gives the impression that it is an Ameri- 
can war out there. You never see a Viet- 
namese action.” His colleagues, he said, 
were completely ignoring all the work 
on pacification. They look for what 
will get-on the air, “and that’s bang, 
bang, bang. We’re missing all the na- 
tion building.” 

Others among the regular Saigon TV 
corps agree. “Let’s be truthful,” said 
one of them in TV Guide as he offered 
a straightforward explanation for all 
the battle footage he and his compet- 
itors are sending home. “Here in Viet 
Nam you can get your face on the net- 
work news three or four times a week. 
Its risky, but it’s money in the bank. 
We're all war profiteers.” 

The accusation is harsh. Viet Nam 
is TV’s first war; the medium’s mis- 
takes are due as much to overall in- 
experience as they are to individual 
overinvolvement. The networks are 
learning fast; the quality of their cov- 
erage is improving steadily. It had bet- 
ter. By next year, if the Viet Nam 
conflict continues, a new communica- 
tions satellite high over the Pacific may 
make live coverage available. Then 
TV’s first war will become the first war 
brought home to the American living 
room even as it is fought. 

News Sense. Apart from its troubles 
with the “raw” news of immediate 
events, television has demonstrated that 
it is perfectly possible to unite film with 
text in a news program that is both 
balanced and provocative. Taking one 
of the most abstruse and complex of 
current topics—the Common Market— 
John Chancellor made it understandable 
as well as entertaining in a special that 
few critics thought would come off. By 
examining some of the blatant misuses 
of federal highway funds, Brinkley 
showed what a cutting edge investiga- 
tive TV work can have. Many people 
have ridden the fabled Orient Express, 
but NBC’s Edwin Newman was the first 
to take a television camera along, and 
he exposed the ride for the grueling, 
unglamorous trip it is. “Why do we 
have to wait for the Fulbright commit- 
tee to examine our China policy?” asks 
Edward P. Morgan. “Television should 
have gotten the idea well beforehand.” 

To meet such criticism, says Cronk- 
ite, the television industry will have to 
train its own journalists. It will have to 
build a corps of correspondents with 
well-developed news sense and a dis- 
ciplined news judgment. Until that hap- 
pens, however, TV will continue to raid 
the other media—as it did in the case of 
Walter Cronkite, who has worked for 
both radio and television and brought 
to them a pervasive background of 
news experience. 

Born in St. Joseph, Mo., brought up 
in Kansas City, Cronkite found report- 
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ing far more exciting than his studies 
and dropped out of the University of 
Texas in his junior year. For a short 
while he found his niche as a radio 
sportscaster, and he achieved a measure 
of local renown with his talent for the 
then-popular practice of replaying foot- 
ball games with nothing but wire-serv- 
ice copy, a sound-effects man and his 
own fertile imagination to give the lis- 
tener the effect of an on-the-spot de- 
scription. He improvised elaborate de- 
scriptions of players and cheerleaders, 
even pretended to recognize friends in 
the stands. Once, when the wire broke 
down, he kept a game going for 20 
minutes on imagination alone. “I 
marched them up and down the field— 
with frequent and protracted time outs. 
When the wire finally came back, I dis- 
covered that Notre Dame had scored. 
I had them on their own 20-yd. line. 





AS WAR CORRESPONDENT (1946) 
The Canadians were not amused. 


I had to get them all the way back 
downfield to score in a hurry.” 

Success with Chalk. The sportscaster 
soon grew restless in radio; it involved 
too much show business to suit him. 
Besides, he had met a girl named Mary 
Elizabeth Maxwell, and he had the dis- 
tinct impression that she would not mar- 
ry him until he became a bona fide re- 
porter. Cronkite joined United Press in 
Kansas City, Mo., and Betsy married 
him. They have three children: Nancy 
Elizabeth, 18, Mary Kathleen, 16, 
Walter Leland III, 9. 

In 1942, Cronkite became a U.P. 
war correspondent. He covered the 
North African landings, then the air 
war out of London. Put in charge of 
U.P.’s operations in the Low Countries 
after the invasion, he often arrived in 
towns ahead of liberating Canadian 
troops. “I got a lot of garlands and 
heard a lot of welcoming speeches. The 
Canadians were not amused.” 

At war’s end, Cronkite went to Mos- 
cow for two grim years as U.P. bureau 
chief. Back in the U.S., he was offered 
a job as a KMBC radio correspondent 
in Washington. The pay was good, but 
Cronkite was dubious, “News is a news- 
paper’s business,” he bluntly told KMBC, 


“and it isn’t radio’s business.” He final- 
ly accepted, though, at double his U.P. 
salary, which, after ten years, was still 
only $125 a week. When the Korean 
war broke out, he was hired by CBS 
and made an impromptu TV debut giv- 
ing a lecture on the war, complete with 
chalk and blackboard. He was such a 
hit that against his better judgment he 
was soon shifted to television news. “It 
was a time,” he says, “when no self- 
respecting newsman wanted anything 
to do with this new electronic beast.” 

Cronkite was not long in getting the 
beast under control. In 1952, CBS News 
Director Sig Mickelson picked him to 
anchor the network’s coverage of the 
national political conventions, and he 
did such a workmanlike job that he 
found himself in the top rank of news- 
casters. Suddenly he was a star. He be- 
gan to have his own news shows—T wen- 
tieth Century and Eyewitness to History. 

Drowned in Din. Despite Cronkite’s 
unqualified success as a newsman, the 
network persuaded him to try to be an 
entertainer as well. Reluctantly, he 
agreed to host a CBS morning program 
to compete with Dave Garroway’s To- 
day Show, and he found himself a hos- 
tage to show business. A gag writer was 
hired to write his lines, and he lost con- 
trol of the program. “I was reasonably 
charming,” he insists to this day, “but 
the whole thing didn’t work out.” 

One morning when he arrived for 
work, he learned from a TV gossip 
column that he had been replaced by 
Jack Paar. “In the course of the day, I 
discovered that the Hollywood version 
of the networks is quite correct. I called 
CBS executives all day long and couldn’t 
reach a single one. The order was out 
to all secretaries that no one wanted to 
talk to me.” It was small consolation 
to open his mail and read one brief 
letter: “Jack Paar won’t be as good as 
you. I know—I’m his mother.” 

After that debacle, along came Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley with their breezier approach 
to the political conventions of 1956. “TI 
was the old hand,” says Cronkite, “but 
they received the critical attention.” To 
make matters worse, by the 1964 con- 
ventions, the network competition was 
out of hand. Lugging their equipment 
with them, TV reporters swarmed over 
the convention floor. Quiet and re- 
strained, Walter Cronkite tended to get 
lost in the crush. CBS executives became 
so panicked by the Huntley-Brinkley 
ratings that they rigged Cronkite with 
a new headset—one earphone tuned to 
the* podium, the other to the control 
room. Their anchorman could not make 
much sense out of anything. “It was as 
bad a job as I have ever done,” he re- 
members. Completely agreeing, CBS re- 
placed him at the Democratic Conven- 
tion with the team of Roger Mudd and 
Bob Trout. The replacement got even 
worse ratings than Cronkite. 

Demoted though he was, Cronkite 
bounced back. The audience for his 
evening news program, which he had 
taken over in 1962, continued to grow. 
“Sometimes Cronkite goes too far and 
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tries to tell everything like the New 
York Times,” says Fred Friendly, who, 
as CBS news president, used to be Cron- 
kite’s boss. “But he is a success because 
he cares so deeply for the news.” As 
Cronkite puts it: “I like working with 
the commodity, in the way a farmer likes 
to work with the black soil of Iowa.” 
Although he now earns $200,000 a 
year—a combination of fees and a base 
salary of about $25,000—Cronkite is 
still easygoing and gregarious. Thanks 
to his philosophy, “If it’s for sale, buy 
it,’ he owns a 35-ft. ketch that he sails 
with his family in the waters around 
Long Island. In the 1950s he took up 
sports-car racing, even drove a Lancia 
in the Sebring twelve-hour race. Once, 
while tearing through the Great Smoky 
Mountains, he went off on a turn and 





IN A LOTUS AT LIME ROCK, CONN. 


after his program ran a film of Negro 


children being beaten by whites in Gre- 
nada, Miss. “He positively recoiled,” 
says Renick. “That hurt look was the 
most powerful kind of editorializing. It 
was as effective as Huntley and Brinkley 
getting their opinions across by sly side 
comments and making mouths.” 

The stars themselves have mixed feel- 
ings about playing the role of what 
Brinkley calls the “all-wise, all-knowing 
journalistic superman.” Brinkley is both- 
ered because “it’s just impossible to 
know everything that is happening all 
the time, to really know what you’re 
talking about.” Cronkite has further 
complaints. Among the 1,000 or so let- 
ters he receives each week are some 
disconcerting notes from women who 
claim to have discovered a secret mes- 
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their aeavenene fondo ‘ 
Cronkite, among others, will soon ma 
his debut on I’ve Got a Secret an 
Captain Kangaroo. 

By now they will take it in stride. 
Television news knows its power. It has 
come a long way since the days when _ 
pencil journalists demonstrated their 
contempt for their upstart rival by car- 


rying clackers to news events to foul © 


up sound tapes and by unplugging the 
cables of the TV equipment. 

The networks, Cronkite is happy to 
say, have shown considerable restraint 
and responsibility in not stooping to a 
tabloid treatment of the news, the crime 
and sex coverage that he is sure could 
quadruple their audience. They are 
moving, he believes, not in the direction 
of sensationalism but toward greater 
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Stretching hard now to achieve the American ideal. 


_ plunged 100 feet into a stream. He was 
well belted in, and he emerged unhurt, 
but these days Betsy frowns on the 
sports-car bit. 

In a business where ulcers are an oc- 
cupational disease, Correspondent Cron- 
kite seems to have only one persistent 
worry: that he may be shrinking. “When 
I was a young man,” he says, “I could 
happily say I had achieved the Ameri- 
can ideal of being six feet. Now I have 
to stretch hard to make it.” Retorts his 
wife: “Nonsense, Walter has always been 
just a hair under six feet.” 

No Snow Job. Whatever his height, 
Cronkite has earned top billing in a star 
system that rivals any in show business. 
Alongside him are Huntley and Brink- 
ley; ranking just below are such news- 
casters and commentators as CBS’s Seva- 
reid and Harry Reasoner, NBC’s Frank 
McGee, ABC’s Howard K. Smith. Wher- 
ever they go, the stars are instantly rec- 
ognized. When they cover a story, their 
presence makes a story in itself. Their 
casual power to shape the news is im- 
mense. Ralph Renick, news director of 
Miami’s Station WTVJ, says he will never 
forget the expression on Cronkite’s face 
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sage in his broadcast beamed to them 
alone and are eager to arrange a tryst. 
But no such beefs from the stars will 
make the system go away. “People tend 
to believe certain individuals in times 
of crisis,’ says Sevareid. “They get a 
feeling with a broadcaster. They know 
if he is trying to do a snow job.” 

In the battle of the stars for ratings, 
Huntley-Brinkley and Cronkite seesaw 
back and forth as public tastes vary 
between a preference for the wry quip 
and the more stolid Cronkite style. 
Though he thinks a Brinkley bon mot 
is well worth waiting for, New York 
Times TV Critic Jack Gould admires 
Cronkite’s “uncanny ability to fight fa- 
tigue.” As a critic in the Providence 
Journal put it: “Viewers rarely recall 
or relish a Cronkite statement. They 
believe it instead.” 

No Bulk. They believe it despite all 
the lingering aspects of show business. 
Resentful as TV newsmen are of the 
very word “show,” the smell of grease 
paint still clings to their programs. Last 
week CBS announced that its newsmen 
would be making one-shot appearances 
on entertainment shows to publicize 


professionalism. The widespread use of 
communications satellites, he says, will 
cut down the high costs of landline 
charges; and with the savings, he hopes, 
the networks will build up their news- 
gathering services. Further miniaturiza- 
tion of equipment will make TV teams 
less obtrusive when they go out on a 
story. One man equipped with a pocket 
or lapel camera will be able to replace 
five. “He won’t attract attention,” says 
Cronkite. “He won’t make news by just 
being there. A source will talk more 
easily when the lights and the big eye 
are not on him.” 

However much television news im- 
proves, though, Cronkite is convinced 
that it can never replace printed news. 
Though he feels that a half-hour news 
program is the equivalent of the front 
page of a very good newspaper, he 
realizes that all those other pages are 
still missing. “We do such a slick job,” 
he says, “that we have deluded the pub- 
lic into thinking that they get all they 
need to know from us. And the people, 
if they are to exercise their franchise 
intelligently, need a flow of bulk infor- 
mation. We can’t give it to them.” 
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Prognosis for our Hospitals 


More and more patients, not enough medical staff, overcrowded facilities. 
Hospital Communications Systems from Sylvania will help. 


Even if there were enough doctors and enough beds, hundreds 
of problems would still exist. There aren’t enough nurses, 
attendants, clerks or technicians. Ten people are needed for 
each patient in most of today’s hospitals. 
The solution for the future: make the work go faster. 
That’s the direction Sylvania Commercial Electronics is 
taking. We’re in the process of developing communications 
systems to speed up hospital services. cece 
A unique TV camera inside a surgical light os 
to transmit a surgeon’s-eye view of an opera- 
tion to anywhere in the world. 
Locator systems to page a doctor and pin- 
point his whereabouts. 
A prescription relay, transmitting directly 


from doctor to pharmacy. And similar systems to speed rout- 
ing and reading of laboratory reports. 

Sylvania is already solving problems with custom-designed 
closed-circuit TV to watch intensive-care patients. TV visiting 
to put isolation patients in touch with their families. And 
entertainment systems for a more homelike environment. 

Can the burdens of overworked hospitals be overcome? 

Yes. And Hospital Communications Systems 
from Sylvania will help. Sylvania Commercial 
Electronics, Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Triton ls Doomed 

Like many scientists before him, 
Caltech Graduate Student Thomas Mc- 
Cord was searching for other answers 
when he made his unexpected discov- 
ery. Curious about the odd behavior of 
the planet Neptune’s two moons, Tri- 
ton and Nereid, he set out to make a 
mathematical analysis of their unusual 
orbits. Last week in the Astronomical 
Journal, he reported that his two-year, 
computer-aided investigation had not 
only accounted for the current state of 
the Neptunian satellites but had also 
given him a startling glimpse into the fu- 
ture: Triton, largest of the two moons, 
is doomed to smash into Neptune in a 
cataclysmic collision. 

Some 2,600 miles in diameter, Triton 
orbits Neptune at a distance of 220,- 
000 miles, about the same distance as 
the moon is from the earth. But unlike 
the earth’s moon and most other solar- 
system satellites, Triton moves in a ret- 
rograde direction: it circles the “wrong” 
way—clockwise—around Neptune 
which spins counterclockwise on its axis. 
Nereid, only about 200 miles in diame- 
ter, revolves in the direction of Nep- 
tune’s spin, but its orbital path is highly 
irregular, swinging as far as 6,000,000 
miles into space and as close as 900,- 
000 miles from Neptune’s surface. 

Neptune's Tides. McCord’s calcula- 
tions seem to support what other sci- 
entists have suspected. Long ago, as 
it sank from a higher orbit, Triton 
passed close to Nereid. The smaller 
moon, buffeted by Triton’s more power- 
ful gravity, may have been hurled into 
the elliptical orbit it now follows. 

Carrying his analysis further, Mc- 
Cord discovered that the forces that 
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acted on Triton to make it sink to its 
present orbit will continue to affect the 
larger moon at an accelerating rate. 
Tides raised on Neptune’s surface by 
the pull of Triton’s gravity exert a drag 
on the satellite that causes its orbit to 
decay. The tidal action on Neptune also 
creates friction that dissipates energy 
from the rotating Neptune-Triton sys- 
tem, further depressing Triton’s orbit. 

In as little as 10 million years—a 
brief interlude in the solar system’s 43- 
billion-year history—Triton could begin 
its final plunge toward Neptune’s sur- 
face. Only one event could prevent the 
terrible impact, says McCord: a phe- 
nomenon that may have occurred be- 
fore in the solar system, Neptune’s grav- 
ity could break Triton into little pieces 
as it draws near, turning the satellite 
into a set of Saturnlike rings. 


BIOLOGY 


Instant Mosquito Control 

The rice fields of California’s Sacra- 
mento Valley are flooded every year 
from spring to fall. For five months, 
they are perfect breeding grounds for 
vast swarms of mosquitoes that have 
largely become resistant to chemical in- 
secticides. For all their immunity to 
man-made controls, though, the insects 
may yet meet their match—all because 
an imaginative University of California 
scientist has gone back to nature and 
enlisted the aid of a voracious and pro- 
lific South American fish. 

Entomologist Ernest Bay has pinned 
his hopes on the little Cynolebias bellot- 
tii, or Argentine pearlfish. Almost alone 


it keeps large areas of Argentina and 


Brazil relatively free of mosquitoes. Im- 
mediately after hatching in the waters 
of low-lying flood plains the tiny fish 
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“CYNOLEBIAS BELLOTTII’ (LIFE-SIZE) 


JIM COLLISON 


ENTOMOLOGIST BAY 
Nature’s pearl. 


begins eating mosquito larvae. By the 
time it reaches its mature length of 14 
in. to 3 in. a few weeks later, it is able 
to consume about 50 larvae per day. 

The pearlfish is impressive in num- 
bers as well as appetite. Females begin 
spawning some three weeks after they 
are hatched; every week they produce 
from 30 to 300 eggs, which dry out 
and are preserved in the baked mud 
after floodwaters recede. The next year, 
when the plains are inundated again, 
the eggs hatch in as little as half an 
hour after they are moistened, produc- 
ing a new generation of fish to sweep 
the waters clear of mosquito larvae. 

Bay obtained a small number of 
pearlfish two years ago-and kept some in 
cages in a water-covered rice field, 
others in test tanks. Their breeding hab- 
its were unaffected; during’ one two- 
month test, three pairs of caged pearl- 
fish produced a total of almost 2,000 
eggs. While 60% hatched under ideal 
laboratory conditions, as few as one- 
tenth of 1% of those left-to dry in a 
simulated rice-field environment later 
produced fish. But even this rate, Bay 
calculated, is enough for a yearly popu- 
lation of about 38,000 fish per acre. 

Bay is now concentrating on mass- 
breeding pearlfish in his laboratory, at- 
tempting to produce enough to “seed” 
California’s rice fields and, eventually, 
the flood plains in California and other 
states. He envisons the day when many 
of the intermittently flooded fields in 
the U.S. will be rich in pearlfish eggs. 
Then as spring rains herald another 
flood season, millions of eggs will hatch, 
providing nature’s own form of instant 
mosquito control. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE WORLD'S FINEST 


PERSONAL CAR @ 





ELDORADO ly Calla / 


luxurious, offering remarkable five-passenger spaciousness 


This is the Fleetwood Eldorado—a totally new kind of personal 
car that introduces a totally new kind of personal motoring—a 
unique creation that combines the spirit and action of a perform- 
ance car with the comfort and graciousness of a luxury car 
—a blend of power and poise, of elegance and excitement, of 
daring and distinction. Eldorado isa styling masterpiece—long, 
low, clean and classic. Its spectacular hood... its daring roof 
lines...its concealed headlights...its dramatic rear styling... 


are unlike anything the world has ever seen. Its interiors are 


and a rich choice of colors, fabrics, leathers and options. 
Eldorado is the first automobile in the world to offer the pre- 
cision of front wheel drive with the disciplined maneuverability 
of variable ratio power steering and the balance of automatic 
level control. The Eldorado is breathtakingly new—but it is 
also completely a Cadillac in size and stature, in safety and con- 
venience, in quiet and quality. You owe yourself an appraisal 


of the Fleetwood Eldorado—the world’s finest personal car. 





Who else but Cadillac could introduce a per- 
sonal car as fabulous as the magnificent 
Eldorado—and at the same time offer you 
eleven more of the newest and most exciting luxury motor cars 
ever created! One glance tells you these are by far the most 
beautiful Cadillacs of all time... with new forward-sweeping 
front end... with clean new side contours that present a 


single, flowing line from front to rear... and with dramati- 


cally new rear design. And with this new Cadillac look comes 
a host of truly significant Cadillac advancements—including 
the richest, most luxurious interiors in history . .. an impres- 
sive array of new fabrics, leathers, colors and finishes...a totally 
new, more generously padded, fully recessed instrument 
panel enhancing driver visibility and convenience... an even 





The surprising newness of Cadillac for 1967 is elegantly expressed by the Coupe de Ville, above, and the Fleetwood Brougham, shown below. 


The Standard if the 


smoother, more responsive Cadillac engine...improved Turbo 
Hydra-Matic Drive and variable ratio power steering . . . auto- 
matic folding seat latches ...a new and distinctive center- 
padded steering wheel... a new General Motors-developed 
energy absorbing steering column. These are but a few of the 
many Cadillac achievements that provide incomparable com- 
fort, unmatched performance, unexcelled safety and conve- 
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nience, and a sense of owner pride and satisfaction that can 
be found with no other motor car. These extraordinary 1967 
Cadillacs are now at your authorized Cadillac dealer’s. See and 
drive them as soon as you can. For once you have personally 
admired and inspected these finest of luxury auto- 
mobiles, you'll agree that nothing on the highway 
ever said new so beautifully—or Cadillac so well. 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 
MARK OF EXCELLENCE 
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Everywhere else 
in the world, when 
you order whisky, 
you get Scotch. 


Why not try 
the Scotch that _ 
started it all? 





BY. APPOINTMENT Ou 
HER-MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
OTOH WHIS DISTILLERS: 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., 
GLASGOW, 
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There are two“Black & White” Scotches, and one is Extra Light. 











THE LAW 


a 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Hardly Going Out of Business 


In the not-so-distant past, the Su- 
_preme Court hewed to precedent and 
generally rebuffed all but the most mon- 
umental constitutional questions. But 
ever since Earl Warren became Chief 
Justice in 1953, a new “activist”: court 
has thrown open its judicial windows to 
practically every ill and issue of U.S. 
life. In the face of what it regards as 
legislative inaction, the “Warren court” 
has desegregated schools, revolutionized 
criminal justice, rewritten the U.S. po- 
litical system by plunging into the thicket 
of legislative reapportionment. To ex- 
pand the long reach of the Constitu- 
tion, it has imposed almost all of the 
Bill of Rights on the states as weil as 
the Federal Government for the first 
time in U.S. history. 

Time and again, critics have blasted 
the Warren court for being more politi- 
cal than judicial; yet time and again, its 
controversial decisions have survived all 
efforts to override them by constitu- 
tional amendment. Not surprisingly, the 
nation’s lawyers now figure that almost 
every case raises constitutional issues 
that may attract the court. They ap- 
peal more and more cases, and as a re- 
sult, more and more decisions raise more 
and more issues. Over the years, the 
court’s workload has risen steadily. In 
1940 the court handied only 977 cases, 
in- 1950 only 1,181. Last term it con- 
sidered a total of 3,267 cases. 

Guilt & Garbage. To hear some ex- 
perts tell it, the Warren court has cov- 
ered so much ground that it now faces 
its dullest term in 14 years. At first 
glance, the new docket promises few 
blockbuster decisions, such as those that 
banned public-school prayers in 1963 
and curved confessions last June. Yet 
the Warren court is hardly preparing to 
go out of business. Last week it faced re- 
quests to review lower-court decisions 
involving everything from labels on 
Swiss cheese to the right of students to 
sport beards and spurn haircuts. This 
week as it goes back to work, the court 
begins hearing oral arguments in three 
cases that will plunge it right back into 
_a familiar miasma—obscenity. 

-' None of the obscenity cases “prom- 
ises to answer lower-court prayers for 
clarification of last term’s Ginzburg de- 
cision. But two may clarify the doctrine 
of scienter (to know), the requirement 
that a smut seller must have “guilty 
knowledge” that his wares are obscene 
before he is criminally liable. In a New 
York case, Times Square Bookstore 

_ Clerk Robert Redrup was convicted of 

_ selling paperbacks titled Lust Pool and 

Shame Agent to a plainclothes cop who 
asked him why he sold such “garbage.” 
- Said Redrup: ‘“There’s worse stuff 

around.” Redrup argues that his com- 
- ment failed to prove scienter. 
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Press v. Privacy. After obscenity, the 
court faces more redolence: Teamster 
Boss Jimmy Hoffa’s 1963 conviction 
(eight years, $10,000) for fixing a 1962 
Tennessee jury that acquitted him of 
the charge of taking a bribe from a 
trucking company. Hoffa protests that 
the Justice Department’s tampering evi- 
dence came from a “spy,” planted 
among his entourage, who violated his 
right to counsel by attending some of 
Hoffa’s conferences with his attorney. 
Hoffa Lawyer Z. T. Osborn Jr., who got 
32 years for tampering with another 
Hoffa jury, protests the Government’s 
use of a recorder taped to the back of 
another “spy.” On these cases hang not 
only the defendants’ fate but also Gov- 
ernment use of informers and electronic 
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& Gamble’s acquisition of Clorox 
Chemical Co., the top U.S. manufac- 
turer of liquid bleach. The FTC washed 
out the 1957 merger, ruling it unfair to 
smaller competitors; a U.S. appellate 
court reversed the FTC, calling it hos- 
tile to mere bigness. The Government, 
which has yet to lose a major antitrust 
case in the Warren court, now seeks to 
vindicate the FTC. 

@ DOUBLE JEOPARDY. The Fifth Amend- 
ment bars federal courts from trying 
anyone twice for the same offense, but 
that particular Bill of Rights provision 
has yet to be applied to the states. As 
one result, the Supreme Court ruled in 
1959 that a person can be tried for the 
same crime in both federal and state 
courts (Bartkus vy. Illinois). As anoth- 
er, Indiana’s top court last year re- 
jected the federal standard, upholding 
Ronald R. Cichos’ retrial and convic- 
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MARK PAINTER 
More and more decisions raise more and more issues. 


eavesdropping—practices that raise 
complicated issues of due process as 
well as privacy. 

In another key privacy case (Time 
Inc. v. James J. Hill), the novel issue is 
whether the First Amendment right of 
free press limits a state-law remedy for 
invasion of privacy. LIFE ran a photo 
review of the 1955 play The Desperate 
Hours, noting its apparent parallels to 
an incident involving the real-life Hull 
family, whose home had been invaded 
by escaped convicts. Citing inaccuracies, 
Hill won a $30,000 New York award 
under a privacy law that may some- 
times make even honestly erring news 
reports actionable if the subject did not 
consent to the story and the publisher’s 
“sole” aim was to boost circulation. Al- 
though the case. was argued last term, 
with Lawyer Richard Nixon appearing 
for Hill, the Supreme Court took the 
unusual step of ordering re-argument 
next week before issuing a decision. 

Also accepted and due for early ar- 
gument are cases affecting important 
aspects of U.S. law: 
© ANTITRUST. The year’s big merger case 
involves mammoth Soapmaker Procter 


tion for reckless homicide while tossing 
out his claim of double jeopardy. If 
Cichos wins his Supreme Court appeal, 
all American courts will have to use the 
federal double-jeopardy rule, while fed- 
eral and state agents will have to de- 
cide who will prosecute when both have 
jurisdiction. 

@ JUVENILE COURTS. The court has yet 
to hold that the 14th Amendment gives 
accused juveniles such adult due-proc- 
ess rights as counsel and the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. Most ju- 
venile courts, as a matter of fact, are 
considered “therapeutic tribunals,” and 
as such they largely ignore criminal- 
law standards. In Arizona, a neighbor 
accused Gerald Gault, 15, of making 
lewd phone calls in 1964. Proceeding 
informally, the juvenile-court judge 
acted without advising Gerald of any 
of his constitutional rights or his ever 
hearing his accuser. Young Gerald was 
given six years in a State training school. 
Arizona’s top court upheld the sen- 
tence; his parents and numerous amici 
curiae now challenge Arizona’s entire 
juvenile code’ as unconstitutional. If 
the Supreme Court agrees, in Re Gault 
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may drastically change juvenile courts 
throughout the U.S. 

@ SELF-INCRIMINATION. The court has 
twice upheld a 1951 federal law requir- 
ing gamblers to buy a $50 tax stamp, 
pay 10% tax on all bets, and divulge 


all clients’ names and addresses. The 


court saw no conflict with the Fifth 
Amendment privilege against self-in- 
crimination, even in states where gam- 
bling is illegal. But last year the court 
ruled that another federal law forcing 
Communists to register did violate the 
Fifth. Now a Bridgeport, Conn., gam- 
bler named Frank Costello (no kin to 
the more famous retired gambler, 
Frank Costello) aims to parlay the 
Communist decision and scratch his 
one-year rap for ignoring the federal 
gambling law. If the court rereads the 
Fifth Amendment, the results may dis- 
may federal agents. 

e SPEEDY TRIAL. In federal courts, the 
Sixth Amendment right to “speedy tri- 
al” spurs prosecutors to try defendants 
promptly after indictment or face pos- 
sible court dismissal of the charges. 
In many state courts, defendants may 
await trial for: months or even years 
while friendly witnesses vanish. In 1964, 
Duke University Zoologist Peter Klop- 
fer was arrested for trespass while try- 
ing to-desegregate a Chapel Hill café. 
The prosecutor invoked a unique North 
Carolina law empowering him to sus- 
pend the charges, then revive them any 
time he pleased. In effect, says Klopfer, 
he was permanently enjoined from ra- 
cial protest in violation of his right to 
speedy trial as well as free expression 
and equal protection. 

Atheists & Nudists. Among scores of 
cases not yet accepted, the court may 
find sleepers that can put their mark on 
the entire term. Assorted appeals could 
push the court’s historic one-man, one- 
vote reapportionment ruling down to 
the election of judges, county supervi- 
sors and school boards. Others seek to 
void laws against racial intermarriage in 
17 states, rule nudist magazines non- 
obscene, and lift the State Department 
ban on travel to Cuba. The court is be- 
ing asked to expand its 1964 libel de- 
cision (Times v. Sullivan) by subjecting 
not only public officials but anyone “in 
the public eye” to the stiff burden of 
proving “actual malice.” In the case of 
Mark Painter, 8, the court is also being 
asked to review an Iowa ruling that 
took the child away from his fit but 
“bohemian” father and gave him to his 
“conventional” grandparents. 

Not the least of the questions up for 
consideration are two California Su- 
preme Court decisions that threw out 
the voters’ overwhelming approval of 
state constitutional amendments. When 
Californians went to the ballot box and 
banned pay TV, ruled the state court, 
they violated the First Amendment right 
of free expression. When they toppled 
laws barring racial discrimination in the 
sale or rental of private housing, said 
the court, their vote amounted to dis- 
criminatory “state action” that violated 
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the equal-protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment. Now the nation’s top court 
must decide whether to review those de- 
cisions or let them stand. 

Equally combustible is a Maryland 
high-court ruling that voided state grants 
for nonreligious facilities at three reli- 
gious colleges. The court saw in the prac- 
tice an unconstitutional “establishment of 
religion,” thus casting grave doubt on 
similar federal support for church col- 
leges and parochial schools. Even more 
combustible is Atheist Madalyn Murray 
O’Haire’s challenge of tax exemption for 
churches, which the Maryland court 
unanimously rejected. 

Straining Dignity. While the Warren 
court mulls over such potential block- 
busters, many a free-swinging legal pun- 
dit is gossiping that two of the great 
activists may soon quit—Justice Hugo 
Black, because he is now past 80, and 
Justice William O. Douglas, because he 
has supposedly strained court dignity by 
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JUDGE EDWARDS 
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. " fe a} 
week, “takes us on a walk 
beautiful countryside—a countryside o 
delicate restraints governed by high pur- 


poses. But even a hasty examination — 
shows signs that it may also be strewn 
with land mines of coercion and booby — 


traps of suppression.” sip 
On pain of disbarment or jail for 


contempt, the A.B.A. proposals would 


forbid police, prosecutors, defense law- 


yers and judicial employees to make > 


any out-of-court statement on the ac- 
cused’s prior criminal record or make 


public other information that might influ-_ 


ence the outcome of his trial. The black- 
out would cover the entire period from 


arrest to verdict—a period that some- 


times lasts for years. 


Daunted Defendants. Police are 


aghast. “The public has a right to know — 


how bad a criminal is,” protests Bosr 
ton’s Commissioner Edmund L. Mc- 
Namara. “The more the press blasts the 


serious criminal, the better we like it,” 


HENRY GROSKINSKY 


CARL MYDANS—LIFE 





JUDGE MEDINA 


Beautiful, but full of land mines and booby traps. 


taking a fourth wife of 23. Knowledge- 
able court watchers will have to see it to 
believe it. Even so, a change in the 
court’s composition may be coming. 
Along with the aging Black and Douglas, 
Chief Justice Warren is 76; Justices 
Clark and Harlan are 67. And the word 
is that Clark’s son Ramsey may become 
Attorney General (once his father’s 
post). If that happens, Clark might con- 
sider resigning in order to avoid any 
suggestion of impropriety in his sitting 
on Justice Department cases. Thus far, 
President Johnson has appointed only 
Justice Abe Fortas; the odds are that he 
will soon be called on to fill other va- 
cancies—and perhaps create a consid- 
erably different court in the process. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Backlash for the A.B.A. 


If first reactions are any guide, there 
is rough sledding ahead for the tough 
curbs on “trial by newspaper” proposed 
by the American Bar Association’s ad- 
visory committee on fair trial and free 
press (TIME, Oct. 7). Its report, as 
summed up by Columbia Broadcasting 
System President Frank Stanton last 


says Chief Edward F. Leiss of Metuch- 
en, N.J. “I don’t think the police are 
giving out too much information about 
accused persons,” adds. Commissioner 
Russell T. Beebe of East St. Louis, Ill. “I 
don’t think they’re giving out enough.” 
Says Houston Prosecutor Carol Vance: 
“The public has a right to know what’s 
going on—crime is their concern.” 
Many lawyers, on the other hand, hail 
pretrial silence as a promising antidote 
to jury prejudice—and they say that the 
A.B.A. proposals offer no threat to free- 
dom of the press. “Reporters might get 
out and do some digging instead of 
running over to the D.A.’s office for a 
handout,” says Manhattan Lawyer Robert 
Kasanoff. The whole point is to focus 
trials in courtrooms rather than news- 
papers, declares Richmond’s Lewis F. 
Powell Jr., former president of the 
A.B.A. The result would fortify the 
A.B.A.’s canons of ethics, which have 
condemned pretrial talk by lawyers since 
1908. As Powell puts it: “There would 


not be suppression of news but merely 


deferment.” 

' What U.S. editors widely fear is not 
so much news deferment as the prob-- 
ability that pretrial silence would foster 
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until you’ve heard RCA Stereo 8! 

Lorne Greene enjoys the tape is the Detroit-approved system 

exciting sound of RCA Stereo 8 Car- for the new-model Cars, as well as RCA STEREO 


tridge Tapes, and youwill too.Onthe the overwhelming choice for use in 


highway and at home, RCA Stereo 8 home players. Fabulous sound, the CARTRIDGE TAPES 
. offers you a dramatic new experience world’s greatest artists and more ()The most trusted name in sound 


in stereo listening. Easy to use, com- tapes to choose from—that’s RCA 
pletely automatic, 8-track cartridge Stereo8 Cartridge Tape. HearitSoon!  8-track stereo cartridge tape developed and introduced by RCA Victor 


MORE THAN 370 TAPES NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING: 
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the kind of “secret law enforcement” 
that shields lax or crooked police from 
public scrutiny—and actually hurts — 
many defendants. “If these strictures 
are adopted,” says Atlanta Constitution 
Editor Eugene Patterson, “I would hate — 
to be a Negro in some Southern com- — 
munities I know of.” ‘ 

Nothing would so delight some South- 
ern sheriffs as “an official sanction to 
keep utterly silent,” adds the Washing- 
ton Post’s Associate Editor Alfred 
Friendly. “It would help immeasurably 
‘to harass, if not frame and convict, a 
civil rights activist, and it would help a 
segregationist bully slide through court 
to an acquittal.” 

Most editors are convinced that ju- 
rors rarely recall pretrial publicity, since 
trials usually occur long after arrest. As 
for the trial itself, Houston’s canny 
Criminal Lawyer Percy Foremanis all for 
complete trial (though not pretrial) 
publicity on the ground that news slant- 
ed against his client is sure to rouse jury 
sympathy. Foreman eyen favors tele- 
vised trials: “The accused has a consti- 
tutional right to have the breaks on 
public opinion,” he says. Atlanta Crim- 
inal Lawyer Pierre Howard argues that 
trial judges are already fully empow- 
ered to safeguard trials, for example, by 
granting changes of venue. “If a judge 
wants to give a man a fair trial, he can 
do it.” : 

Muzzled Lawyers. Precisely, agrees 
Judge George C. Edwards of the US. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
who last week called the A.B.A. pro- 
posals “the most dangerous threat to 
American ideals of free speech and | 
press since the days of Joe McCarthy.” 
Edwards, who once voted to reverse 
Dr. Sam Sheppard’s murder conviction 
in an opinion that foreshadowed the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision in the 
Sheppard case, is mainly worried that 
pretrial controls will leave defense law- 
yers “muzzled” and “prosecutions cor- 
rupted against the public interest.” The 
real pressure, says Edwards, should be 
on trial judges to “make full use of the 
tools which legal tradition has given 
them to guarantee a fair trial.” 

Similar views were expressed last 
week by Judge Harold R. Medina of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, who chairs the New York City 
bar association’s fair-trial committee. 

In its own forthcoming report on the 
subject, said Medina, his committee will - 
differ sharply with the A.B.A.’s pretrial 
proposals on the ground that American 
judges lack power to discipline police 
and news media until a case comes to 
| trial. For one thing, the Constitution’s 
LEE D separation of governmental powers lim- 
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dicial establishment to put its own house 
in order,” 
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Rent your own Post Office. $6.50 a mo 


You’re looking at a Pitney-Bowes postage meter. 
It will stamp, date, seal and audit your mail in as 
little time as it takes to tell about it. And all it 
costs is $6.50 a month, plus an initial fee of $32.50. 
When you take into account the stamps you lose 
and the time you waste, we think you'll find it will 
pay its own way in your office, even if you only 
spend 25¢ a day on postage. 

Because part of the post office’s job is done right 
in your office, your mail can go through faster. And 


when it arrives, with a meter stamp instead of 
an old-fashioned postage stamp, it'll look like it 
means business. 


Once you shape up your mail operation, life in 
your office may start improving in a lot of ways. 
The girl who used to run out for stamps and do 
the licking and sticking can be free for more 
important work. Such as typing a few letters. And 
answering the phone. She may even have time to 
pour your afternoon coffee. 


Call the nearest Pitney- Bowes office. Or write to Pitney- Bowes, Inc., 1282 Pacific Street, Stamford,Conn.06904. 


Pitney-Bowes 


Originator of the 
POSTAGE METER 





Would you switch completely to 
air freight for exports to Europe ? 


Honeywell did, and expects 
to save $100,000 a year. 





Honeywell Inc. now uses fast, 
reliable jet air freight for all Euro- 
pean shipments of its automatic 
controls and instruments. More 
than 4 million pounds will go by air 
this year, with 5 million pounds a 
year anticipated by 1968. Savings 
in 1966 alone are expected to reach 
$100,000. And customers are get- 
ting better service, with delivery 
times cut by as much as four weeks. 


i 


Photographed at Philadelphia International Airport, key shipping point for Honeywell products 
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The decision to go all-air came 
after an exhaustive 15-month study 
of the company’s total distribution, 
including costs of transportation, 
transit inventory, packaging, ware- 
housing and insurance. Honeywell 
and many other firms have reached 
the same conclusion: air freight 
offers great potential for stream- 
lining distribution, lifting profits. 

Isn’t it time you checked what 


this proved marketing concept 
can do for your company? Call 
your local airline cargo sales 
office, cargo agent or forwarder. 


United 
Aircraft 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 06108 


United Aircraft advances air freight tech- 
nology with the design and manufacture of 
jet engines, propellers, environmental and 
control systems, and vertical lift aircraft. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT * HAMILTON STANDARD «+ SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT * NORDEN + UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER * VECTOR * CORPORATE SYSTEMS CENTER * UNITED AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 





Container Corporation of America Great Ideas of Western Man 
Alfred Adler (1870 -1937) 
Artist - James Gill 


It is easier to fight for one’s principles than to live up to them 
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BASEBALL 


Goose Eggs from the Orioles 


Pitching is supposed to be 75% of 
the game. So naturally the odds makers 
installed the Los Angeles Dodgers as 
8-to-5 favorites to whip the Baltimore 
Orioles in last week’s World Series. The 
Dodgers had the two highest-paid start- 
ing pitchers in baseball: Sandy Koufax 
(salary: $130,000), who set a National 
League record by winning 27 games 
during the regular season—the most 
by any lefthander since 1900, and Don 
Drysdale (salary: $115,000), the burly 
righthander who recovered from a dis- 
mal start to win four out of his last five 
starts as the Dodgers swept to the Na- 
tional League pennant. The Dodgers 
also had 17-game Winner Claude Os- 
teen, and a bullpen staff headed by 
Phil (“The Vulture”) Regan, whose 
1966 performance was nothing short 
of fantastic: 14 victories, only one loss, 
and an earned-run average (1.62) even 
lower than Sandy Koufax. 

“Those guys who make the odds nev- 
er played baseball,” grunted Baltimore 
Manager Hank Bauer. “Our own pitch- 
ing isn’t so bad either.” Oh, no? The 
Orioles’ best pitcher, Steve Barber, 
spent most of the season on the disabled 
list with a sore arm and was ineligible 
for the series. Their top winner, Jim 
Palmer (record: 15-10), gave up so 
many home runs (20) that his team- 
mates nicknamed him “Boom-Boom.” 
Baltimore’s starters managed to com- 
plete only 23 games all season—four 
fewer than Koufax alone. That pro- 
vided a lot of work for the Birds’ bull- 
pen—which was just fine with Myron 
Walter Drabowsky, 31, who has been 
shopping for a steady job ever since he 
broke into the big leagues in 1956. 

Just One Hit. “Do you know any 
Polish jokes?” goes an old baseball line, 
and the answer is “Yes, Moe Drabow- 
sky.” Drabowsky was born in Ozanna, 
Poland, came to the U.S. when he was 
three, attended Trinity College in Con- 
necticut, and collected a $75,000 bonus 
for signing with the Chicago Cubs. So 
far, so good. But he has since bounced 
around nine teams, and until this sea- 
son, when he compiled a 6-0 record 
in relief for the Orioles, his most note- 
worthy achievement was getting his 
name in the record book—for hitting 
four batters in one game. “I also was 
the losing pitcher when Early Wynn 
won his 300th game,” says Moe, “and 
I was the guy pitching when Stan Musial 
got his 3,000th hit.” 

He was also the guy Manager Bauer 
called on to relieve Dave McNally in 
Los Angeles last week—with the Ori- 
oles leading, 4-1, in the first game of 
the series and’ the bases loaded with 
Dodgers. Moe walked the second man 
he faced, forcing in a run. “Oh, oh,” 





‘he told himself, “just one base hit and 


I’m off to the showers.” Drabowsky 


-gave the Dodgers exactly that—one 
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PALMER BUNKER 


Polish jokes, pancakes and perspicacity. 


base hit, in 63 innings. He tied a 47- 
year-old World Series record by striking 
out six Dodgers in a row, set another 
mark by whiffing a total of eleven, and 
the Orioles won the game, 5-2. 

Were the Dodgers worried? Shucks, 
no—not with Sandy Koufax pitching 
the second game against Boom-Boom 
Palmer. For a fellow still nine days 
of his 21st -birthday, Palmer 
seemed strangely nonchalant. He an- 
nounced that he always eats pancakes 
before he pitches: 1) for luck, and 
2) because he does TV commercials 
for a pancake manufacturer. Then he 
added: “Against Koufax I guess I’ll have 
to rely on my skill.”” Everybody laughed. 
They stopped laughing when Palmer 
fanned six batters and shut out the 
Dodgers on four hits, 6-0. 

Cinch for the Hall. Sandy Koufax 
not only didn’t laugh, he blew his cool 
when Centerfielder Willie Davis eclipsed 
all World Series blunders of the past. 
If, as somebody once said, there is glory 
in a great mistake, Davis is a cinch for 
the Hall of Fame. With the score tied 
0-0 and Baltimore’s Boog Powell on 
first, Paul Blair sailed a lazy fly to 
straightaway center. Davis dropped it. 
Next up for the Orioles was Andy 
Etchebarren; he sailed a lazy fly to 
straightaway center. Davis dropped it. 
Not only that, he also picked up the ball 
and fired it straight as a stick into the 
Dodger dugout. Two Oriole runs scored; 
Davis became the first man in World Se- 
ries history to commit three errors in 
one inning, and his teammates chipped 
in three more before the game was over. 

“The Orioles haven’t shown me any- 
thing,” sneered Shortstop Maury Wills. 
“We'll beat them yet.” Well, why not. 
The Dodgers had cute Claude Osteen 
going for them in the third game, and 
he used to beat the Baltimores pretty 
regularly when he was pitching for 
Washington in the American League. 
All the Orioles could counter with was 
21-year-old Wally Bunker, who is strict- 
ly a fastballer. “Yup,” acknowledged 
Bunker. “But I notice the Dodgers don’t 
like fastballs.” Perspicacious, that Wal- 
ly Bunker. The Dodgers did get six hits 
to the Orioles’ three. But one of Balti- 
more’s was Paul Blair’s 430-ft. homer. 


The Orioles won, 1-0. That made it 24 
straight scoreless innings for the Dodg- 
ers, and left them just four shy of the 
alltime series record for futility—a 
mark they easily erased next day, when 
23-year-old Dave McNally shut them 
out for nine more. Frank Robinson hit 
a Don Drysdale fastball into the tenth 
row of the left field seats, and the Ori- 
oles won, 1-0, to sweep the best-of- 
seven Series in four straight games. 


AUTO RACING 
A Winner Again 


Bad was too mild a word to describe 
Jimmy Clark’s turn of luck. The best- 
known racing-car driver in the world, 
two-time Grand Prix champion, winner 
and twice runner-up in the Indianapolis 
500, Clark had not won a Grand Prix 
race all year, and he had lost his world 
title to Australia’s Jack Brabham. 

Power was his problem: the two- 
liter, 245-h.p. Coventry Climax engine 
in Clark’s Lotus was no match for the 
bigger three-liter engines that his com- 
petitors were using this year. He spent 
most of the year trying to beg, borrow 
or buy a competitive engine. But for 
last week’s U.S. Grand Prix at Watkins 
Glen, N..Y, the next-to-last race of the 
1966 season, Jim had a three-liter of 


his own—a 16-cylinder, 400-h.p. BRM. 


Then, in practice just a day before the 
race, his new engine broke down. 

Determined to appear at least, Clark 
persuaded BRM officials to lend him a 
backup three-liter that belonged to 
BRM’s own racing team of Graham Hill 
and Jackie Stewart. Mechanics worked 
all night installing the engine in Jim’s 
Lotus; the job was not completed until 
ten minutes before race time. With no 
chance to test the engine, Jim figured 
that his chances of winning—or even of 
finishing the 248-mile race—were about 
1,000 to one. “It was 30 laps before I 
tried to put on any pressure to see what 
would happen.” 

When Clark finally tramped on the 
throttle, he got the sweetest shock of 
the year. “The car ran beautifully.” His 
luck had turned again—and so had his 
competitors’. Italy’s Lorenzo Bandini, 
the early pacesetter, was forced out 
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the camera you never leave at home 


Fits pocket or purse. Big pictures? Of course! Color prints 
and slides? Exquisite! Candids at business meetings, con- 
ventions, sports events, at home, the theatre? Naturally! 
And on vacations, you travel light . . . never look like a 
tourist. This year, gift yourself . . . gift others with the 
world’s most rewarding camera. 


At fine camera stores. Brochure? Sample print? Write: 
MINOX CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1060, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


P.S. And new thrifty PREPAID PROCESSING 
by Minox Custom Service speeds your pictures 
back to you in mere days. A Berkey Photo Company 
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CLARK AT WATKINS GLEN 
Power was his problem. 


when his Ferrari developed engine trou- 
ble on the 34th lap. Champion Brabham 
took over—but a cam follower on his 
Brabham-Repco snapped on the 55th 
lap. Gunning his Lotus into the lead, 
Jimmy Clark stayed there the. rest of 
the way, averaging a record 114.94 
m.p.h. to win the 20th Grand Prix of 
his career and the biggest winner’s purse 
—$20,000—in the history of Grand 
Prix racing. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The Not-So-Big Ten 

Illinois lost, 26-7, to Southern Meth- 
odist. Minnesota got shut out by Mis- 
souri, 24-0. Indiana was embarrassed, 
20-10, by little Miami of Ohio. Oh, 
well, shrugged Midwestern football 
fans, accidents will happen. But then 
Michigan’s No. 7-ranked Wolverines 
were upset, 21-7, by unranked North 
Carolina, and Washington—a team that 
had been blanked 10-0 by the Air Force 
Academy a week before—rolled up 
413 yds. on the ground to beat Ohio 
State, 38-22. Even before last Satur- 
day’s game, when Nebraska smashed 
Wisconsin, 31-3, the Chicago Daily 
News asked: WHaT Has HAPPENED To 
THE BiG TEN? 

For almost four decades, the Inter- 
collegiate Conference, otherwise known 
as the Big Ten, has dominated U.S. 
college football—producing more na- 
tional champions (13) and more All- 
Americas (250-odd), gleefully running 
up the scores against outmanned inter- 
sectional opponents. “When  yourre 
winning,” shrugged Ohio State Coach 
Woody Hayes, “you don’t need friends.” 
And any Big Ten coach who did not 
win was likely to get the classic advice 
from his alumni: “The Super Chief 
pulls out of town in 20 minutes. Be un- 
der itn 

All that is changed now. Not only is 
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As a country on a map, we lie sprawled across the top half of 

North America—nearly four million square miles—a land singularly 

P@AKING blessed by nature. As a nation, we plan to celebrate our 

100th Birthday in 1967 by inviting the world to share in 

OF our Centennial festivities. In the beginning, our forefathers 

AN DA came seeking wealth and a new way of life. First the 

Al é French, then the British. Separately they began to 

explore and chart this vast and unknown land. Then, across a 

conference table, they combined their strengths. That was 100 years ago 

—on July 1, 1867. Now we possess this land in common under the maple leaf, 

symbol of the great forests we have hewn down together. 

An equal welcome is extended to all who come—and millions have, 

from many parts of the world, from many racial origins. 

. They have brought us hands and brains, skills and ideas. 

They have helped us spread out over this enormous territory— 

blessed with most varieties of climate and almost every natural 

resource. Joined now by railways, highways, airlines and waterways 

...and linked by radio, television and telephone networks. 

We are bound together, too, by the knowledge—gained from. 

men and women of many races—that harmony need not mean assimilation. 

Today, we are twenty million Canadians, half of us less than twenty- 

five years old. We are friends and next-door neighbours of 

the United States. Our roots run back to overseas motherlands 

but our loyalties are inseparably linked with Canada. A partner in 

the Commonwealth, we are also a member of the United Nations, sharing its 

burdens and aspirations. A land abundantly endowed—four thousand miles 

wide—we believe in the wisdom of sharing our blessings with other 

members of the human family. We are grateful to the past, invigorated by 

our current progress, and inspired by the challenge of the years that lie ahead. 

Already, Canada ranks as the third nation to have a satellite in orbit. 

Certainly 1967 finds us with much to celebrate. 

Centennial Year will be a great and glowing festival. Nowhere will 

the lights shine so brightly or so many people gather as at Montreal, where 

a host of buildings and spectacles are rising to form a new-made 

city of islands and lagoons. Here, from late April through 

October, with 70 nations assisting us, we hope to make 

our INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION—EXPO 67—the largest, finest 

WORLD’S FAIR ever held, and a true mirror of man’s achievements. 

Everywhere for our cross-country Centennial we are readying new events, 
adventures, sights and sounds and places. 

Things are happening in Canada...for us, and A ae A 


for you. We hope you will come to share them. 









PEACE TOWER, OTTAWA, CANADA Centennial Commission, Ottawa, Canada. 
- af 
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Play auto tapes at home...with RCA Victor’s new Mark 8 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Players. Enjoy up to 80 minutes of un- 
interrupted stereo music! Model YHD38 
has a built-in Solid State stereo amplifier 
and two 7” oval speakers. Also available: 
Model MHC60, to play through your own 
stereo system. See your RCA Victor @ 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Tmk(s)® 


dealer today. 


oMIS MASTER'S WOICE” 








STUDENTS: OPPORTUNITY 
TO EARN EXTRA MONEY 





(an invitation to undergraduate, gradu- 
- ate and part-time college students) 


You can earn substantial amounts of 
money throughout the school year— 
and gain practical business experience 
—by making subscriptions to TIME, 
LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED avail- 
able to students and educators at spe- 
cial rates. No previous experience 
necessary; no paperwork or billing in- 
volved. You'll set your own hours, re- 
ceive free selling supplies. Liberal 


Bers for thousands ee eae ae : hee 
. - pate in special projects and marke 
who perspire heavily research at extra fees. 


A new-type formula has been found to keep 
underarms absolutely dry — even for thou- 


For more than 30 years TIME Inc. has 





sands who perspire heavily. After decades authorized students as its representa- 
of common “deodorants,” it took a chemi- tives on campuses. Commission earn- 
cal invention eee Hae eal effective ings have helped thousands of students 
protection possible — with the same safety ; : i : 
to clothing — the same skin mildness as underwrite portions of their education- 
popular “deodorants.” Called Mitchum al expenses. If you are interested write 
Anti-Perspirant, it is the product of a today, enclosing this notice. If you are 
peat OEEY eee ae By the eligible and your application is ac- 
ousands, women with problem perspira- ' vey : 
tion are finding the protection they need — cepted La Il be notified immediately 
and never could find before. And fully ef- and receive your sales materials and 
fective as a deodorant, too, of course. If you instructions promptly. 
perspire more than average — even heavily 
seine ESei ive prosectien of Mitchum TIME Inc. College Bureau 
nti-Perspirant. Liquid or cream. Ea. $3.00. 
ecisibe ie Cenene, TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


Liquid or Cream 
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the Big Ten losing—14 out of 25 inter- — 
sectional games so far this season—it — 
seems to be resigned to losing. In Min- 
neapolis, after his Jayhawkers had beat- 
en Minnesota, 16-14, Kansas Coach 
Jack Mitchell warned: “You keep rais- 
ing your grade average and your foot- _ 
ball will soon be down to the caliber of 
the Ivy League.”* The Big Ten has 
taken some steps in that direction. Its 
grade-point requirement for freshmen 
on athletic scholarships is 1.7—.1 high- 
er than the N.C.A.A.’s own. Big Ten 
schools are limited to a total of 30 foot- 
ball scholarships for freshmen each year 
—as compared with 50 for the Univer- 
sity of Texas. They. also are forbidden to 
“red-shirt” prospects—putting them on 
a five-year program, keeping them out 
of action as sophomores in order to 
beef them up. Red-shirting is common 
practice in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence, the Southwest Conference, the 
Pacific Eight, the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference and the Midwest’s Big Eight. 

Of course, it is still possible for a Big 
Ten football player to major in physical 
education or “recreation,” which he 
may have trouble flunking, since his 
coach is likely to be one of his profes- 
sors. At Ohio State there is an under- 
graduate course im “football theory,” 
taught by Woody Hayes. 

Still, there is a diminishing interest 
among football players in such “snap” 
courses, according to Jack Mollenkopf, 
the coach at Purdue, one of the few Big 
Ten schools with a winning record 
(4-1) this year. Mollenkopf estimates 
that 75% of his players are majoring 
in “some form of economics.” Skeptics 
might suggest it was Pro Football. But 
Coach Duffy Daugherty of Michigan 
State, the only Big Ten school that was 
still undefeated last week (after down- 
ing Michigan, 20-7), insists that all his 
friends are amateurs. What’s more, their 
civil rights are being violated by the 
academic requirements and anti-red- 
shirt rules. Said Duffy: “You aren't. 
forbidden to play in the band if you 
don’t graduate in four years.” 


When they aren’t busy shrinking the 
Big Ten, the big teams get their kicks 
out of belting each other around. In 
the Southwest last week, Underdog (by 
12 points) Baylor ended Arkansas’s 24- 
game regular-season winning streak, 
7-0. Oklahoma beat Archrival Texas 
for the first time in nine years, 18-9. 
And Notre Dame proved that its earlier 
victories over Purdue (26-14) and 
Northwestern (35-7) were no flukes. 
Sophomore Quarterback Terry Hanrat- 
ty completed eleven passes, and Sopho- 
more End Jim Seymour caught eight 
of them, as the Fighting Irish rolled to 
a 35-0 half-time lead against previous- 
ly unbeaten Army. The score stayed 
the same through the second half, most- 
ly because Irish Coach Ara Parseghian 
kept his first string on the bench. 


* Or up, Who ranked No. 1 in the nation in 
rushing last week? Harvard. 
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FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS CO., Pvc EY - 86 PROOF - 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS” 
Making a light tasting whiskey that’s a real whis- So we send it back to the grain broker. 
key isn’t something you can take lightly. Many times we even go right to the farmers. Look 
The littlest thing can throw the whole thing off. over the crops and choose the best ones. And have 
Take the grain, for instance. them stored specifically for us. 
Sometimes we have to go against it. Even Gov’t It’s not the easy way to do things. But it’s the 
grades 1 & 2 aren’t always good enough. Maybe a__ only way we can make sure the grain is good enough 
bit too dry. Cracked. Too musty. for the new light (but not limp) taste of Four Roses. 


You start 
out good, , 
you end up ¢ 
Food. 





The neighborhood is still good 


If this street looks familiar, it’s because you’ve seen it before. Either in your own 
town or some place you’ ve driven through. 

It’s not a slum street. It’s just a street that has grown old and is showing its age. 

Eventually something’s going to have to be done about it. But what? Urban 
renewal, of course, is one answer. But urban renewal can sometimes become urban 
removal. Because the tenants have to be relocated be fore the renewal work can begin, 

Is there any other answer? Happily, yes. 

‘The people themselves can improve their homes. Through the use of relatively 
inexpensive materials like aluminum. And that’s where Olin comes in. 


Olin is Chemicals, Metals, Squibb Pharmaceuticals, Paper 





It's the houses that are goin 


Of course, we’re not the only ones who make aluminum products. But right now 
We’re introducing some things that no one else has. 

Pre-assembled, self-adjustable aluminum stairs, for instance. Aluminum louy- 
ered shutters. And aluminum siding that we’re making in replaceable sections for 


faster, easier and more economical installation. 
Obviously, none of these products have gone into the houses you see above. But 
let’s hope that someday soon they will. Because if the houses aren’t raised to the 
evel of the neighborhood, the neighborhood may ultimately be low- e 
ered to the level of the houses. Olin 
Packaging, Winchester—Western Arms & Ammunition. 





this Westinghouse data system helps scientists gain new facts about weather and the oceans. 


Storms, drought, floods and famine 
affect the lives of people everywhere. 
More knowledge about the seas’ effect 
on these forces is one mission of the 
Oceanographer. 

A Westinghouse data system makes 
it the most automated research vessel 
in the world. The system collects and 


analyzes scientific data about sea and 
air temperature, currents, gravity and 
the contours and makeup of the ocean 
bottom instantly—while the ship is under 
way. The computer portion of this same 
Westinghouse system monitors op- 
eration of the ship. One man can oper- 
ate the engineering plant from the cen- 





tral engine room control station. West- 
inghouse also supplied the ship’s elec- 
tric propulsion equipment. 

Pride of the Environmental Science 
Services Administration (ESSA) _ re- 
search fleet, the new ship demonstrates 
unique Westinghouse capabilities in 
marine and underseas technology. 


You can be sure if it’s Westinghouse 


MODERN LIVING 
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DRINK 
What's In 
Old-fashioneds these days are old- 
fashioned. Manhattan has become a 


tight little island without Manhattans. 
So what are people downing instead? 


Growls  Restaurateur Toots Shor: 
“Booze.” 
Increasingly, the booze is vodka, 


which for the past six years has shown 
the fastest-growing sales for liquor in 
the U.S. Businessmen like it in lunch- 
time martinis, in Bull Shots or Bloody 
Marys, because it leaves no after-breath. 
Purists are learning to drink it the way 
the Poles and Russians have for cen- 
turies: straight and cold. Among artists 
in the Long Island Hamptons, this sum- 
mer’s favorite was 100-proof Polish Bi- 
son Brand Vodka, which comes flavored 
with a thin piece of stiff grass (the herb 
Zubrowka) in every bottle. 

Bog-Fogs & Black Martinis. Because 
of its versatility, vodka has also re- 
placed rum as the prime ingredient in 
the more outlandish mixed drinks. Frug- 
gers at The Daisy in Beverly Hills be- 
tween exhibitions fuel up with White 
Russians (vodka, Kahlia and cream) 
or with the vodka Orange Julius. Their 
counterparts in Miami and Palm Beach 
go for the Bog-Fog (vodka and cran- 
berry juice—known to New England- 
ers as the Cape Codder) or the Palm 
Bay Intrigue (pineapple wine with vod- 
ka and a squeeze of lime). 

Not all the In drinks require vodka. 
Members of the Burlingame Country 
Club, down the peninsula from San 
Francisco, have a special drink called 
the Menlo, a mixture of lemon syrup, 






NANCY SINATRA 


ELITA MURPHY 


soda water, sugar and gin. In Southern 
California, the Golden Cadillac (Galli- 
ano liqueur, créme de cacao, orange 
juice, cream) is catching on. Chicagoans 
have taken up the Black Martini (dry 
vermouth and blackberry brandy), the 
Brave Bull (tequila and Kahlta) and 
the Blue Blazer (mulled brandy, South- 
ern Comfort and water). Washington- 
ians are drinking a new depth charge 
called the Kraatz No. 1 Special, in- 
vented by Hawaiian Businessman Don- 
ald Kraatz. The recipe: pour an almost- 
full tumbler of Tanqueray’s gin over 
ice, add minute but equal amounts of 
Schweppe’s quinine water and Rose’s 
lime juice. 

Kir & Campari. A growing number 
of businessmen are fighting the post- 
luncheon haze by switching to such light- 
er-spirited European drinks as Lillet Or- 
ange (Lillet vermouth, soda, a slice of 
orange), the Americano (Campari, Cin- 
zano dry vermouth, soda) or just plain 
Campari and soda. Sangria, a Spanish 
punch combining red or white wine with 
fruit syrup and seltzer, has made a host 
of converts at Manhattan’s new Foun- 
tain Cafe in Central Park. And, though it 
really caught on in Paris only this sum- 
mer, a surprising number of U.S. bar- 
tenders have already learned to whip 
up “un Kir’: a mixture of dry white 
wine and créme de cassis (black-currant 
liqueur), named for Canon Felix Kir, 
who also doubles as the Mayor of Dijon. 
So far, mercifully, returning American 
tourists have resisted importing one new 
drink that has already swept Italy and 
has become the standard order at Sibyl- 
la’s, London’s swingingest discotheque. 
The mix: Scotch and Coca-Cola. 
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FASHION 


Suits That Suit 


“They are walking right out of the 
store—they are going out as fast as we 
can get them in” says Geraldine Stutz, 
president of Manhattan’s Henri Bendel. 
She is talking about women’s pants suits, 
the fashion rage of the season. 

Nor are the pants suits simply walking 
straight to the nearest discotheque. Chi- 
cago Socialite Mrs. Charles F. Murphy 
Jr. wore her blue-plaid Dior-New York 
pants suit to a women’s luncheon, found 
she felt “quite chic and elegant.” Pamela 
Tiffin, the bitch in Dinner at Eight, 
showed up at Manhattan’s Ground Floor 
restaurant wearing her beige, green and 
pink Tiziani suit. Marion Javits, wife of 
the New York Senator, entertains in a 
shocking pink Adele Simpson suit. Jac- 
queline Kennedy has ordered a beige- 
and-white wool suit from Valentino; 
Barbara Paley, wife of CBS Chairman 
William S. Paley, has ordered hers in 
black velvet. 

Seating the Suit. This does not mean 
that pants suits are as yet right for all 
places and occasions. Designer Norman 
Norell insists that his styles are for 
travel, the country or at home. Man- 
hattan Socialite Louise Savitt, who owns 
a Norell pants suit for evening, still hesi- 
tates to don it unless she is sure that 
“two other women will be wearing them; 
I hate to stand out.” Even those happy 
to be conspicuous are well advised to 
check before sallying forth. Last week 
Actress Susannah York, who packed 
along for her New York trip four pants 
suits from London’s Foale & Tuffin, found 
herself barred from lunch at the Colony 
when she showed up wearing one, later 
came back repentant in a dress. 

In fact, the novelty of having women 
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The rub lies not with the style, but with the figure beneath. 
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Pop on a flashcube 
and take 4 flash 
pictures without 
changing bulbs! 
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Now the most automatic of cameras 
does even more for you. 


Take along the KODAK INSTAMATIC 804 Camera on your travels and you’ve got 
the ultimate in picture-taking ease. This camera does just about everything for 
you automatically. Loading is instant. Then, automatically, the KODAK INSTAMATIC 
804 Camera adjusts for film speed .. . sets the fast f/2.8 lens for correct ex- 
posure, whatever the scene, wherever you go. . . advances the film after each 
shot and keeps you ready for the next one. If flash is needed, the camera tells 
you when, and switches to flash speed as you pop on a flashcube. Shoot, and 
the cube turns by itself for the next shot. There’s a fine-focusing rangefinder, 
too. You can’t find a more helpful precision camera... or a better traveling 
companion. Less than $125 —at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


KODAK INSTAMATIC 804 Camera 
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appear in pants suits has headwaiters 
across the country in a swither. Chica- 
go’s Maxim’s and Manhattan’s “21,” for 
instance, maintain a rigid ban, while 
other top restaurants allow them, pro- 
vided that the suits are sufficiently 
dressy. Beverly Hills Restaurateur Ste- 
ven Crane (the SCAM, the Luau, plus a 
chain extending to seven other cities) 
recently called a summit meeting to set 
national policy. His guideline: if the 
whole party is sufficiently “cocktailly” 
or black tie, the pants suits get seated. 
Changes Beyond Belief. Those women 
who own them now swear by them. 
Their appeal is based, first of all, on 
comfort. Short skirts have made even 
knee crossing an ordeal; pants allow 
lounging any old way. Nancy Sinatra, 
who owns half a dozen pants suits, thinks 
they are ideal for traveling and shopping 
—as well as dancing. Says she: “I prac- 
tically live in them.” Sandra Dee sees 
nothing incongruous about wearing 
them as she rides about Los Angeles in 
her Rolls. Wellesley Senior Chris God- 
frey finds them the perfect outfit when 
gallants pick her up for a date on a mo- 
torcycle. Radcliffe Junior Peggy Au- 
chincloss thinks that “they will solve the 
problem of freezing at football games.” 
Variety, too, contributes to the vogue. 
Whereas men, in 150 years of pants 
wearing, have managed to add little 
more than cuffs and a crease, women in 
the past few years have rung changes be- 
yond belief. Trousers come belled or 
straight, hip hugging or waist level. Ma- 
terials range from daytime wool, gabar- 
dine or leather to evening silk, velvet, 
lamé and brocade. Jackets are single- or 
double-breasted, come to the hips, to 
the top of the thighs, to the knees. 
From Armor to Albatross. Pants suits 
still meet resistance from males who feel 
that a masculine prerogative has been 
suborned. Not that pants cannot be sexy; 
they are, after all, the costume of the 
harem. Nor are precedents lacking: one 
of Joan of Arc’s first requests to the 
Dauphin was permission to don man’s 
armor. Sweden’s Queen Christina glo- 
ried in pants, as did Novelist George 
Sand. Brigitte Bardot has been stuffing 
herself into blue jeans for a decade; and 
today slacks are the starlet’s uniform. 
Where the rub lies is not with the 
style but the figure beneath. In suits, 
hourglass figures turn dumpy, short girls 
appear midgeted. If the suit is too tight, 
it bunches embarrassingly; too loose, 
and the wearer looks like Mary Martin in 
a sailor suit. The triumphs, when they 
are turned out, reflect both the high 
level of tailoring now common in femi- 
nine fashion and the trim figures of to- 
day’s health-conscious women. What re- 
mains in doubt is whether pants suits will 
stay around long enough to produce 
classics. The very quality of daring that 
at the moment makes them so tempt- 
ing may yet be their downfall: a classic 
evening gown is good for seasons on end; 
already the sequined evening suit is so 
conspicuous that it has begun to hang 
like an albatross by the third wearing. 
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(And Portugal and Spain. Just $599.) 


Our 21-day in-season (fall through spring) tour of Portugal, Spain 

and Morocco has everything. Except a high price. 
You'll discover undiscovered Portugal. Travel through Don Quixote— 

Sancho Panza country. See the Prado with its magnificent 

El Grecos and Goyas. Then off on the road to Morocco! Play i it again, Sam. 

Come with us to the Casbah. The Caliph’s Palace. 
It’s a “Thousand and One Nights” in 21 big days—and nights. 
And it’s all yours for just $599. 

(And that low price includes jet fare to Europe and back. Deluxe 

hotel accommodations. Most meals. Sightseeing galo 

Plus plenty of local color and high adventure 

For information on our fall-through-spring tours, see 

or mail the coupon. But do it now! 


Cie er ere eee ee ee ee a ee Se ee 


: Your Director, Alitalia Airlines T-101 
: 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 1001 
: Please send me brochures on 
: (J Portugal-Spain-Morocco, 21 days, $599. 
: (j Portugal-Madeira, 15 days, $343. 
- (] Portugal-Spain, 15 days, $449. 
: (Qj Italy, 15 days, $559. 
: LJ Europe on the Town, 21 days, $775. 
+ () Middle East [] African Safari [] Ski [] Opera 
$f] Holy Land [7] Israel [] Mediterranean Cruise 
+ NAME 
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: ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 
MY TRAVEL AGENT IS 


AMLITALIA 
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Prices based on 21/14 day round trip jet economy tour basing fare: from N.Y. 
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Like hammocks of cobwebs. 


ART 





ARCHITECTURE 
Challenge to Apollo 


Houston, the headquarters for the 
manned space program, last week 
launched a festival that on the civic 
scale amounted to an Apollo program 
for the arts. 

Prime showcase was Houston’s new 
3,001-seat concert hall, named for the 
late Jesse H. Jones, former owner of 
the Houston Chronicle and F.D.R.’s 
wartime Secretary of Commerce. His 
Houston Endowment Inc. had laid out 
$7,300,000 for the  travertine-faced 
structure that is the centerpiece for 
Houston’s new cultural complex. No 
expense was spared. When a fireplug 
by the entrance created a jarring es- 
thetic note, it was chrome-plated. And 


BERT BRANDT 


DIRECTOR SWEENEY WITH 50-TON CHILLIDA 
A song in granite. 
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when Jesse T. Jones Jr., nephew of the 
publisher, handed Mayor Louie Welch 
a gold key to the hall, he said pointed- 
ly: “That key really works. Uncle Jesse 
liked things to work.” 

So does the hall. Designed by the 
Texas firm of Caudill Rowlett Scott, 
architects for Harvard’s Roy Edward 
Larsen Hall (Time, Jan. 21) and the 
A.I.A. Award-winning Brazos County 
Courthouse in Texas, it stands four- 
square with the city grid on the exte- 
rior, turns curvy inside to encompass a 
seashell-shaped auditorium. Says Wil- 
liam Caudill: “There were 61 people 
involved with the job and they worked 
13% man-years.” To make sure that 
the acoustics would prove a ringing 
success, the ceiling is composed of 870 
acoustical “lenses” that can be raised or 
lowered to tune the hall. 

Causing special gasps of delight on 
opening night was Richard Lippold’s 
90-ft.-long sculpture. Titled Gemini II, 
it swoops through the air like hammocks 
of magical cobwebs, belying by its ten- 
sion the fact that the wire strands sup- 
port 2,300 slender aluminum bars. 

To make the week a banner occa- 
sion there was yet another unveiling: a 
massive 50-ton rose granite abstract 
sculpture placed in the garden of the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts. Hewn 
out of three 100-ton blocks in a Span- 
ish quarry by Eduardo Chillida, 42, 
the work was commissioned by Hous- 
ton’s Endowment Inc. To accompany 
the gift, Museum Director James John- 
son Sweeney has assembled the first 
U.S. retrospective of Chillida, a man 
who only began sculpting in 1948, was 
a Carnegie prize-winner in 1964, and 
today ranks as Spain’s leading abstract 


sculptor. His granite giant, called Abesti 
Gogora V, which means “strong song” 
in Chillida’s native Basque, seemed a 
fitting cornerstone to Houston’s cul- 
tural boom. 


PAINTING 


The Quiet American 

John Henry Twachtman began his 
artistic career painting milkmaids and 
ruined castles on window shades. By the 
time of his death in 1902, at the age of 
49, he had one of the most unshaded 
visions in U.S. painting. Twachtman ob- 
served nature directly, capturing its 
twinkling textures in a low key as deli- 
cately as Debussy études. 

Twachtman, who studied in Munich 
and Paris, returned to relative obscuri- 
ty in the U.S., averaged only $500 a 
painting. To raise his family, Twacht- 
man had to paint yards of sky on the 
cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg 
in Chicago, sketch for Scribner's maga- 
zine, and teach. It left a bitter taste. He 
told students: “You are studying art 
here now, and some of you will become 
painters, and a few of you will do dis- 
tinguished work, and then the American 
public will turn you down for second- 
and third-rate French painters.” 

Last week Twachtman received his 
greatest recognition so far. In his native 
city of Cincinnati, the art museum 
opened a retrospective of 134 of his 
works. Twachtman had none of the dra- 
matics of Whistler, the figurative poise 
of Mary Cassatt, or the cheerfulness of 
Childe Hassam. But the show establish- 
es him as a top-rate U.S. impressionist. 

From the eddying hues of his scenes 
done in Yellowstone Park to the eva- 
nescent brush strokes of the glades 
near his Cos Cob, Conn., farm, there is 
more quiet transparency than passion. 
Twachtman collected Chinese paintings, 
and their gentle influence shows. His 
scenes (see color page) are stripped 
down to Mondrianesque simplicity yet 
they stand at symphonic distance from 
the Dutch abstractionist’s boogie- 
woogie colors. Twachtman’s task was to 
portray tranquillity in nature almost at 
her vanishing point. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Modern Times 

Ostensibly to forestall criticism of its 
exhibition of “Erotic Art 66,” Man- 
hattan’s Sidney Janis Gallery covered 
its catalogue with cameos of past erotic 
works, showing men and women in 
sexual embraces from prehistoric rock 
painting to Picasso. But there was no 
such thing inside the gallery. There 
was a movie of a nude woman, but she 
was taking a shower in black goo. Else- 
where there was a single bosom blown 
up to pop proportions, enlarged male 
genitals looming from plastic strips, and 
an assemblage, Green Table and Chairs, 
which showed two chairs, each with a 
single aperture, connected under the 
table by a garden hose. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF ATMOSPHERE 


Like French impressionists, U.S.’s 
John Twachtman dissolved a myr- 
iad of colors into one fresh, chill 


memory of spring. For winter 
scene, his subdued palette made 
heavy skies seem strangely warm. 
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Stockbrokers office. Carpet: luxurious Richleigh plush in Temple Gold. Accent rug: Tigris, from our award-winning Nordic Gallery* group. 





A title on the door rates a Bigelow on the floor 


For every place of business, every public building, every home, Bigelow 
has or can readily create the perfect carpet. We've done it since 1825. 





THE THEATER. 
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Inferno Revisited 


The Investigation by Peter Weiss. If 
one had to select the single most infa- 
mous word for the most infamous deed 
of the 20th century, the word would 
probably be “Auschwitz.” Of the 6,000- 
000 Jews murdered during World War 
If nearly half died in that concentra- 
tion camp in southern Poland. Peter 
Weiss, who authored last season’s 
Marat/Sade, has now edited the court 
records of the Frankfurt atrocity trials 
of 1964 and 1965, at which those who 
ran Auschwitz were the defendants. He 
has put together a catalogue of horrors. 

The result is really a recital rather 
than a play. On a bleacher-sloped stage, 
the survivors and the accused confront 
not so much each other as their own be- 
numbed memories of demonic events. 
The accused deny all responsibility, us- 
ing the familiar argument. that they 
were merely carrying out orders. The 
survivors, like men risen from the In- 
ferno, recount horrors that, however 
familiar they may have become, still 
beggar the imagination with the terri- 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


SCENE FROM “THE INVESTIGATION” 
Benumbed memories of demonic events. 


ble knowledge of what man can do to 
man. Those who lived draw word pic- 
tures of those who died: women whose 
wombs were injected with cement till 
they perished, naked men who were 
beaten bloody on the genitals, the 
beslimed piles of anonymous bodies in 
the gas chambers. 

Many of the vignettes claw at the 
skin without reaching the heart. A few 
do both. There was the camp guard who 
‘became irritated at the sight of a little 


boy holding an apple. He swung the - 


_ child against a cement wall and bashed 
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out his brains. Then he contentedly 
munched the apple. The theater comes 
to be haunted with the screams of the 
tortured. The stench of death so invades 
the evening that the playgoer is often 
closer to choking than to crying. 
Emotionally, Weiss fails by being 
emetic rather than tragically cathartic. 
Intellectually, he appears to embrace 
the fallacy of universal guilt. The words 
Jew and German are never once uttered 
in The Investigation. Ironically, this de- 
personalization is not unrelated to the 
dehumanization that made the whole 
merciless horror possible. As the vic- 
tims, the Jews merit the epitaph of being 
named. As the perpetrators of the crime, 
the Germans deserve to be indicted. 
Masochistic guilt collectors will doubt- 
less form a part of any audience that 
this play may find, as well as unavowed 
sadists. To arouse the conscience of man 
is admirable but in this non-play Weiss 
mainly succeeds in raising the gorge. 


Games Lesbians Play 


The Killing of Sister George, by Frank 
Marcus, is an abrasive English comedy 
of cruelty on one of comedy’s classic 
themes—fraud. It measures the ironic 
gap between public appearance and pri- 
vate reality. 

The heroine (Beryl Reid) has for 
years played the part of a kindly rural 
nurse, Sister George, in a sentimentally 
bucolic radio serial about a small Eng- 
lish country town. In the serial, Sister 
George performs good deeds and put- 
puts around on her motor bike singing 
hymns with homey off-pitch piety. Off 
the air, in her London flat, Sister George 
is a horsy, cigar-chewing, gin-swilling, 
bull-roaring lesbian who coarsely flays 
her pliant companion, ‘“‘Childie.” 

Childie (Eileen Atkins) is a long, pale 
taffy pull of a girl with the cringing 
whine of an eternal sycophant and the 
wily compliance of a slave. At the ar- 
bitrary whim of Sister George, Childie 
must kneel and kiss the hem of her mas- 
ter’s skirt, drink her dirty bath water 
or chew and swallow one of her soggy 
cigar butts. Childie’s fraud is that while 
she plays the lesbian, she lusts after men 
and cheats on Sister George. 

Sister George is in a vicious swivet 
because her role is to be edited out of 
the show. Mrs. Mercy Croft (Lally 
Bowers), a BBC program manager, 
comes bearing the unmerciful news: a 
ten-ton truck will collide with Sister 
George’s motor bike, and the entire 
country town will go into mourning at 
the loss of their beloved nurse. 

Mrs. Croft is a kind of moral guard- 
ian of the radio show, seeing that noth- 
ing in the script offends the proprieties, 
ethics and decencies of the English 
home. She looks like a displaced man- 
ikin and speaks in tones of liquefied 
arsenic. Her fraud is that she, too, is a 
lesbian and has no scruples about lur- 
ing Childie into ditching Sister George 


and becoming her private secretary. All 
she leaves Sister George is an offer to. 
play the part of Clarabelle the Cow in 
a retch-inspiring kiddie show. At play’s 
end, Sister George sits alone mooing 
through drunken tears. 

It is hard to feel really sorry for her, 
but Beryl Reid brings her to such vivid- 
ly bitchy life that it is also hard to take 
the eye or mind off her. Equally expert 
and subtle are the acting strokes with 
which Eileen Atkins and Lally Bowers 
brush in the characters of the other two 





ATKINS & REID IN “SISTER GEORGE” 
Mooing through drunken tears. 


witches. Frank Marcus’ spoofing of the 
BBC is the weakest aspect of his play, 
but his stingingly unsentimental probe of 
what is foolish, vile, vain, concupiscent, 
and servile in the human animal stirs up 
a cauldron of laughter. 


Rhetorical Tic 

The Loves of Cass McGuire, by Brian 
Friel, whispers along for three feeble 
acts, but it has no secret to tell. It whis- 
pers of dead young brides and deaf old 
crones, of dreams, fantasies and _ be- 
trayals, of the brief pleasure and 
passing pain some men give some wom- 
en, and of how the life of the old 
drowns in memory. The bitter beauty 
of human existence that irradiated 
Playwright Friel’s Philadelphia, Here I 
Come! last season nowhere shines in 
this play. 

The heroine, Cass McGuire (Ruth 
Gordon), has spent a lifetime in Amer- 
ica and gone back to Ireland—to a rest 
home, cruelly enough. The occupants 
are in their anecdotage, but none more 
so than Cass. With her sandpiper walk 
and her sandpaper voice, Ruth Gor- 
don jigs and jaws through meandering 
monologues evenly divided between 
past loves and barroom drolleries. 

Playwright Friel never stop-watches 
a line, and he has a rhetorical tic. Talk 
may be the crust of drama, but it can 
never be the core. 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Seminary Town 

Every weekday, at 15 minutes past 
noon, the bronze doors of Rome’s Pon- 
tifical Gregorian University swing open. 
Four hours of lectures in Latin have 
just ended, and as the 2,600 students 
at the world’s largest Roman Catholic 
seminary pour down the marble steps 
of “the Greg,” a babble of a dozen 
languages fills the air. Germans, known 
in Rome as gamberi rossi (red lobsters) 
because of their flaming scarlet cas- 
socks, mingle with purple-clad Scots, 
Latin Americans in black robes and 
blue sashes with seminarians from the 
U.S. in black soutanes with red-and- 
blue cinctures. 

Every year more than 7,000 clerical 
students are in residence in Rome, Ca- 
tholicism’s foremost university town, 
studying for baccalaureate, licentiate 
(roughly equivalent to a master’s) or 
doctoral degrees in philosophy and the- 
ology. During the mornings, they listen 
to lectures at either the Greg, the small- 
er Lateran (1,500 students), Urban 
(900) and Angelicum (700) universi- 
ties, or at one of the eleven assorted 
institutes and “athenaea” operated by 
the church’s big religious orders. The 
rest of the day they work, study and 
pray at 39 residential colleges main- 

- tained by national hierarchies and reli- 
gious congregations. 

Changes on the Way. In Rome, as 
always, tradition counts for more than 
innovation, and the kind of renewal 
proposed by the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil has been slow to catch on in the 
seminaries. Changes are, however, on 
the way. At many of the colleges, the 
rigid discipline of the past has been re- 
laxed to give more adult freedom to the 
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LECTURE AT ROME’S GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY 


seminarians. In February, Pope Paul 
named France’s progressive Archbishop 
Gabriel Garrone as second-in-command 
of- the conservative Congregation of 
Seminaries, which keeps a close watch 
on the curriculums of the Roman 
schools. Last week another hopeful 
change took place: the venerable Greg 
got a new rector, French Canadian 
Jesuit Hervé Carrier, 45. Sociologist 
Carrier, who studied at Harvard and 
the Sorbonne, has a number of changes 
in mind for the university’s regime, in- 
cluding the substitution of discussion 
groups for some lectures and the intro- 
duction of more field research. 

Rome’s seminary system began to 
take shape after the 16th century Coun- 
cil of Trent, which ordered every dio- 
cese to support and properly train its 
own priests. In 1552 St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, founder of the Jesuits, set up the 
Gregorian. Eventually, Catholic prel- 
ates from other countries created col- 
leges in Rome so that their brightest 
seminarians could study under the 
Greg’s good Jesuit teachers or with the 
Dominicans at the Angelicum (founded 
in 1580). Once back home, graduates 
soon found that a degree from Rome 
was the sort of clerical credential that 
led to quick promotion. Study at the 
English College, founded in 1578, is all 
but essential for elevation to the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, and one-third of the 300 
U.S. bishops were trained in Rome. 

Of the 500 U.S. seminarians now 
studying in Rome, more than half re- 
side at the North American College, 
founded in 1858 and now occupying 
modern quarters on the Janiculum Hill 
overlooking St. Peter’s. Until recently, 
the North American had just about the 
stiffest discipline of any of the national 
colleges: students could not talk at 


Participation even includes boycotts and petitions. 
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meals or visit each other’s rooms, were 
only allowed to leave the college in 
groups of three. “It’s like the Russian 
guards in Berlin,” explained one semi- 
narian. “If one tries to get away, the 
other two can shoot him.” Things have 


gradually eased up since the Most 


Rev. Francis Reh, formerly Bishop of 
Charleston, S.C., took over as. rector 
in 1964. Reh has abolished such re- 
strictive rules as compulsory lights-out, 
given seminarians full freedom to leave 
the college premises whenever they 
want to—providing that they are home 
for dinner. 

Capital Ways. For the seminarian, 


the years in Rome constitute a unique. 


opportunity to learn the subtle ways of 
Catholicism’s capital and to study under 
some of the church’s best minds: Eng- 
lish Jesuit Frederick Copleston, a dis- 
tinguished historian of philosophy, or 
German Redemptorist Bernard Haring, 
generally considered Catholicism’s top 
moral theologian, who teaches at the 
Academia Alfonsiana (a branch of the 
Lateran). Otherwise, the training is not 
much better—and in some ways worse 
—than what they would receive back 
home. While U.S. seminaries have all 
but abandoned Latin for lectures and 


brought their curriculums closer to. 


those of secular liberal-arts colleges, 


the courses at Roman universities are — 


still heavy on dogmatic theology and 
canon law, and the emphasis is on rote 
learning rather than creative thinking. 
Pope Paul has frequently expressed 
his conviction that the training of 
priests must be brought more into line 
with modern pedagogy—and the ap- 


pointment of such men as Archbishop 


Garrone and Father Carrier is a step 
in that direction. The changes will 
come: none too soon for the seminar- 
ians, who have lately displayed signs of 
restlessness at the archaic rules that 
still determine their training. Last year 
one group of students at the Greg cir- 
culated a petition demanding an updat- 
ing of the curriculum, began to boycott 
classes when the administration gave a 
temporizing response. As it happens, 
Father Carrier is much in sympathy. One 
of his first acts as rector will be to 
set up a new liaison committee with 
the seminarians to give them a greater 
sense of participation in the govern- 
ment of the school. 


JUDAISM 


Unfreezing the Law 


The Jews of Jerusalem danced last 
week in the synagogues and in the 
streets, bearing in their arms the scrolls 
of the Torah as they celebrated the end 
of the thanksgiving period of Sukkot.* 
The dancers were mostly men, but a few 
congregations allowed women to join 


* In an unusual demonstration, 10,000 Jews 
also celebrated the festival in the streets of 
Moscow, an additional sign that since Khru- 
shchev’s fall restrictions against Jewish reli- 
gious activities have been somewhat relaxed 
in the Soviet Union. ; 
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A gift of diamonds tells of ever-growing love 


The diamond endures as love endures, and says what the full heart holds. 
The diamond jewels you give your wife will celebrate anniversaries 3 
and seasons and momentous times important to you both, in a way 
important to you both, and in a way that goes beyond all worldly values. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


Necklace, about $7000; ring, about $150; pin, about $1350; earrings, about $2450. Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. 


HELPING 
PEOPLE 
HELP 
THEMSELVES 


Our goal is to help people help them- 
selves to a good life. This self-help 
idea is what started our business. A 
group of neighbors pooled their sav- 
ings to make it possible for one of 
them to own his own home. 


This principle has worked so well 
that the pooled savings of neighbors 
now has reached a figure of more 
thanone hundred billion dollars. With 
these dollars we make more home 
loans than all other financial institu- 
tions combined. 


Our savings customers, who num- 
ber over 39,000,000, have the assur- 
ance that their savings are safe, are 
earning good returns, and are easily 
available when needed. They have the 
feeling of self-reliance that comes 
from knowing they are better pre- 
pared for financial emergencies. 
Too, they know their savings will en- 
able them to take advantage of 
pleasures that make life more en- 
joyable. 


Since 1831, savings and loan as- 
sociations have helped millions of 
people help themselves. They hope 
to help new millions this year. 





SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Saving makes the difference 


©1966, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111"E" Street, N.W., Washington, 0, C. 20004, 
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in and carry the scrolls—to the bitter 
disapproval of the Orthodox. Women 
are forbidden to touch the Torah by 
an injunction of Halakah, that vast body 
of law that regulates Jewish life with a 
sweep ranging from lofty ethical norms 
to small dietary injunctions. Halakah, 
which means variously “the law” and 
“the way” in Hebrew, is considered by 
many to be the essence of Judaism, the 
cement that for centuries enabled the 
Jews of the Diaspora to keep their cov- 
enant with the Lord. Yet today Halakah 
is the most divisive factor in Judaism, 
mainly responsible for the deep chasms 
that keep the world’s Jews divided and 
often quarrelsome in their approach to 
their faith. 

Jewnitarian Religion? In the current 
issue of the Conservative United Syna- 
gogue Review, Buffalo’s Rabbi Isaac 
Klein affirms the “central and norma- 
tive role of Halakah in Judaism” but 
argues that Jewish law “was never in- 
tended to be frozen” and “must grow 
to meet new situations.” In fact, as Rab- 
bi Klein points out, Halakah has been 
significantly modified over the centuries, 
by such sages as Maimonides and Jo- 
seph Karo, in order to adapt the writ- 
ten Talmud to the requirements of ev- 
eryday life. The Conservative branch of 
Judaism considers Halakah of divine 
origin but believes in adapting it to the 
times by a less restrictive interpretation 
of custom. The Reform Jews go con- 
siderably farther, believe that it is the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law 
that matters and argue briskly that Ha- 
lakah has no binding authority. 

Orthodox Jews, of course, are gen- 
erally the stern and unbending cham- 
pions of an almost literal approach to 
Halakah. “On it and on it alone,” says 
Halakah Scholar Rabbi Louis Rabino- 
witz of Jerusalem, “we base our lives, 
our thoughts and our actions.” “With- 
out Halakah,” Israeli Author Abraham 
Kariv told a Jerusalem symposium on 
Halakah last week, “we do not know 
how to believe, let alone how to express 
our faith in everyday life.”” The Ortho- 
dox regard any watering down of Ha- 
lakah as “the Gallup-poll approach to 
Judaism”—making the law conform to 
practice and thus, for example, permit- 
ting the eating of nonkosher food on 
the ground that roughly 60% of all 
Jews do not observe dietary rules any- 
way. Such relaxation, they believe, 
would create a “Jewnitarian” religion. 

Stretching a Bit. Still, the demands 
of modern life are such that even the 
Orthodox have had to stretch Halakah 
a bit. Rabbi Shlomo Goren, parachutist 
chief rabbi of the Israeli armed forces, 
has ruled that soldiers can work on the 
Sabbath for the sake of national security 
and that electricity may be used on 
holy days because it is not the same 
as the fire whose kindling on the Sab- 
bath was forbidden by Exodus. Eng- 
land’s newly elected Orthodox Chief 
Rabbi Immanuel Jakobovits (TIME, 
Aug. 26) recently got around the tra- 
ditional Orthodox opposition to birth 
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SUKKOT SERVICE IN JERUSALEM 
The Orthodox park a block away. 


control by ruling that the Biblical in- 
junction, “Be fruitful and multiply,’ was 
addressed to men only—and that wom- 
en are therefore free to use contracep- 
tive devices to limit births. 

In the U.S., the most open differences 
are in the approach to the Sabbath and 
dietary laws. Both are rigidly observed 
by the Orthodox, who eat no pork or 
shellfish and normally refuse to ride to 
the synagogue on the Sabbath. The Con- 
servatives can drive on the Sabbath and, 
while they view the dietary laws as 
binding, do not observe them so strict- 
ly as the Orthodox. Reform Jews, of 
course, have no dietary proscriptions, 
treat the Sabbath much as Christians 
now treat Sunday. With the growth of 
suburbia and the resultant distances be- 
tween homes and synagogues, however, 
more Orthodox Jews are driving to their 
synagogues. The difference between 
Conservative and Orthodox Jews in the 
U.S., says one rabbi, is nowadays only 
one block: the Conservatives drive right 
up to the synagogue, while the Orthodox 
park a block away and walk the rest of 
the way. 

Cutting the Branches. Though their 
differences in approach to the law have 
frustrated anything like Jewish theologi- 
cal ecumenism, most Jewish scholars 
agree that the way must be cleared to 
make Halakah more meaningful for 
Jews. “The Jew,” says Rabbi Jack J. Co- 
hen of Israel, “was not made for the 
law but the law for the Jew.” Israel’s 
Deputy Chief Justice Moshe Silberg be- 
lieves that the time has come for a new 
Halakah code that would be “a secular 
legal creation based on principles of 
Jewish law with a clear dissociation 
from all the archaic layers that were 
heaped on Jewish law. The task will be 
to select the wheat from the chaff, to 
cut away the dried branches from the 
tree, which is still full of life.” 
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_ When youre doing your 
famous imitation of Enrico Caruso, 
will your next tape recorder 
be kind enough not to hiss? 


Panasonic invents a 
tiny cartridge tape 
recorder with a mo- 
tor you can’t hear. 

There you are, 
pouring your heart 
and soul into “Vesti 
La Giubba.” Giving 
it all you've got. And there’s your 
tape recorder giving you all it’s got, 
right back. 

- Hissssssssssss. 

Or maybe it’s giving off with a 
buzzzzzzzz. Or, if youre really un- 
lucky, there’s a soft bump... bump 
...bump...that can drive you right 
out of your skull. 

Panasonic doesn’t think that a 
sensitive artist like you deserves this 
kind of treatment. So we've done 
something about it. We’ve designed 
the RQ-3100. It’s a portable, Solid 
State cartridge tape recorder with 
a silent motor. 

No big deal. Just a cartridge tape 
recorder that has sense enough to 
keep quiet when youre making 
some noise. 

The Panasonic 3100 is made by 
the same people who make profes- 
sional studio equipment. 

The 3100 gives you the conven- 
ience of a cartridge. Your hands 
never touch tape. All you touch is 
a button. 

You get a battery-powered re- 
corder that plays one full hour per 
cartridge. With fast forward and re- 
wind. AC adaptable. A remote pen- 
cil mike that’s button controlled to 
save you tape. A 2144” PM Dynamic 





speaker. Long-life 
batteries. The whole 
kit and kaboodle 
weighs just 314 
Ibs. and costs just 
$79.95* (suggested 
list price ). 

Panasonic also 
makes a great Solid State stereo 
tape recorder. It’s the RS-755. 

It has 4-track stereo recording 
and playback. Two Pencil-type Dy- 
namic Microphones. Separate vol- 
ume and tone controls for each 
channel. Two built-in 4” x 
6” PM speakers. Pause level 
and automatic shut-off. 
Sound on sound and Pan-A- ‘% 
Trak sound with sound in case 
you want a Toscanini symphony 
orchestra playing behind you when 
you re Caruso. 

And it’s only $199.95* 
(suggested list price). At 
this point you're probably Y 
asking: “Who is Panasonic? ~ 
And can I trust them?” A good ques- 
tion to ask yourself. 

Would you trust a company that 
has 2,500 scientists and research en- 
gineers? Panasonic has. Would you 
trust a company that 
has more than 40,000 
technicians in 72 fac- 
tories? Panasonic has. 
Would you trust a com- 
pany that sells 4,500 
products in 120 coun- 
tries? Holds 14,048 
patent rights and de- 
signs? Panasonic has. 


Ingenious, these PANASGO NI C 


200 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 10017 


*Canadian prices higher 


We design, make, and assemble 
every vital component in our equip- 
ment. So you get quality control 
...from start to finish. We 
don’t just put tape 
recorders to- 
gether. We 
make tape 

recorders at 

Panasonic. 
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And 
that’s not 
all. We make TV 
sets...radios... phono- 
graphs...and other ap- 
pliances, too. 

So just walk into any 
store permitted to carry 
Gp ~=sCPanasonic and ask a sales- 

~ man what he thinks of it. 

We have a feeling that after he 
tells you all about Panasonic, to- 
night at your house, Enrico Caruso 
will live again. 


Additional stereo speaker system optional 







If you hate to think that service is a lost art, 
we'd like to have you working for us. 


There are men and women who prove 
every day that service still exists in this 
world. Ask them a tough question, you'll 
always get a thoughtful answer. If they don’t 
know the answer, they’ll always know where 
to find it. 

People who’ve benefited from the services 
of Larry Andersen of Arcadia, California, 
know just what we mean. So do the clients of 
Isabel Sacher of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. And 
Bob Wolf of Pittsburgh. 

And it’s not just new clients who get the 
best these Equitable representatives have to 
offer. People who’ve depended on them for 
years know they can get service any time. 

Larry, Isabel, Bob—all the 8,000 Equitable 
representatives across the U.S.A. — know 
that service is what they are there to provide. 


And because they believe deeply in their 
work, they really deliver. 

We need more people like these. As the de- 
mand for Living Insurance grows, we need 
more men and women who can offer the 
brand of service Equitable is known for. 

It’s not easy to become an Equitable rep- 
resentative. We demand a lot. But we offer a 
lot. The independence of being your own 
boss. The prestige of association with a vital 
leader in the insurance world. And the op- 
portunity to become a leader yourself, in all 
phases of Living Insurance. 

If this appeals to you, why not drop a line |, 
to Senior Vice President Coy G. Eklund at 
our home office? Or talk to a local Man from 
Equitable. Is service a lost art? At Equitable, 
it’s never been more alive. 


LIVING INSURANCE...FROM FQL 


THE EQUITABLE i ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y.10019 An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F © Equitable 1966 








U.S. BUSINESS 


WALL STREET 


Foul Weather & Fair Forecasts 
The 1966 stock-market decline is hit- 


. ting more people harder than any in his- 


tory. At least 213 million Americans 
directly own corporate shares: another 
100 million indirectly have a stake in 
the market through their holdings in 
mutual funds, pension funds, profit- 
sharing funds and the like. Last week 
the Dow-Jones industrial average tum- 
bled again, by 30 points to 744, lowest 
since 1963. So far this year the market 
has plunged 25%, causing a loss of 
$120 billion, or an average of $2,000 
for every U.S. family. These are eu- 
phemistically called paper losses—but 
in many instances they are very real. 
Toll for the Big. The loss is affecting 
the strategies of big companies. More 
than 95 mergers have been called off 
this year, including Consolidated Food 
and United Artists; Litton Industries 
and Diebold, Inc.; W. R. Grace and 
Fanny Farmer. Mergers are usually 
consummated by stock swaps, and when 
shares fall, the deal loses its allure. The 
mutual funds have become so bearish 
that last week they dumped some stock 
in large blocs. They were getting rid 
of electronics stocks and shares of 
machine-tool companies and others like- 
ly to be damaged by repeal of the 
7% investment-tax credit. The glamour 
stocks have dropped much more than 
the blue chips; Fairchild Camera, Doug- 
las Aircraft, Xerox, Motorola, and oth- 
ers have come down 50% or more 
from their year’s highs. Such declines 
have clobbered the executives who ex- 
ercised stock options with borrowed 
money, using their shares as collateral, 
when stocks were high; bankers have 
been calling many of these men to put 
up more collateral in the form of cash. 
Wall Street’s dominant bears have 
greatly accelerated their short-selling. 
They are obviously hedging against 
any and every dire possibility—higher 
taxes, tighter money, rougher inflation. 
Though the U.S. Labor Department 
reported last week that wholesale prices 
stayed stable in September for the first 
time in six months, most economists still 


. expect prices to inflate in the months 


ahead. The bears predict that earnings 
after taxes will drop next year. 
Pain for the Small. The market's 


malaise is paining many small investors. ° 


Says a St. Louis spinster: “I’m 60 and 
announced my retirement last year, 
when my Rexall stock was 483. To- 
day it is 20%. Since I can’t get my 
social security until I’m 62, I had fig- 
ured that my stocks would give me two 
years of living and enough to buy a 
small house. That’s how much I’ve lost 
since last November—two years of liv- 


ing and a small house.” 


Consumers so far have not pared 
their personal spending. Retail chains 
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set sales records in September, though 
the rises were much lower than earlier 
this year. Some businessmen in Boston, 
Denver and Los Angeles have noticed 
a reluctance to buy luxury goods; but 
Government economists predict that to- 
tal consumer purchasing will stay strong 
because wages are increasing so rapidly. 

Despite Wall Street’s bearishness, 
many small investors remain bullish. 
Among odd-lot transactions (fewer 
than 100 shares), purchases recently 
have exceeded sales by 30% to 40%, 
but volume has been too meager to 
prop the market. Though the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s consumer poll shows 
growing popular pessimism about 
prices, taxes and tight money, small in- 
vestors feel confident that the market 
will climb back before long. They re- 
member that many people who un- 
loaded at the bottom of the 1962 break 
missed out on the rebound that sent 
stocks up 43% within 18 months. Says 
an Atlanta electronics executive: “I’ve 
lost so much in the market that I can’t 
afford to get out.” 

Buy—When. Many seem interested 
in buying-more—at the right time. Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith has 
been getting a record number of queries 
from investors. Bache & Co.’s invest- 
ment-training course have been attract- 
ing alltime high crowds; one session in 
Charleston, W. Va., drew 1,000 peo- 


ple. Brokers have large orders to buy 
—when they believe that the market 
has gone down as far as it will go. 

When will the market touch bottom? 
Compared to the 1962 market decline, 
the current drop is not quite so deep 
(25% v. 27%). Wall Streeters are 
looking for a strong resistance against 
further drops to form at about 725 on 
the Dow-Jones. The bears have easily 
crashed through earlier resistance lev- 
els. Whether or not the 725 line holds 
will depend in part on third-quarter 
earnings reports, which will come out 
in the next few weeks. Even more im- 
portant in this nervous market will be 
the decisions—or the lack of them— 
by the man in the White House. 

Lyndon Johnson talks optimistically. 
Last week he told his press conference: 
“T think most of the people in this 
country feel like *66 has been a very 
good year. There’s never been a better 
one. And I believe that *67 will be 
equally good.” Yet Wall Street values 
soft words less than strong actions. No- 
body expects the President to raise taxes 
or reduce the Government’s domestic 
spending before election. If he does so 
soon thereafter, his actions would go 
far to curb inflationary pressures, ease 
the money squeeze, and reduce the ele- 
ments of confusion and uncertainty— 
all of which have been sending the 
market down. 
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“\’M SORRY, MADAM, BUT WE MUST ASK YOU TO LEAVE.” 
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TWIN-REACTOR DESIGN FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 





INSIDE INDIAN POINT, N.Y., PLANT 


Some actually come cheaper than conventional models. 


POWER 


Switching to the Atom 

Convinced that nuclear power can at 
last meet or beat the cost of other 
sources of electric energy, Virginia 
Electric and Power Co. last June or- 
dered a giant 750,000-kw. atomic pow- 
er plant to be built on Hog Island in 
the James River near Norfolk. Last 
week the utility company doubled its 
bet, told Westinghouse Electric to put 
up two 800,000-kw. atomic-fueled re- 
actors and generators on the same site. 
The price tag: $200 million. 

That order is part of a nationwide 
surge toward atomic power. More than 
60% of the new generating capacity 
ordered by utility companies so far in 
1966 will be nuclear, as against only 
22% last year. U.S. utilities have com- 
mitted themselves to spend no less than 
$2.6 billion for nuclear power over the 
next six to seven years. Fifteen nuclear 
plants are already operating; nine more 
are under construction, 22 on order, 
and another half a dozen planned. 

Spur from Subsidy. Today’s atomic 
installations go up in units large enough 
to light whole cities, or even states. 
At Lake Keowee, S.C., Duke Power 
Co. is building a $157 million plant with 
Babcock & Wilcox reactors that will 
generate 1,664,000 kw.—enough for 
South Dakota, Vermont and Nevada. 
Commonwealth Edison is busy expand- 
ing its Dresden plant 50 miles southwest 
of Chicago into an 1,800,000-kw. com- 
plex capable of serving a population 
equal to that of Baltimore and San 
Francisco combined, As an increasing 
number of power companies do, Atlan- 
tic City Electric, Philadelphia Electric, 
Delmarva Power & Light, and Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. recently 
teamed up to order two 1,100,000-kw. 
plants for a southern New Jersey site. 
Though nuclear power today provides 
less than 1% of the nation’s electric 
energy, the Atomic Energy Commission 
expects that it will account for 25% of 
a much larger total by 1980. 

Spurred partly by $1.3 billion of 
Government subsidy but more by the 
competition between Westinghouse and 
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for 
nuclear power 
costs have dropped so far that atomic 
plants in some areas come cheaper than 
the conventional variety. Nine years 


front-running General Electric 


plant-building orders, 


ago, the first commercial reactor at 
Shippingport, Pa., generated electricity 
for 65 mills per kw-h. The Oyster Creek 
plant of Jersey Central Power & Light, 
due to open next year, is expected to 
run for 4 mills per kw-h, as does Con- 
solidated Edison’s Indian Point plant 30 
miles up the Hudson River from Man- 
hattan. That is 33% less per kw-h than 
it costs Con Edison to make power 
from coal in Manhattan. Even the TVA, 
though blessed with abundant sources 
of coal, will switch to fissionable fuel at 
its new Decatur, Ala., plant, largest 
(2,200,000 kw.) of its kind. 

Kick from Fossils. Despite atomic 
inroads, the fossil fuels have a lot of 
kick left. Battling to save the market 
they have long dominated, coalmen 
have turned to unit trains, automated 
mining equipment, and mine-mouth 
generating plants transmitting power 
across huge distances via super-high- 
voltage lines. Nuclear plants remain too 
costly for small utility companies or 
sparsely populated regions. In such 
Southwestern states as Texas, utility 
men insist that they will rely on cheap 
natural gas for years. With the total 
U.S. demand for electricity doubling ev- 
ery decade, even General Electric fig- 
ures that coal consumption in U.S. pow- 
er plants will more than double between 
now and 1980. 


INDICTMENTS 


A Bathroom Conspiracy? 


U.S. Justice Department lawyers last 
week brought charges of a major price- 
fixing conspiracy in the nation’s plumb- 
ing-fixture industry. Fifteen manufactur- 
ers, including the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., the Crane Co. 
of Manhattan, and the Kohler Co. of 
Kohler, Wis., plus the industry’s Wash- 
ington-based trade association and eight 
high-ranking company officers, were ac- 
cused of collusion in criminal violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. The 
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charges involved sales and prices of 


- most sinks, toilets, tubs and other bath- 


room equipment sold, primarily for 
home use, from the fall of 1960 through 
early this year. 

Filed in Pittsburgh’s federal district 


“court, the Justice Department’s com-: 


plaint charged that some of the compan- 
ies had huddled between November 
1960 and mid-1962 to “fix, stabilize and 
maintain” artificially high prices for in- 
expensive vitreous-china fixtures, involv- 
ing some $30 million in sales a year; 
another group had agreed, beginning 
in 1962, to drop low-priced (and low- 
profit) lines of equipment while hiking 
the tag on the more expensive models, 
involving about $1 billion in sales all 
told; company executives had reached 
their agreements and planned staggered 
publication of new price lists “in order to 
avoid suspicion” during conventions and 
“under the guise of so-called ‘official’ 
Plumbing Fixtures Manufacturing Asso- 


' ciation meetings” in New York, Chica- 


go, Palm Beach and other cities. 

First reaction from the companies 
was understandably wary. Because “no 
Kohler witnesses were called to testify 
or were interviewed by Government at- 
torneys,” Kohler Vice President and 
General Counsel Lucius P. Chase said he 
was not even sure of “what our company 
is alleged to have done.” Chicago’s Borg- 
Warner Corp., one of the 15, knew of 
no “basis for the charges.” American- 
Standard Chairman Joseph A. Grazier 
was certain that “the charges against us 
will prove to be unfounded.” 

No one could say just when the case 
—which could bring a $50,000 fine for 
each of the manufacturing companies 
and a similar fine plus a year in prison 
for the indicted executives—would come 
to a legal verdict. 


RAILROADS 


Merging at Milk-Train Speed 


Moving with the velocity of a milk 
train, the proposed merger of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central into a single 20,000-mile sys- 
tem to be known as the Penn Central 
rickety-racked past another way station 
last week. Led by the Erie-Lackawanna, 
eight smaller Eastern railroads* had re- 
quested a three-judge federal court in 
New York to delay the merger’s effec- 
tive date. The court, by a 2-1 vote, 
sided with the Penn Central. 

The merger, originally approved last 
April by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has since been put off four 
times while the ICC and the Eastern 
railroads tried to work out conditions 
that would be equitable for all. One 
problem has been the debt-ridden New 
Haven railroad. Under the terms of the 
merger, it will eventually become a part 
of the Penn Central; until it does, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 


* The others: Boston & Maine, Delaware & 
Hudson, Reading, Central of New Jersey, 
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Western Maryland, Chesapeake & Ohio-—Bal- — 


timore & Ohio, and Norfolk & Western. 
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~ How many 


copies do you get 
~ tothe mile? 


Off she goes to the copier and 
when she’ll be back nobody knows. 
_ The biggest expense in copying 
and duplicating isn’t always the cost 
of running the machine. Sometimes 
it’s the cost of traveling to and from 
the machine. 

The solution isn’t necessarily to 
move a machine closer to your girl. 
Because, if you move a machine 
closer to one girl, you move it further 
away from another. And the solution 
isn't always mere machines. 

The solution is a complete copy- 
ing and duplicating system that puts 
the machines closest to the people 
who use them the most. — 

How do you figure that out? 

You don’t have to, Xerox will 
send in a Copy Analyst to look over 
your operation and design a complete 
copying and duplicating system. The 
right machines in the right places. 
Call us for an appointment. Or 
have your secretary do it when she 
back with the copies. 































XEROX 


LONOON; FUJI-XEROX CO., TOKYO. XEROX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION: 





EROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 34603. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES, OVERSEAS: IN ASSOCIATION WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTD, RANK XEROX LTO., 
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Massachusetts have agreed to pay sub- 
sidies to protect their commuters. One 
reason the court refused to stay the 
merger was that a postponement would 
jeopardize the subsidy at a time when 
the New Haven needs it most. 

The central point of the court hear- 
ing, however, was what is to become 
of the Erie-Lackawanna, the Boston & 
Maine and the Delaware & Hudson. All 
of the Eastern railroads are more in- 
terested in maintaining freight revenues 
than in picking up passengers; the ICC, 
in approving the Pennsylvania and Cen- 
tral’s request to merge, has ordered that 
the bigger line continue current freight 
interchanges with the smaller railroads 
in order to guarantee their revenues. 
The three small roads are destined to 
eventually end up in a second merger 
that will link them with the Norfolk & 
Western and C. & O.-B. & O. in a sys- 
tem as big as the Penn Central. The 
suspicion is that the smaller railroads, 
which do not oppose the Penn Central 
merger, are actually maneuvering to 
get better terms in the merger of the 
remaining lines. So thought the court’s 
majority last week. “Despite all the 
words,” it said, “this is what we suspect 
these actions to be mostly about.” 


Even with a highball from the ap- 


peals court, the Penn Central will have 
to maintain its milk-train speed for a 
while. The protesting railroads an- 
nounced that they were taking the case 
to the Supreme Court; they petitioned 
Justice John Harlan, who as judicial 
overseer of the U.S. Second Circuit 
handles such appeals from New York, 
to grant a stay so that the full court 
can hear their arguments. 


COMPUTERS 


Even in the Bedroom 

At long last, Engineer Richard Foy 
has it: a computer in his bedroom. In 
his house outside Los Angeles, he has 
installed a Teletype-like machine that is 
wired into a central computer, which 
Foy must share with up to 350 other 
users. For five hours each month, at a 
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CHECKING PATIENTS 


rental of $160 monthly, he can type 
problems into the machine and get in- 
stant solutions. Besides using it in his 
work and to help design his own hydro- 
foil boat, Foy will rent out computer 
time to his two grade-school children to 
assist them with homework. For each 
three minutes of computer time, Daddy 
will dock their allowances by $1. 

Not every man wants or needs a com- 
puter by his bedside, but almost every- 
one will soon be getting new benefits 
from a versatile array of advanced com- 
puters—recently brought to market or 
ready to come off the drawing boards— 
that are designed to serve fields as var- 
ied as medicine, defense, transportation 
and garment making. Items: 

e PLANE CONTROL. U.S. forces in Viet 
Nam will get Litton Industries’ com- 
puters to direct combat missions. With 
the aid of radar and display screens, 
airborne computers will show pilots pre- 
cisely where to go, signal corrections 
if they stray off course. A command 
control plane will carry a computer no 
bigger than a big dictionary that will 
keep track of all planes in a strike; a 
similar computer could control the air 
traffic at a big-city airport. 

@ MAP MAKER. Bunker-Ramo Corp. has 
delivered to the Army two computers 
that perform the most tedious and time- 
consuming steps in map making. By 
scanning pairs of serial photos, the com- 
puters can measure heights, prepare 
charts showing altitude contours, auto- 
matically correct for parallax displace- 
ments and other distortions. 

© DRESS FIT. IBM has introduced a com- 
puter system that can, from one original 
design, cut clothes patterns in different 
sizes. A moving mechanical arm traces 
the outline of the master design, then 
adjusts it for all sizes. 

© COMMUTER’S AID. Illinois Central 
Railroad is testing a Litton computer 
that handles commuter ticketing. After a 
clerk punches in the passenger’s monthly 
schedule, the machine calculates the 
price and issues a magnetic card. On 
each trip, the commuter slips the card 
into a turnstile receiver that automat- 





CUTTING DRESS PATTERNS 
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ically subtracts one ride from the total 


and flashes the number of rides remain- — 


ing, then opens the gate. In a few years, 
clerks will be eliminated; the commuter 
will punch his own order on a console 
and pay the machine. 

e TALKING COMPUTER. 
Corp. expects to market a computer next 
year that will read its answers aloud. 
Electric impulses will vibrate the mem- 
brane of a loudspeaker, forming words. 
One use: a bank customer can go to a 
drive-in window and deposit a check 
in the computerized system, which in 
one second or so will announce the 
amount of his balance. 


© MEDICAL WATCHERS. The Latter-Day © 


Saints Hospital in Salt Lake City is 
using a Control Data computer to mon- 
itor the progress of patients in the 
intensive-care section. Electric sensors 
follow the heartbeat, blood pressure, 
respiration rate and other indicators, 
constantly compare them with data on 


normal recovery cycles stored in the 


memory bank. Any dangerous deviation 
produces a warning flash to a nurse, who 
thus can watch over many patients at 
once. Beckman Instruments is market- 
ing an attaché-size computer that can as- 
certain in less than three minutes wheth- 
er a child has a heart defect. Electrodes 
attached to the child’s chest pick up 
heart sounds; the computer lights up 
whenever its programming recognizes 
an abnormal sound. It has been tested 
successfully on 8,800 children in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. National Cash 
Register is building a hospital computer 
that records each patient’s medical his- 
tory, allergic reactions, past diagnoses— 
and gives it instantly to the doctor. 

e TAX INSPECTOR. Beginning next Jan- 
uary, the Internal Revenue Service will 
inspect all federal tax returns by com- 
puter. Clerks will feed the figures into 
Honeywell machines to check the math 
—for accuracy. Then the figures will be 
sent to the national center in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., where IBM computers will 
check them against income records, div- 
idend reports and past tax statements 
—for honesty. 


HELPING ENGINEER FOY 


In a few years, they will punch your ticket, and talk to you too. 
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Sylvania Mercury 
_lamps do have 
_abreaking point. 





But it’s seldom reached. 

Our Mercury lamps have an exclusive bridge-frame 
construction. There are no, welded joints to weaken. 
«ee» Sylvania Mercury lamps can live a hard life 


os 


at because they withstand vibration and 






shock, wind and storm. 

And they live a long life. Rated life’s up 
from 16,000 to 24,000 hours. Both their 
ruggedness and their life have been doc- 

umented by successful multi-lamp test 
, installations. 
é And we’re now putting the lamps in car- 

‘tons with carrying handles. Cartons just one- 
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half the size of our old ones. But even stronger— 
because we’re using heavier corrugated and heavier 
tape. 

Extra rugged cartons that may not even be neces- 
sary for such rugged lamps. 

Lighting Division, Dept. 58, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., 60 Boston St., Salem, Massachusetts 01971. 


SYLVANIA 


SUBSIDIARY OF TR E 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


The Round Tire 


How much rounder is it? 








Enough to help it roll 3,000 miles further. 


Our little extra bit of roundness helps 
you go a long, long way. The Atlas 
PLYCRON* tire—The Round Tire, 
will give you at least 3,000 more miles 
of wear than the tires that come on 
most new cars. And roundness is just 
one reason for those extra miles. 
How come? For one thing, The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold—a mold precision engraved to 


within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 


miles you want. 

Tests prove you can expect at least 
3,000 more miles from the Atlas 
PLYCRON tire. These tests were con- 
ducted on sets of four tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers’ production for 
1966 model cars and were promptly 
run under identical conditions by an 
independent test fleet. Want more 
miles? Get The Round Tire. 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Atlas Tires + Batteries » Accessories « Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
*Trade-marks “Atlas” “‘Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © 1966 Atlas Supply Co. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


- CANADA 


Imperial Power 


In the frigid Labrador wilderness, the 
Churchill River plunges over a cliff 
higher by 79 feet than Niagara Falls, 
rushes down a series of lesser cataracts 
on its 200-mile course to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Last week, after 14 years of 
maneuvering, two provinces of Canada 
agreed to harness that mighty resource 
with the largest hydroelectric project 
ever built in North America. 

Thanks to fortunate topography, the 
river will be diverted through a series of 
small lakes and dikes to a point 22 miles 
downstream, then dumped 1,040 ft. into 
a power station buried in solid rock. 
Above it will rise a new lake one-third 
the size of Lake Ontario. 

The $1 billion development will yield 
4,500,000 kw. of power—more than is 
generated on the Niagara River and 
three times that of Grand Coulee Dam 
in Washington. It will flow 700 miles, 
over the free world’s highest voltage 
(735,000 volts) transmission line, across 
continental Newfoundland to Quebec’s 
provincially owned utility, Hydro Que- 
bec. Churchill power will not only 
double the provincial electric output but 
also perhaps enable the utility company 
to export a surplus as far south as New 
York City. 

Conceived in 1952 by Newfoundland 
Premier Joey Smallwood, the Churchill 
Falls project is named for the late Sir 
Winston, who quickly gave it his blessing 
as a “great imperial concept.” Small- 
wood also sold Britain’s N. M. Roth- 
schild & Sons on heading a consortium, 
British Newfoundland Corp., Ltd., to 
develop it. For the five-year construction 
job, Brinco expects to hire 5,000 men, 
fly in 600 million lbs. of equipment and 
supplies. For a starter, it has already 
bridged the river above the falls, and 
built an access road to a townsite and an 
airfield 10 miles away. 
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GERMANY 


Better Focus 

Strong as ever in the precision quali- 
ty of their work but slow to innovate, 
the fine old German camera-making 
companies have seen their share of the 
world market slip from 55% eleven 
years ago to 25% last year. Last week, 
as shutterbugs swarmed through Co- 
logne’s ninth “Photokina,” the biggest 
camera exhibit in the world, the Ger- 
mans made a big bid to show that 
they are thinking most positively about 
negatives. 

Among the new products displayed: 
@ MINIATURES. Rollei-Werke has devel- 
oped its first precision miniature cam- 
era for standard 35-mm. film, the Rol- 
lei 35, priced just under $125. Other 
tiny cameras have been on the market 
for years, but they sacrificed quality by 
using miniature film. The Rollei 35 is 
hardly bigger than a king-size pack of 
cigarettes, weighs 14 oz., comes with a 
built-in meter, a shutter. speed up. to 
1/500th of a second, and a 40-mm. 
f3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. 

@ REFLEX CAMERAS. The single-lens re- 
flex camera, the most popular machine 
among amateurs, was displayed in many 
new varieties. Zeiss unveiled its $500 
single-lens Contarex Electronic with an 
electronically controlled shutter, and the 
$100 Icarex 126 equipped to use easy- 
loading Kodapak film. Rollei, which 
made the first twin-lens reflex in 1929, 
came out with the single-lens SL66 with 
a tilting lens plane that improves depth 
of field focusing. 

© LENSES. Improved optical glass and 
computer calculations have led to new 
lenses that were impossible to make be- 
fore. Zeiss has an {0.70 lens, 100 times 
faster than the human eye in daylight, 
for general photography, and a 110° 
wide-angle lens free of distortions. 
Schneider has a movie-projection lens 
that without alterations can handle nor- 
mal and wide-screen, Cinemascope and 
Todd-AO film. 

Not all the successes at Cologne were 
German. With hardly an exception, all 
the new quick-loading cameras are 
equipped to use Kodapak rather than 
its German rival, Agfa’s Rapid. Kodak 
also took honors in fast, mass process- 
ing of film: the company’s new 2620 
color printer produces 2,000 color prints 
an hour. 


AUTOS 
Safety Second 


As automakers from 20 countries last 
week displayed their wares at the 53rd 
Paris Motor Show, which is Europe’s 
biggest, safety came second. To be sure, 
the U.S.-owned entries, such as Gen- 
eral Motors’ West German Opel and 
English Ford, have as standard items 
in their ’67s some of the features that 





PEUGEOT 204 





FERRARI BERLINETTA SPECIALE 
The Europeans are sports this time. 


their U.S. cousins have—including pad- 
ded dashboards and emergency flasher 
lights. The Europeans, too, are offer- 
ing disc brakes, recessed knobs and fix- 
tures, both front and rear safety-belt 
anchorages, plus such equipment as 
impact-absorbing bodies (France’s Re- 
nault and Britain’s Rover 2000) and 
built-in roll bars (Sweden’s Volvo). 
Nonetheless, to judge from the reac- 
tions of the crowds that visited the 
Paris auto show last week, speed and 
styling were far more important than 
safety. Among the new models: 

> Ferrari’s Berlinetta Speciale, easily 
the hottest-looking machine on display, 
has the snub nose and cropped rear of 
the Le Mans-winning Ford GT and a 
three-place seat with the driver’s spot 
in the middle for optimum visibility on 
the race track. Also, it can unwind its 
325 h.p. engine to 180 m.p.h. 

> Fiat’s squarish, $1,730 model 124 
can hit 90 m.p.h. and needs no greas- 
ing or lubrication. As the car to be 
built by Fiat in Russia, it should be 
the rage of Moscow, where, as of early 
last year, there were just twelve filling 
stations. 


> Standard-Triumph’s sleek Triumph 
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JEAN MARQUIS 


Municipal bonds, that is. 
And why not? 





Investors haven’t seen lower prices— or higher yields — 
in more than 30 years. 


A yield of 4% on good quality issues is hardly uncommon. Even 474%. 
And that’s 444% free from all 1966 federal income taxes and most state 
taxes where the bonds are issued, as well. 


Which means that a man in the 50% tax bracket would have to realize 
a taxable return of 842% to equal— after taxes — 
his 444% from municipals. 


Other reasons for the boom? Indeed, yes. 
Protection of capital. 
Wide range of maturities in months—or years. 
A high degree of marketability. 


Interested in knowing more? Our brand new 32-page booklet, 
“Investing for Tax-Exempt Income” covers 
the whole story of municipal bonds about as | 
clearly as anything we’ve seen. 








investing tor ray. 
"Stary oy municipay tones 


Sticking strictly to layman’s language, it tells 
you just what municipals are and who should 
buy them; explains how they are bought, 
sold, and rated; explores what the buyer 
should know about interest rates and 
maturities; and discusses in detail a number 
of other factors to check in buying 

these bonds. 


You'll find 23-year charts on yields and prices and a two-page table 
highlighting the spread between the net return from taxable and 
non-taxable securities at various taxable income levels. 


If you'd like a copy — without charge—just call, or you can 
mail us the coupon below. 


Yes, please send me a copy of “Investing for Tax-Exempt Income, The Story 
of Municipal Bonds.” 


NAME__— 
ADDRESS 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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GT-6 is a $3,460 version of the small, 


105 m.p.h. Spitfire, with a special hard- 
top and a six-cylinder engine that can 
reach a top speed of 107 m.p.h. 

> Porsche’s 911S is virtually the same 


as last year’s 911, except for a new — 


top speed increased from 130 m.p.h. 
to 140-plus m.p.h., thanks to a 20% - 
more-powerful engine under its clean, 
sloping fastback. 

> Peugeot’s $2,230 model 204, sporti- 
est of all the French lines, a handsome, 
Italianate design, has a smaller engine 
than the Volkswagen but at its 86 m.p.h. 
top speed is 10 m.p.h. faster than the 
beetle. 

> Renault’s boxy, $2,760 R-8 Gordini, 
which also has a smaller engine (103 


h.p.) than a Volkswagen, lives up to — 


its flashy racing headlights by being 
able to hit 109 m.p.h. 


RAOUL FOULON 


GUILLAUMAT 
Every sheik will want the same. 


FRANCE 


Sweetening the Oil 

France’s E.R.A.P. (for Entreprise de 
Recherches et d’Activités Pétroliéres), 
a state-owned complex, would love to 
break into the ranks of the world’s top 
oil-exploration and production outfits 
—by whatever means. 

In a deal arranged by E.R.A.P. Chief 
Pierre Guillaumat, 57, a longtime De 
Gaulle lieutenant, E.R.A.P. will search 
for new oil reserves over 85,000 sq. 
mi. of Iranian desert and offshore 
tracts in the Persian Gulf. The French 
twist is that E.R.A.P. will operate as 
a contractor to Iran rather than a 
concession-holding partner. Instead of 
splitting earnings with the host coun- 
try on a 25-75 basis, as most major 
international oil companies do, France 
will turn over half the oil reserves 
it finds to Iran, in return for rights 
to pump out as much as 45% of the 
rest at well under the going world 
crude oil prices. 

As a contractor, France will not have 
to ante up the huge cash bonuses with 
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_ which the majors traditionally lubricate 


their concession agreements. In return, 
France agreed to bankroll the whole 
project, which may cost $50 million: 
the Iranians need repay the loan only if 
and when oil is found. Though it all 
adds up to a big gamble for France at 
no risk to Iran, E.R.A.P. spokesmen 


touted the deal as a long stride toward 


a “competitive French government oil 
company, flying French colors and mak- 
ing France completely independent of 
the majors.” 

For their part, the majors (the big- 
gest, led by Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey and Royal Dutch/Shell, are nick- 


- named “the Seven Sisters”) fear that, 


waving the juicy E.R.A.P. deal as prece- 
dent, every sheik in the Middle East 
will be howling for similar agreements. 
Actually, France may well decide that 
it was a poor idea after all. Under the 
contract, E.R.A.P.’s exploratory territory 
shrinks from 85,000 to 12,000 sq. mi. 
after the first year, and still more after 
that; search rights may be stopped al- 
together after six years. Given past ex- 


_ perience, the prospects for finding oil 


are uncertain indeed. Last year the 


_ French plumbed one Iranian concession 
for months, came up with only dry holes 


anda $27 million loss. 


A Test of Sobriety 


Like a reformed drunk, France has 


- been smugly satisfied of late with its 
’ fiscal sobriety. The French have been 


amassing reserves, making early repay- 


-- ments on their debts to the U.S., and 


self-righteously lecturing the U.S. about 
putting its balance-of-payments in order. 

Now, however, General de Gaulle’s 
france is looking a trifle weak on the 


- world’s markets. A hint of softness ap- 


peared in the last week of August, when 
the franc slipped from its normal 4.90 
to the dollar to 4.91. Then it went down 
to a rate of 4.944 two weeks ago, and 
last week it drifted indecisively before 
closing at 4.9375. 

The reason, as bankers figure it, is 


_ that short-term money in France earns 
5% to 54%, less by as much as a per- 


centage point than dollars have been 
earning on the Eurodollar market or in 
the U.S. Thus, French bankers have 
been turning in francs for dollars to in- 
vest at a higher rate of interest. These 


-rates, plus heavy summer spending 
- abroad by French tourists and a sea- 


sonal increase in French imports this 
fall, have created a “technical” weak- 
ness in the franc. 

The situation of the franc is far from 
critical. Behind the franc stands a fat 
reserve of $5.9 billion, mostly in gold, 
which remains ample despite a mild de- 
cline in the last two months. France’s 
balance of payments shows a healthy 
surplus. Last month an early debt re- 
payment of $71 million was made to 
the U.S., and France has used surplus 
dollars to buy $358 million in gold from 
the U.S. in the first eight months of 
1966. These are all clear signs of funda- 


_ mental strength, 
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Why would 





an heiress go around 
pinching cigarettes? 





Because she smokes 
new Waterford with 
the water tip...the tip 
you pinch for flavor. 


There are tiny capsules of water 
suspended in the tip of every 
ie “77a Waterford 





ce ” fore you light 
up, you pinch the blue lines on 
the Waterford band. This 
releases the moisture. 
That’s all. You’re ready 
to enjoy the newest 
taste in smoking today. 


/ cigarette. Be- 





20 CIGARETTES 


WATERFORD 


WATER TIP 









Can | pinch a Waterford? 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





THEATER ABROAD 


Un Certain Succés 

It is hard to imagine that a play 
called The Fainted Horse would have 
much of a box-office draw, but if the 
box office is in Paris and the playwright 
is Francoise Sagan, the title can be for- 
given. The play, in fact, is Paris’ big- 
gest hit, and has precipitated a brand- 
new love affair between France and 
the eternally precocious Sagan. 

Le Cheval Evanoui descends from a 
dynasty of successful novels and plays 
that was founded twelve years ago with 
Bonjour Tristesse, that sad, wispy novel 
about a girl’s incestuously inspired de- 
struction of her father’s mistress. By 
now the author is so celebrated that 


A.P.T.S. 
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PLAYWRIGHT FRANCOISE SAGAN 
Room to run Wilde. 


Cheval’s opening night drew the French 
Rothschild family, as well as large seg- 
ments of lesser society folk right down 
to the café variety. The critics went 
away ecstatic. Wrote Jean Dutourd in 
France-Soir: “This play is charming, 
brilliant, tender, intelligent and of a spe- 
cial sort of comic turn of mind.” 

In plot a 19th century French bed- 
room farce, in setting a Scottish castle, 
Cheval projects the true tone of Sagan’s 
languorous existentialism—a tone that 
has been characterized as boredom 
raised to the level of a passion. What’s 
more, it projects her wit to a new and 
unexpected height. Amid a tangle of 
French fortune hunters trying to undo 
the clothing and the purse strings of a 
noble Scottish family, Sagan finds room 
to run Wilde. “If I married you,” a girl 
tells her libertine fiancé, “how long 
would I have to wait before betraying 
you in order to remain a la mode?” 

"Eat Your Soup." Sagan herself has 
remained a la mode ever since, at 18, 
she mailed the manuscript of Tristesse 
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to the late publisher René Juilliard. He 
stayed up all night reading, next day 
offered Sagan 50,000 francs if she would 
ask her father, a manufacturer of abra- 
sives, for permission to publish it. “I am 
famous,” Francoise announced at din- 
ner that night. “Eat your soup before it 
gets cold,” replied Papa. 

Papa finally gave his permission, but 
to spare him any embarrassment Fran- 
coise changed her last name from Quoi- 
rez to Sagan, after a character in 
Proust. Tristesse sold 4,500,000 copies 
around the world and launched her not 
only as an author but as a peripatetic 
and hyperbolic prototype of the 
restless, anarchic youth of Europe. 
Although her face is triangular and 
her figure suggests undernourishment, 
French magazines played her up as if 
she were Bardot. She played right back, 
danced all night at a Paris bar called 
New Jimmy’s, raced off in sports cars to 
St.-Tropez, nearly got killed in an auto 
accident, twice got married and di- 
vorced, made and spent a fortune. 
“Riches don’t keep anyone from feeling 
unhappy,” she said, “but I prefer crying 
in a Jaguar to crying in a bus.” 

Aging Well. All the while, Sagan 
kept writing, turning out a play or novel 
a year, and gradually earning the re- 
spect of the French literary community. 
André Maurois, for example, wrote of 
her “sober, elliptical’? style and her 
“remarkable economy of means,” add- 
ed sagaciously: “The tone of Sagan fits 
our times.” 

If Sagan’s tone—knowing, world- 
weary, unemotional—has remained 
constant over the years, so has her de- 
votion to the single theme of the inter- 
reaction of youth and age. Young hero- 
ines are paired with middle-aged men, 
young men with middle-aged heroines. 
“The confrontation of young and old in 
my plays, just as in my books, is some- 
thing more than a device,” she says. 
“The older one is always the fixed ele- 
ment faced with someone who is still 
searching for himself. Besides, people 
who have aged well are often more in- 
teresting than younger ones. They know 
something about life the others still ig- 
nore.”’ And Sagan? She is 31. 


TELEVISION 


Second Honeymoon 


When Jackie Gleason suddenly up 
and announced his retirement from CBS 
television last winter, he got a wire of 
“appreciation” from an NBC vice presi- 
dent. The telegram was ill timed. In 
the first place, the Gleason show had 
become so lackluster in recent seasons 
that he already seemed semiretired. In 
the second place, Gleason turned right 
around and signed an $8,000,000 deal 
with CBS for one more season. It would 
be, he proclaimed, “something different” 
and “something better.” 

It is not a good deal different, but 


Gleason’s new Honeymooners is a lot 


better—better, in fact, than anyother - 


comedy series on the air. Dressed up 


now and then with music and dancing, — 


the adventures of gullible Brooklyn Bus 
Driver Ralph Kramden (Gleason) and 
goofy Sewer Worker Ed Norton (Art 
Carney) rock with a screwball sponta- 
neity that puts the team in a class with 
the Marx Brothers and Laurel and 
Hardy. At the same time, they are 
never so far out that the audience has 
the slightest trouble identifying them 
as a couple of ordinary likable slobs. 
“This is a nudge act,” explains Gleason. 
“Somebody’s always out there in the 
audience nudging his partner, saying, 
‘There’s Uncle Charlie.’ ” 

Gleason admits that Honeymooners 
was long overdue for rehabilitation. 
“Some of the shows I did last year,” he 
concedes, “looked like they had been 
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CARNEY & GLEASON 
Throwing strikes with a screwball. 


made on the way to the men’s room. 
But you don’t kid an audience.’ He 
discovered that last year when the rat- 


ings at times showed a greater prefer-— 


ence for Flipper and I Dream of Jeanie. 
This season Flipper and Shane oppose 
him, but so far Honeymooners has out- 
rated them both. 

Legendary in show business as the 
“Great Non-Rehearser,” Gleason now 
works six days a week, has cut down on 
his golfing (though he still manages to 
break 80 frequently). Otherwise, noth- 
ing has changed. Lots of pool in “Glea- 
son’s Pool Hall,” a 40-by-60-ft. air-con- 
ditioned annex to his house. More J & B 
Scotch than ever, though he shifts to 
champagne on taping day. The same 
omnipresent “executive secretary,” Hon- 
ey Merrill, who has been with Gleason 
for ten years. No nostalgia for New York 
City that he can’t appease with daily 
phone calls to his friends and three visits 
a year. And no more talk of retirement. 
“Why should I quit?” asks he, “when 
I can get a laugh on ‘Aw, shut up!’ ” 
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Culligan soft water is a bare essential 





For bringing up baby, to begin with. Bathing in Culligan soft water is not only gentler, it’s actually safer. There are no hard- 
ness minerals to cause dryness and irritation. No deposits to hold dirt and bacteria. (You can recognize these deposits 
as the “ring” in the bathtub.) But that’s on/y the beginning of soft water's many benefits. For example. Your laundry 
washes brighter, whiter, fresher and fluffier. Glassware and china dry spot-free without towelling. Shampoos leave your 


; : joy better-tasting coffee and tea. Even shaving is faster and smoother. To have unlimi Automatic Models—you can buy or 
hair naturally lustrous. You enjoy g g unlimited rent them. Portable Exchange Service 


soft water, automatically, just call and say, ‘Hey Culligan Man!"’ He can tell you the naked truth aboutits essential benefits. with no investment, popular rates. 


d 
,....THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 


Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in United States, Canada, Europe, Latin America, Asia, Australia» Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois » Franchises available. 


Our name hid part of the story... 





At first the name of the game was Tennessee Gas Transmission. 
Object: pipelining natural gas. 


Then we developed and expanded into a four-part industrial complex. 

In addition to pipelining, we now have broad-scale oil operations. 

We manufacture a host of chemicals for business and agriculture. And we’re 
a major supplier of paperboard and packaging. 


All based on natural resources. With interrelated products for 
maximum growth potential. Yet the greater we grew, the less meaningful our old name. 
So we changed it... to TENNECO INC. 


Object: unlimited growth — four ways. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company is now TENNECO INC. 


TENNESSEE BUILDING, HOUSTON. TEXAS 


TENNECO) 


® 


THE GROWING WORLD 
OF TENNECO INC. 





CHEMICALS 


TENNECO CHEMICALS, INC. 
HEYDEN DIVISION 
NEWPORT DIVISION 
NUODEX DIVISION 
AMERICAN PLASTICS DIVISION 
TENNECO MANUFACTURING CO. 
TENNECO PLASTICS DIVISION 
BERKSHIRE COLOR DIVISION 
NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CORP. 
CAL/INK DIVISION 
NIXON-BALDWIN DIVISION 
LUSHAN PLASTICS CORP. 
PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP. 


NATURAL GAS 
TRANSPORTATION ~~ 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO. 
TENNESSEE GAS PIPELINE CO. 
MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION CO, 
EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS CO. 
GULF PACIFIC PIPELINE CO. 
CHANNEL INDUSTRIES GAS CO, 


OIL PRODUCTION, REFINING, 
MARKETING (5) 
ous) 


TENNECO OIL CO. 
TENNECO INTERNATIONAL OIL CO. 
TENNECO OIL AND MINERALS, LTD. 


PACKAGING |®) 


PACKAGING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PAPERBOARD DIVISION 
CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION 
FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 
MOLDED PULP DIVISION 

TENNESSEE RIVER PULP & PAPER CO. 





RELATED INVESTMENTS 


TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOUSTON NATIONAL BANK 
TEN TEN TRAVIS CORP. 





HEADQUARTERS: 
TENNECO INC. 
TENNESSEE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


TENNECO INC. 








MILESTONES 





Married. Lieut. (j.g.) Dieter Deng- 
ler, 28, German-born U.S. Navy pilot 
who last July became the first cap- 
tured airman to escape from North 
Viet Nam, after six months of torture 
and imprisonment; and Marina Ada- 
mich, 24, Yugoslavian-born Stanford 
University chemistry research assistant, 
his fiancée of two years, who said, days 
before the wedding: “He’s changed. We 
just could never marry now,” but then 
obviously changed her mind; in Reno. 


Married. Pamela Turnure, 28, press 
secretary to Jacqueline Kennedy since 
1961 (she plans to continue in the job); 
and Robert Timmins, 36, son of Ca- 
nadian Mining Millionaire Jules Tim- 
mins and a senior partner in the family 
brokerage firm; both for the first time; 
in a Roman Catholic ceremony in Man- 
hattan, followed by a reception at Jack- 
ie’s Fifth Avenue apartment. 


Married. Dolores Gray, 40, tall, 
trumpet-voiced musical star (Broad- 
way’s Destry, Hollywood’s Kismet); 


and Andrew Crevolin, 56, wealthy Cal- 
ifornia auto dealer and horse breeder 
(his Determine won the 1954 Kentucky 
Derby); she for the first time, he for 
the fourth; in Pomona, Calif. 


Married. Robert Moses, 77, New 
York’s onetime power, park and park- 
way czar, now chairman of the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority; 
and Mary Grady, 50, an Authority sec- 
retary for 30 years; she for the first 
time, he for the second (one month 
after his first wife died); in Jersey City. 


Divorced. By Lady Sarah Spencer- 
Churchill Russell, 44, daughter of the 
Duke of Marlborough and partner, with 
Chilean-born Art Dealer Guy Burgos, 
in Manhattan’s Burgos Galleries: Ed- 
win Russell, 52, publisher of the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News; on grounds of ex- 
treme cruelty, after 23 years of mar- 
riage, four children; in Reno. 


Divorced. David Merrick, 54, Broad- 
way’s hitster and resident Beelzebub; 
by Jeanne Gibson Merrick, 38, former 
publicity director of London’s Savoy Ho- 
tel; on grounds of “incompatibility of 
characters”; after 19 months of mar- 
riage, one child; in Juarez, Mexico. 
After the divorce, the ex-Mrs. Merrick 
placed a public notice in the New York 
Times: “My husband, David Merrick, 
having left my bed and board, I will no 
longer be responsible for his debts.” 


Died. Edward Tirella, 42, interior 
decorator and sometime actor (he de- 
signed the set for The Sandpiper, had a 
small role in the film), longtime friend 
and frequent house guest of Tobacco 
Heiress Doris Duke; of multiple frac- 
tures and internal injuries suffered on 
the Duke estate; in Newport, R.I. Leay- 


ing the estate in a car driven by Miss 
Duke, Tirella got out to open the iron 
gates, was crushed to death when the 
car suddenly shot forward. 


Died. Joseph F. McGinnis, 61, Boston 
gangster and mastermind of the 1950 
Brinks robbery—biggest haul ($2,775,- 
395, of which only $56,586 has been re- 
covered) in U.S. history—who had an 
alibi on the night of the crime, but was 
betrayed by a member of his ten-man 
gang, convicted, and given nine concur- 
rent life sentences; of arteriosclerosis; at 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institu- 
tion, at Walpole. 


Died. Dr. Richard E. Shope, 64, pi- 
oneer virologist, who in 38 years at the 
Rockefeller Institute was the first to 
isolate an influenza virus (1931) and the 
first to prove that a virus could cause 
cancer in rabbits (1932), scored two 
other feats by surviving a form of men- 
ingitis (caught from lab mice) rarely 
found in humans and by being one of 
the few to survive eastern equine en- 
cephalitis without brain damage; of can- 
cer of the pancreas; in Manhattan. 


Died. Sherman Billingsley, 66, founder 
and owner of the Stork Club, which for 
two decades was Manhattan’s most not- 
ed nightclub and for half that time le 
plus chic; of a heart attack; in Manhat- 
tan. A bootlegger in the ’20s, Billingsley 
opened the Stork in 1929, coddled col- 
umnists and flattered the famous. Walter 
Winchell publicized the joint, Brenda 
Frazier brought her friends, Ethel Mer- 
man came with the show folks (and got 
a diamond bracelet inscribed ‘From 
Sherm to Merm’’); pretty girls, famous or 
not, got gifts of perfume, gold Stork 
keys, jeweled compacts. In the ’50s, ar- 
rogance at the door and labor troubles in 
the kitchen signaled the end that the dis- 
cothéques finally accomplished in 1965. 


Died. Maurine Doran Clark, 74, wife 
of retired General Mark Clark, whose 
1956 book, Captain's Bride, General's 
Lady, tells about her experiences in 
Army posts, where she won praise as a 
gracious hostess and the tribute “my 
five-star wife” from her four-star hus- 
band; of a heart attack; in Pinopolis, S.C. 


Died. George Magerkurth, 77, Na- 
tional League umpire from 1929 to 
1947, a 6-ft.-4-in. ex-heavyweight boxer 
with a bulldog face and a growl to 
match, who set the tone of his career by 
bouncing John J. McGraw in the first 
game he worked, became the terror of 
such bench jockeys as Leo Durocher, 
Frankie Frisch, Mel Ott, and anyone 
else with the temerity to question his 
calls, at one time or another heaving pop 
bottles back at the stands, breaking the 
jaw of a catcher who attacked him, and 
thrashing a fan who did likewise; of 
pneumonia; in Rock Island, IIl. 
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STUDENTS 


Money for All—Somewhere 

The cost of a college education con- 
tinues to rise and, with the possible ex- 
ception of high medical costs, is the 
greatest source of financial worry for 
millions of U.S. families. Costs are so 
high at private colleges, in fact, that 
students often find it impossible to earn 
enough to cover them by working at 
summer and part-time jobs. Paradoxi- 
cally, though, it is now true that prac- 
tically no high school graduate of intelli- 
gence need forsake a college education 
solely for lack of funds. 

The reason is that the various forms 
of financial assistance to college stu- 
dents—scholarships, loans, jobs and 
combinations of all three—have finally 
caught up with rising costs, at least for 
now. A student may not always find the 
exact help he needs at the college he 
wishes to attend, and he may even have 
to scramble to put together his own 
“package” of aid. But, says Elwood C. 
Kastner, dean of financial aid at New 
York University, “where there’s a will, 
there’s a way to get through college.” 

Too Poor. The increase in aid has 

been dramatic. The College Scholarship 
Service, a private, Princeton-based co- 
ordinator of aid programs, estimated 
that $440 million was available three 
years ago in all types of aid; this year 
some $710 million is being offered. 
Much of the increase has come from fed- 
eral funds in five main programs: 
@ STUDENT OPPORTUNITY GRANTS. 
These are outright gifts, ranging from 
$200 to $800 per student per year, 
given by colleges as they see fit to 
needy students. The money—$58 mil- 
lion this year—is helping 133,000 stu- 
dents this fall. 


@ COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM.’ 


Started last year, it permits college stu- 
dents to work full time summers and up 
to 15 hours a week while in school on 
jobs for nonprofit organizations. The 
employing agency pays 10% of the 
student's salary, the Federal Govern- 
ment the other 90%. This fall, some 
190,000 students are drawing from the 
$147 million fund. 

@ NATIONAL DEFENSE LOANS. They 
permit students to borrow up to $1,- 
000 a year and to delay making any 
repayments until nine months after leav- 
ing school. Students then get up to ten 
years to repay—at a low 3% interest. 
This year, some 500,000 students are 
borrowing $225 million. 

@ GUARANTEED LOANS. Designed to 
make commercial loans more _attrac- 
tive, this program requires students to 
find their own private lender. The Gov- 
ernment then pays the lender 6% inter- 
est while the student is in school and, 
except for high-income families, splits 
the 6% with the student when he re- 
pays the loan after graduation. Only 
about 200,000 students have drawn 
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such loans, far short of estimates be- 
cause higher interest rates now make 
the loans less attractive to banks. 

e THE NEW Gl. BILL. It provides a 
modest $150 a month maximum for 
veterans who have put in more than 
180 days’ active service since Feb. 1, 
1955, is now helping 260,000 students 
and expects to serve twice that number 
by next fall. 

Other federal programs, including 43 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare alone, provide help to 
students preparing for such vocations 
as nursing, social work and the sciences. 
In ‘all, the federal programs roughly 
match the money available from all 
private sources. The colleges this year 
are offering $170 million in scholarships, 
$40 million in loans and $140 million in 
part-time jobs. State scholarship aid 
amounts to another $90 million, and 
some states also guarantee student loans 
at low interest rates. Direct loans from 
private agencies generally are more ex- 
pensive; college officials warn that some 
special private funds charge “exorbitant 
interest” on college loans. 

Nearly every college employs advis- 
ers to help students finance their school- 
ing. It takes about $2,000 a year for a 
commuting student to attend New York 
University, for example, and N.Y.U.’s 
Kastner suggests that a kid from a New 
York slum could more than cover the 
cost in this way: $800 from a federal 
Educational Opportunity Grant; $1,000 
in an NDSL loan; $500 from New York 
State’s Scholar Incentive program; $400 
in earnings from a part-time job; $300 
earned in work during the summer. 

Merit Alone. Some of the nation’s 
best colleges offer the most help. Yale’s 
Dean of Admissions Russell Inslee Clark 
boasts that Yale found money this fall 






MANNING COMPUTER AT HARVARD 


JOB HUNTERS AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


for every student who had passed its 
admissions screening and needed it. 
Half of the freshman class is sharing in 
$960,000 of financial aid—$715,000 of 
that in direct scholarships. One third of 
Harvard undergraduates draw from the 
$2,300,000 given yearly in scholarships, 
and outside scholarships total another 
$500,000. Harvard also arranges for 
$750,000 a year in 3% loans, which 
are repayable after graduation at $10 
a month. 

At M.LT., a student can borrow at 
only 1% interest while in school and at 
2% once he lands a postgraduate job, 
then pay back only $300 a year on the 
principal. The school offered $346,000 
in loans this year, plus another $714,000 
in direct scholarships. About 40% of 
Princeton’s students are on scholarships 
as part of a $2,650,000 aid program. 
Huge Ohio State (enrollment 34,000) 
spends nearly $12 million a year on stu- 
dent work salaries alone. Even Califor- 
nia’s small Pomona College has 80% 
of its students on jobs and has been able 
to meet the $3,085 annual neéd of 
every student who sought help. 

Financial need rather than scholarly 
brilliance is the primary guide in grant- 
ing aid these days—though the appli- 
cant obviously must have the marks. 
Thousands of private scholarships still 
provide for the bright student regard- 
less of need and, in some instances, 
serve the donor’s particular interests. 
Freshmen at Emory, for example, can 
compete for one $500 scholarship by 
writing an essay on the topic: “We 
Georgians are often our own worst 
enemies when we intentionally use col- 
loquialisms in preference to standard 
English.” Dozens of colleges have set 
up special scholarships or loan funds 
aimed at helping Negro students. 

The families most likely to have dif- 
ficulty in getting help, in fact, are those 
with middle-class incomes. They do not 
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Financial need and not scholarly brilliance is the primary guide. 
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ell introduce 


But there’ a catch: 


First, you'll have to take the direct flight (any day) from New York 
to Nice. 

Then, you'll have to put up with an exciting tour of the Riviera 
by night, visiting the Monte Carlo Casino and a famous Nice night- 
club, or dinner and a show at the Nice Casino Nightclub; double- 
occupancy room with bath at the famous, luxurious Negresco; a 
hearty American breakfast and a morning of sightseeing. It’s all 
yours for $14*# 

In flight, we’ll entertain you with Festival-in-the-Sky music and 
movies** and treat you to the finest in authentic French food and 
wines. 

For more information, see your Travel Agent, mail coupon, or 


call Air France. 


*Effective Nov. 1, 1966—May 15, 1967. #Plus airfare **Available at nominal charge. 
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Air France, Box 707, New York, N.Y. 10011 


Please send me your free Welcome-to-the- 
Riviera folder. 


Name 


Address 








City 










Zip 
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Need a good 
steno for a 
few weeks? 





call for a 
MANPOWER 
WHITE GLOVE 
GIRL @ 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world 








the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 














TEACHERS: DISCOVER THE 
TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM 


TIME has a classroom service designed for 
high school and college classes in social stud- 
ies, English and journalism. Specially prepared 
teaching aids and tests are sent free of 
charge each month—to supplement TIME in 
the classroom. For information write TIME 
Education Program, Time & Life Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch— Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like ‘Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret ig a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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rate as needy, yet the high cost of send- 
ing a youngster to college—as more 
and more are doing once, twice or even 
three times in a working lifetime—is 
enough to strain their budgets to 
breaking. 


Suicidal Tendencies 


If money no longer need keep anyone 
out of college, it nevertheless adds to 
the many pressures working on today’s 
college student. Those pressures are so 
great that Moderator, a national maga- 
zine for college students, last week in- 
dicated that suicidal tendencies on U.S. 
campuses are greater than almost any- 
one had imagined. In the first authorita- 
tive estimate of its kind, the magazine 
claimed that 1,000 U.S. collegians will 
kill themselves this year, that another 
9,000 will try and fail, and that 90,000 
will threaten to do so. Though the fig- 
ures may seem too tidy, many college 
counselors consider them conservative. 

Projected Figures. Exact figures are 
impossible to obtain, since suicides in 
college are kept closely under wraps. 
Many are recorded as “accidents’”— 
mainly because a suicide leaves feelings 
of shame and guilt among the living. 
Moderator Editor Philip Werdell, 25, 
arrived at his estimates by probing every 
study he could find, then discreetly bury- 
ing a question about suicide in a ques- 
tionnaire on psychiatric services sent to 
300 colleges. He got some candid an- 
swers, projected the figures from them. 

College psychiatrists report that the 
student suicide rate is about 50% high- 
er than that for either the general popu- 
lation or nonstudents of college age. 
Men are more efficient—or serious— 
about suicide than women, succeed in 
killing themselves three times as often 
for each attempt. Proportionately more 
graduate students commit suicide than 
undergraduates. Barbiturates are by far 
the most common method, distantly 
trailed by shooting and jumping. 

Unremitting Anxiety. Why do they 
do it? College has always been a stress- 
ful time of facing a decision about one’s 
life’s work, breaking home ties, con- 
fronting new thoughts and values and 
undertaking the “search for identity.” 
The difference today, many psycholo- 
gists say, is that colleges force these 
decisions on students earlier, that the 
high costs and the tougher competition 
for grades apply more pressure. “It’s 
unremitting anxiety,’ says Dr. Edwin 
Shneidman, a consultant at the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and 
an authority on suicide. “Every semes- 
ter is a rat race.” More students today 
are also bothered by shifting sexual at- 
titudes. If they are not inclined to take 
advantage of the new permissiveness, 
they may worry that they are latent 
homosexuals; if they do take advan- 
tage, they often discover that “intimacy 
without emotion,” as U.C.L.A. Consul- 
tant Psychiatrist Robert Berns explains 
it, produces guilt rather than pleasure 
or fulfillment. 

Who are those who commit or at- 


tempt suicide? At one large university, 
the son of a small-town pharmacist 
tried to become a physician, as his fa- 
ther had urged. But he flunked chemis- 
try and vomited while dissecting a frog. 
He wrote a note saying that he had dis- 
honored himself, then shot himself. A 
highly creative coed at a large Eastern 
private school scored high marks in 
some classes, dismal grades in others. 
She was a loner, obviously unhappy, 
and she jumped from the 14th floor of 
the campus library. In her room, au- 
thorities found a novel she had com- 
pleted. Professors said that it showed 
great promise. 

A Midwestern university junior loved 
boxing, said he enjoyed “outmaneuver- 
ing the other guy.” But he constantly 
felt squelched in class, could not un- 
derstand why his English papers came 
back all marked up with critical com- 
ments. His roommate explained that 
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MODERATOR’S WERDELL 
A discreet question, shocking answers. 


the professor was mainly concerned 
with improving his writing style. “But 
this is the way I feel, the way I really 
feel,” the boy insisted. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, he took an overdose of sleeping 
pills. A pretty Midwest coed, pressured 
by exams and upset by the death of her 
father and then her dog, yearned to 
join them. She looked up at a sunny 
afternoon sky, thought, “What better 
time to leave?,” then slashed her wrists, 
then snuggled up to her Teddy bear be- 
side a pond. She awoke, cold and bleed- 
ing, in time to be saved. 

Deeply immersed in youth’s natural 
agonizings and inclinations toward the 
dramatic, many college students take 
their grades, their specialized studies— 
and themselves—far too seriously. The 
decisions they face may seem over- 
whelming, but they face them at a time 
when a lifetime of options lies ahead. 
At an age when high spirits and a cu- 
riosity about life ought to produce joy, 
it is ironic that so many choose the one 
irreversible decision. 
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Beauty-Line™ Windows 
give picture-window 
beauty at a practical 

price. They close firmly 
to seal out winter’s icy 
blasts. And you benefit 


fuel-saving properties 


You furnish the View. 
Andersen makes the window 
to frame it beautifully... forever! 


(and keep you in year ‘round comfort) 





Andersen 

Gliding Windows 
are a beautiful way 
to frame your favorite 
view. They close 
extra tight... 

come in many 

sizes including a 

new 6’ 4” high unit. 


Andersen Narroline™ Windows 
are so weathertight, welded 
insulating glass is practical 

. .. eliminating the need for 
storing and handling of storm 
windows. Snap-on grilles pop 
out for easy cleaning. 





Andersen Flexivent® Windows 
are one of the most versatile 
units you can use. Use them 
singly, stacked, or in combination 
with matching Flexiview® 
picture-window units. 


Andersen 


directly from the 


of warm wood, 











Andersen Wood Gliding Doors... 
perfect for indoor-outdoor living. They come in this 





8-foot wide unit, and in 6- and 12-foot widths. Gliding 


Doors, Awning and Casement Windows are also 
available sheathed in low-maintenance rigid vinyl. 








ADDRE 


Crry. 


STATE. 


Andersen 


Andersen 
Casement Windows 
shown here in a 
handsome 5-sash unit 
are so weathertight 
you save 15% or 
more on fuel bills. 
All Andersen Windows 
are available with the 
extra convenience of 
welded insulating glass. 


FREE! WINDOW BEAUTY IDEAS 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 


Send me colorful idea booklet with a complete 
description of the Andersen Window Line. 


OI plan to build. OI plan to remodel. 





County. 


ZIP. 


Windowalls' it 


Window Beauty is Andersen 


Frozen in time. 


The strange rocks of Stonehenge stand ominous in the 
waning light...never changing ...frozen in time for 
40 centuries. 

Stonehenge was built by men who never knew steel. 

Now men build with steel, with Republic Steel, and 
their watchword is flexibility. Through the ingenuity 
and foresight of Republic customers, flexibility can be 
specified. 

Flexibility such as slim, weight-saving, cost-saving 
modular steel curtain walls to assemble for immediate 
needs — and to disassemble without destruction — to 


e open, to expand, to enclose more 
or flexible for the future? Wea for aes needs. Flexible 


Steel makes the difference 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel 
Industry on a product assures you it is modern, 
versatile, economical Steel. Put it on products 
you sell; look for it on products you buy. 








interior, movable steel walls too, 
permitting space to expand, to change shape, to redivide 
into even more useful delineations. 

And matching these in flexibility, the inspiration of 
structural steel tubing to accept more of the building 
weight, to permit walls to be even lighter, to offer greater 
freedom of design. Doors and windows in steel, with mated 
frames to be fitted and refitted for flexible access to space 
anywhere, without carpentry, without delay. 

Modern steel, recognizing that space is infinite. Steel 
that makes no boundaries... that permits the modern 
building to be as infinitely flexible as space. Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL @&5 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 


Illustrated, Britain’s 4,000-year-old Stonehenge—‘‘the place of the hanging stones.” 
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What's Up, Tiger Lily? Woody Al- 
len, as televiewers know, is an anony- 
mous little giggle merchant who looks 
like a slight defect in the wallpaper pat- 
tern and makes funnies that are so far 
out they sink before the slow boats get 
there. One day, for instance, he ap- 
peared in public leading his pet ant on a 
leash. On other occasions he wondered 
evilly if Memorial Day poppies contain 
opium, tsked sympathetically about a 
resolutely modern painter who cut off 
his ear with an electric razor, revealed 
regretfully that he once owned a silver 
mine but it tarnished. 

Woody has now discovered a gold 





ALLEN IN “TIGER LILY” 
Dubbing the flubs. 


mine: the movie business. Last year he 
wrote a wacky feature (What's New 


_ Pussycat?) that plotzed so many people 


that it has already grossed more than 
$10 million. And in Tiger Lily, this 
baby-faced bagman has brought off the 
hat trick. He has made a movie without 
spending money—in fact, he has made a 
movie without even making a movie. 
For about $66,000, advanced by Pro- 
ducer Henry Saperstein, Allen bought up 


a ludicrously lousy Japanese thriller that 
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Pie 


was made in glorious TohoColor and 


should have been confiscated as contra- 


Bond. For a couple thou on top of that, 


he eliminated some Japtrap, erased the 


_ Japanese talk track and dubbed in some 


English dialogue that transforms the 
story into Allengory and the characters 


into kooky-yacky. 


Like so. When the hero (a full- 
blooded Oriental introduced by Allen as 
Phil Moscowitz) slugs a thug, he calls 


him nasty names: ‘Spartan dog! Ro- 


man swine! Spanish fly!” When he meets 


the villain, an egg-salad addict named 
_ Shepherd Wong, he expresses his con- 


tempt for a man with “a chicken on his 
back,” and informs him sternly that 


“two Wongs don’t make a White.” And 
f 


the villain, when he dies, gasps hysteri- 


at 
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cally: “Don’t let me be embalmed. I 
want to be stuffed with crabmeat!” 

The joke of course goes on too long 
(80 minutes), and when the spectator 
tires of it he can’t help noticing what 
Allen’s annotations cannot entirely con- 
ceal: the original film. It’s terrible. Still 
and all, Allen & Co. stand to make 
about 1000% profit on their minuscule 
investment, and that ain’t bean curd. 


Reb Rib 


Alvarez Kelly, like most pictures that 
prattle about cattle, leaves the custom- 
ers feeling that they ought to raise a 
beef. But there is more than moo in 
this moovie. There is, for example, a 
galloping good story that describes with 
cheerful inaccuracy how in 1864 a troop 
of Confederate cavalry rustled about 
2,500 steers from the Union forces and 
then sent them thundering through 
Grant’s lines to the relief of Richmond. 
What’s more, the story provides Direc- 
tor Edward Dmytryk with irresistible 
opportunities to plant a little poison ivy 
on the grave of Southern chivalry. 

The honor of Southern womanhood 
is represented by a couple of highborn 
hussies (Janice Rule and Victoria Shaw) 
who offer their fair white bodies to the 
herdsman hero (William Holden) like 
so much fatback on a plate. The man- 
ners of the Southern gentleman are ex- 
emplified by a courtly colonel (Richard 
Widmark) who, in an episode obviously 
intended to titillate amateur analysts, 
shoots off the hero’s little finger. 

After that, Holden wears one white 


glove, which flutters pointlessly through- 


out a performance that may well advance 
the date of his much-rumored retire- 
ment. Widmark typically does nothing 
to distract attention from his_ inepti- 
tudes, among them a curious tendency 
to stumble over words of more than 
one syllable. He comes on, alas, with 
a Southern accent, and manages to 
sayound ez eeyuf heyuz tongue hayud 
tuhwurned intew a wawatermayelon. 
Fortunately, most of his scenes are 
stolen by his horse. 


Identity Crisis 

Seconds. In Manhattan, a worn, stout 
suburban banker contemplates a horri- 
ble question. “What have you got now?” 
The questioner represents a mysteri- 
ous organization specializing in “fresh 
starts” for tired businessmen. Sweating 
the banker (John Randolph) 
rather furtively reviews his list of assets. 
Wealth. Company presidency coming 
up. A boat, social friends, a Scarsdale 
colonial occupied by an anxious little 
wife who keeps the roses trimmed. An- 
swers the businessman, with grinding 
despair: “I. . . I don’t know.” 

It is the right answer, and he is as 
good as sold. What he buys is oblivion. 
Soon he is propped up in bed reading 
his own obituary. Having purchased a 
$30,000 first-class death (hotel fire) 
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the Uncommon Motor Oil 

100% Pure Pennsylvania 

Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 
Oil City, Pa. 
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Now half price: 
one of the 
world’s great 
newspapers. 
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Perhaps you’ve promised yourself you’d subscribe to The iGhnstan 
Science Monitor someday. This is the perfect ‘‘someday’’ — do it now 


- and you'll save half the cost. We’ll send you 100 issues for only $3.93. 


That’s about 4 months of exclusive news coverage for less than 4¢ a copy! 

The Monitor is a daily newspaper that’s written largely by the people 
on its staff. You get first-hand reporting from Monitor correspondents all 
over the globe. You get first-rate analysis of the news by editors who 
treat you as an adult. 

This paper is concerned with what man is achieving, regardless of the 
area of achievement. The Monitor is profoundly interested in progress 
whether it be in politics, foreign affairs, race relations, business, finance, 
law enforcement, sports, travel, books, entertainment, automobiles, 
fashion, or even chess. 

If you want award-winning news coverage of all areas of human en- 
deavor this widely quoted newspaper is for you. You can profit from it 
intellectually, conversationally — perhaps even financially. And you’ll 
look forward to its arrival like that of an understanding friend. 

The Christian Science Monitor is not what you’d call a religious paper, 
if that’s what you’ve been thinking. It’s truly a news newspaper — for 
any alert person who wants the significant events of the world in sharp 
focus. It takes you further into the news than a local paper can. (And 
why wait until the end of the week to get news analysis in print.) 

Our editors bring perspective to events that matter. They help relate 
today to both yesterday and tomorrow. But they let you do your share 
of the thinking. The Monitor is designed for grown-ups — but there’s 
nothing in it, in either news or advertising, that a child shouldn’t see. 

For 100 issues you now pay only $3.93. That’s about four months — at 
half the regular subscription price. Clip the coupon. 





Dear Christian Science Monitor: I’m ready to try one of the 
world’s great newspapers. 


Send me 100 issues of the Monitor (6 days a week for about: 
4 months). I understand I pay just $3.93. That’s less than ° 
4¢ a copy — half the usual price. Thanks for the savings! 


Name 
Street 


City. State 


( Check or m.o. enclosed [] Bill me later TI1 


Mail coupon to The Christian Science Monitor, Box 125, Astor Station, 
Boston, Mass. 02123 


Zip 
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ganization’s Cadaver Procurement Sec- 
tion, he has undergone plastic surgery — 
and a light brainwash. When the medics 


start pulling the bandages off, the for- __ 
mer middle-aged banker stares into a 


mirror. Who can it be, under those 
stitches and scar tissue? Would you be- 
lieve Rock Hudson? 

Thus far, this untidy thriller proceeds _ 
without a serious flaw. Working slow 
into the nightmare realism of David 
Ely’s novel, Director John Franken- 
heimer and Veteran Photographer — 
James Wong Howe manage to give the 


most improbable doings a look of credi- 4 
ble horror. Once Rock appears, though, 
the spell is shattered, and through no | 


fault of his own. Instead of honestly ex- 


ploring the ordeal of assuming asecond 
identity, the script subsides for nearly © ye 


HUDSON IN “SECONDS” 
Removing the flab. 


an hour into conventional Hollywood — 
fantasy. 


Rock is bluntly told: “You've got 


what every middle-aged man in Ameri- 


ca would like to have—freedom, real 


freedom.” The freedom of his new life~ 
might well make a man wonder wheth- 


er he has recaptured his youth or simp ke 
been shanghaied back to the silly sea-_ 
son. Taking up his assigned identity as 
an artist, Rock frets because he cannot 


paint. Beside the sea, he meets a strange — 


young woman (Salome Jens) who has 
apparently found peace by abandoning 
her husband, two children and a wall | 


oven. Together they attend a nudie bac- oo 
chanal that ends with everyone tram-— 


pling grapes in a large tub. 
Oddly enough, Rock finds little hap- 


piness in Happenings, but he does de- 
velop a thirst. One drink leads to an- 
other, and the aftertaste leads him back 


to Scarsdale. Ultimately he learns that 
it takes more than a surgical retread to 
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renew the inner man, which was per-  __ 


haps obvious all along. 
After juggling these philosophical — 
nuggets, 


Director Frankenheimer ae 


most saves the picture by the straight- 


forward expedient of a human sacrifice. 


He plunges with almost palpable relief — 
into the surreal terrors of organization — 
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In case you think 
our computer 

is all they need 

fo guide the rocket, 
look inside... 





This is the Instrument Unit of NASA’s Saturn rocket, 
a section 3 feet high, 22 feet across. Inside of it an 
IBM computer and more than60 instruments are needed 
to keep Saturn on course—including equipment to dis- 
tribute power, dissipate heat, communicate with the 
ground. This Instrument Unit is one of 27 IBM is build- 
ing, assembling, and testing for the moon program. 


... Keeping Saturn on course takes this ring of 60 instruments 


ERE, in a three-foot-thick slice of NASA’s 

Saturn launch vehicle, is an example of the 
teamwork called for in space. 

This ringful of cables, tubing, and shiny boxes 

is Saturn’s Instrument Unit (IU). One just like 

it will act as nerve center of Saturn V when it 


launches a three-man capsule to the moon some- 
time before 1970. 


Teamwork Every 1/25th Second 


Inside the IU is an IBM computer the size of a 
suitcase. It helps keep Saturn on course. But the 
computer is one of more than 60 instruments and 
supporting equipment, built by 53 different 
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space companies, that are in the IU and do the 
job together. 


As an example, take the control commands 
issued every 1/25th second. A single command 
may start as an infinitesimal change in the angle 


IBM in the Apollo preliminaries 


IBM has also been busy in every flight in the 
Mercury and Gemini missions leading up to 
Apollo. IBM provided both the computer sys- 
tems on the ground that determine where a 
spacecraft is right now, and the miniaturized 
computers that ride aboard the Gemini space- 
craft and help navigate. 





from 53 companies. (Int 


of Saturn’s flight, that has been detected by a new 1,800-man Space Systems Facility in Hunts- 
resolver in an inertial platform, flashed to an ville, Alabama. When one has been assembled, 
IBM data adapter and the digital computer, then integrated, and tested, off it goes to NASA’s 
to an analog flight control computer, before \ = Kennedy Space Center. There IBM helps mate 
finally emerging as an engine deflection com- 7 the IU (dark band circled on drawing) with 
mand that keeps Saturn on course. Saturn’s other stages. 

IBM’s job is to see that all 60 components Three launch vehicles, called uprated Saturn 
come together and click perfectly as a unit—a Is, have been flown so far. Each had an IU like 
feat requiring equal parts technology and coop-  } | the one on Saturn V that will do the moon job. 


eration among companies that in other respects All of the systems have worked properly in 
may be competitors. these rehearsals for the moon shot. They have 





to. One day, while en route to 
1,800 IBM men, 27 IUs the moon itself, astronauts’ lives IB M 
IBM is making up 27 Instrument Units at its LPs will be counting on them. ) 
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Ask the Man from Great-West _ 
how you can get the most out of Life. 


(North Central Region) 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis Branch — J. T. O’Neal CLU (br. 
megr.), R. E. Kavanagh (cashier), J. A. Sylvest- 
er (sup.), S. F. Carver (group sup.), T. G. 
Goles Ste oln le. Conve uaa Forrest, Reeve: 
Irwin, D. G. Kaga, R. E. McCalley, E. C. Mc- 
Namara, R. F. McNamara, Frank L. Meier, 
Jack J. O'Neal; Elwood: W. H. Crimans. 


Northern Indiana Branch— South Bend: D. E. 
Brennan (br. mgr.), J. W. Belting, E. J. Fog- 
arty, Jr., W. R. Ford, R. L. Faltynski, R. L. 
Frank. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit Branch — R. W. Bogart (br. mgr.), A. 
F. McLaughlin (group mgr.), W. G. Flatt 
(cashier), J. I. Pollack (sup.), P. F. Nicolucci 
(group rep.), P. R. McGrath (group rep.), J. 
D. Barlow CLU, C. S. Brooks, J. P. Collins, 
G. W. Heil, Frank Murray, J. E. Robichaud, 
H. J. Vallier, M. H. Espar, Ben Fishman, M. 
D. Fishman, R. R. Young; Ann Arbor: L. J. 
Dennis; Pontiac: C. E. Patton. 


Grand Rapids Branch —C. B. Devol CLU (br. 
megr.), William Cooperstock (cashier), G. T. 
O’Brien (sup.), L. C. Furniss, Jr. (group sup.), 
R. O. Sousley (asst. group sup.), H. D. Crane 
(group rep.), L. B. Morrison CLU, R. H. Coles 
CLU, L. D. Townsend Sr., H. J. Compton: 
Kalamazoo: G. B. Walters CLU (dist. mgr.), 
E. E. Nelson, D. M. Dolphin, Robert Van 
Zandt, Gary Smeltzer; Muskegon: Wesley 
Anderson; Dowagiac: R. E. Brezen; Jackson: 
Max Maier: Lansing: Carl Bollman (dist. 
mgr.). 

Saginaw Branch — D. W. Blaesser (br. mgr.), 
J. C. Matthies (sup.), C. B. Day, Barney Duff, 
W. L. Krafft, E. W. Nuechterlein, K. W. Roe; 
Essexville: D. F. Majeske. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis Branch — J. G. Mulheran (br. 
mgr.), C. W. Marrs (cashier), E. H. Chap- 
man (sup.), R. C. Eisler (sup.), H. W. Hof- 
finger (sup.), R. J. Miller (group sup.), C. R. 
Johnson (asst. group sup.), J. C. Dettloff 
(group rep.), D. H. Borne, J. W. Brodt, G. O. 
Carteng, Gene Christensen, R. E. Garmaker, 
A. V. Mikkelsen, J. G. Mutschler, J. A. Seidel; 
Duluth: H. E. Birk; Dawson: E. G. Gillott; 
Detroit Lakes: A. P. Hurley; Davenport, 
Towa: W. K. Irwin CLU; St. Cloud: R. D. 
Jennings; Alexandria: R. W. Nyvold; Hold- 
ingford: G. F. Scepaniak. 

St. Paul Branch — Z. W. Finberg CLU (br. 
mgr.), C. J. Lerman, M. P. Vollhaber, M. W. 
Wishnick. 


MISSOURI AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

St. Louis Branch — B. M. Friedman CLU (br. 
mgr.), VW. C. McCluer (cashier), B. L. Tag- 
gart (group sup.), J. J. Palazzolo (group rep.), 
M. B. Klearman, A. M. Baris; Carbondale: L. 
E. Adkins; Chester: B. E. Koeneman; Belle- 
ville: E. M. McKay; Mt. Vernon: R. L. Simp- 
son, L. E. Hall; Murphysboro: O. B. Ozburn. 
Kansas City Branch — K. E. Warden (br. 
mgr.), G. T. Johnson (sup.), B. E. Wheeler 
(sup.), J. D. Paintin (group sup.), T. F. Mc- 
Nerney (group rep.), N. P. Jouras CLU, V. A. 
Ricketts; Shawnee Mission: H. O. Browne, R. 
A. Browne; Mission City: E. E. Russell, J. C. 
Russell; Lee’s Summit: J. M. Sadler. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Chicago Central Branch — Sol Sackheim CLU 
(br. mgr.), E. M. Schwemm CLU (US agency 
consultant), J. A. Churchman CLU (regional 
group mgr.), R. F. Fritsch (assoc. group mgr.), 
Art Prochaska (cashier), R. M. Terzich (asst. 
group sup.), W. H. Meyer (asst. group sup.), 
M. E. Murphy (group rep.), R. F. Ruffing 


(asst. group service sup.), C. W. Abbott, R. 
E. Bechtold, H. R. Block, D. S. Canter, Byron 
Epstein, D. L. Ford, S. M. Greenberg, E. J. 
Kachan, W. E. Leffingwell, C. W. Lindblad, 
J. E. Lowry, O. E. Sieg. 


Chicago LaSalle Branch — R. C. Frasier CLU 
(br. mgr.), E. D. Tripple CLU (sup.), M. M. 
Krueger (asst. brokerage sup.), Morris Gal- 
nick, R. L. Slaughter. 

Chicago North Shore Branch — J. H. Quigley 
(br. mgr.), B. C. L. Bland, Lawrence Leven, 
K. A. Mullins CLU, D. L. Tauber, D. L. Tem- 
ple, G. S. Ward; Arlington Heights: Victor H. 
Beisler; Highland Park: David Cohen; Bar- 
rington: R. A. Wichman. 


Chicago West Suburban Branch—Oak Brook; 
R. J. Krenek (br. mgr.), J. J. Kasser; Villa 
Park: R. L. Brunette; Glen Ellyn: K. E. Man- 
gas; Warrenville: G. J. Richter. 


Peoria Branch — H. H. Norman CLU (br. 
mgr.), C. D. Waters (sup.), J. E. Morse (sup.), 
G. D. Burton (group sup.), D. C. Quitno (asst. 
group sup.), P. L. Garrison, Jr., B. L. Heiden- 
reich, R. W. Elliott, H. W. Simmons, J. E. 
Wolschlag, J. D. Wilkins; Bloomington: H. D. 
Walters; Canton: L. H. Davis, M. A. Coultas. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Branch — Fargo: O. R. Lind- 
gren (br. mgr.), J. N. Harris (cashier), H. G. 
Zinck CLU, D. V. Lindgren; Minot: M. H. 
Sandberg (dist. mgr.), Kenneth Deeter, Dale 
Erickson; Grand Forks: L. C. Thompson, N. 
A. Thorpe; Dickinson: R. R. Miracle; Fuller- 
ton: E. M. Nelson; Oakes: S. H. Jensen; Bis- 
marck: H. W. Peterson; Langdon: R. S. John- 
son. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Branch — R. D. Ross, Jr. (br. 
mgr.), D. M. Kirscht (cashier), M. J. Rap- 
poport (sup.), R. C. Dunn (sup.), R. H. Ken- 
dall (group sup.), T. C. Ertel (group rep.), 
P. B. Baker, R. J. Gatto, J. F. Horan, E. L. 
Kluska, Mrs. C. A. Kotte, C. B. Shea, D. J. 
Sweeney, H. P. Sweeney. 


Cleveland Branch — J. N. Lenhart CLU (br. 
mgr.), A. W. Niemeier (cashier), W. M. Gault 
(sup.), R. A. Carse CLU (brokerage sup.), 
Frank Nickerson CLU (group sup.), J. B. Ben- 
neian, Fletcher Carscallen, J. V. McMahon, 
T.-P-Meehan’ CLU; D: ‘C. Pierce, Sr, F:-J- 
Siska, Jr. 


Columbus Branch — D. E. Clark CLU (br. 
megr.), J. A. Dodd, Jr. (sup.), M. V. Puder- 
baugh (sup.), D. A. Sibbring CLU (sup.), E. 
P. Kletzly (group sup.), R. L. Becker, C. E. 
Birkimer, W. R. Burkley, R. E. Burns, Jr., A: 
F. Cameron, Jr., D. D. Carver, R. A. Dollison, 
M. P. Gallagher, J. E. Garrison, M. S. Guy, W. 
L. Hutchison, J. E. Johnson, R. R. McNeal, T. 
J. Roberts, T. J. Ryan, B. A. Sanford, W. L. 
Simmons, L. E. Smiley, H. D. Smith CLU, F. 
A. Stewart, Jr., A. N. Trudeau CLU, T. G. 
Turpen, W. G. Willis; Lancaster: J. W. Clark, 
Jr.; Junction City: R. L. Clark; Zanesville: B. 
K. McCallister, W. L. Simmons; Marion: G. 
A. Guy, R. D. Smith, R. B. Smith; Bucyrus: 
R. D. Wells. 

Dayton Branch — R. J. Wagner (br. mgr.), J. 
T. Duffin (sup.), J. E. Uttermohlen, W. J. 
McKinley, E. M. Oravec, E. J. Selleck, F. T. 
Kirchmer. 

Toledo Branch — R. D. Williams, Jr. (br. 
mgr.), R. J. Peluso (sup.), V. R. Langender- 
fer, J. D. Hilfinger, T. N. Tomezak, B. J. 
Renko, Jr., O. W. Dern, T. J. Kauflin; Bowl- 
ing Green: Nicholas Vasil; Lima: E. S. Csibi; 
Port Clinton: J. F. Fritz; Oak Harbor: W. E. 
Priesman. 


..- plus 980 representatives in other regions in the United States and Canada 
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ward the film’s screaming-meemie cli- 
max, sparing nothing but an anesthetic. 


Seconds has moments, and that’s too — 


bad, in a way. But for its soft and flab- 
by mid-section, it might have been one 
of the trimmest shockers of the year. 


The Bank Bit 

Dead Heat on a Merry-Go-Round 
just fills the space between a frisky title 
and a tricky TV-comedy ending, but 
doesn’t fill it with any revels that re- 
quire a viewer’s complete attention. The 
movie’s hero is a lickerish, hipsterish 
con artist named Kotch, played. by 
James Coburn in a flaccid reprise of his 
role as Our Man Flint. In prison, Kotch 
cranks up a steal-a-million scheme, a 
testament to the faith of moviemakers 





COBURN IN “MERRY-GO-ROUND” 
Befitting a Flint. 


that a tale so often told must be good 
for something—even if it is no longer 
good for laughs. After a cool blonde 
psychologist bounces him from a group 


therapy session behind bars to a bit of | 


grope therapy in her bed, Kotch jumps 
parole, then hooks and crooks his way 
toward California. 

Impersonating a cowpoke, he accom- 
panies a corpse to Denver, presumably 
because that is a crazy way to go to 
Denver, man. He also pretends to be a 
Swiss shoe clerk, a termite extermi- 
nator and an Australian police inspec- 
tor, meanwhile seducing a wealthy old 
woman’s beautiful companion (Camilla 
Sparv), who really loves him for rea- 
sons never made clear in the script. He 
is characterized throughout as an alley 
cat so charmless that one sullied female 
can recall nothing about him more 
memorable than: “He wears a truss.” 

Kotch’s lame-brain mission on the 
coast is to heist a bank at Los Angeles 
International Airport. His tiny task 
force bides time until all the security 
chaps for miles around are pooling 
sweat over the arrival of a Soviet Pre- 


mier. Nothing goes off on schedule ex- 


cept the robbery itself, and that’s a 
pittance, for it turns out that the hero 
might have got richer going straight. 
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PAS 
a tale 


Do grandparents have all the fun 
out of grandchildren—and none 
of the responsibility? Here’s one 
way to share both—with the 
Estate Builder. First introduced 
by Great-West Life, this unusual 
life insurance plan combines 
Savings with life insurance and 
makes a unique gift for a very 
Special youngster. * For ex- 
ample: each $2,000 of insur- 
ance bought before the child 
reaches 15 becomes $10,000 at = 
age 21...$5,000 becomes $25,000... and 
the policy can be carried on with no 
increase in premium. * But the Estate 
Builder is more than just a money gift. 
It could mean a college education. It 
could mean a start in business. It’s good 
bedrock for a well-planned insurance 
program. % One of the best ways you 
can start an Estate Builder for your 
grandchild is to deposit several annual 
premiums in advance and earn the 412% 
discount! You'll be giving your grand- 
child a head start in life and at the 
same time deriving considerable satis- 
faction for yourself. 


Ask the Man from Great-West how you can get the most 











Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
inl 


eyesore 


This was a strip coal mine. Reclaimed by a coal company, it’s the finest recreation spot for miles around. 
Note the phrase ‘‘reclaimed by a coal company.’’ Some people believe that all worked-out strip mines are 
eyesores. But then some people don’t know the coal industry has an active program to beautify mined land 


and restore it to beneficial use. It has, you know. After all, it’s our country, too. 


For further information, write 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. Coal for a Better America 
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of mind that is 


The Need for Laughter 


A PERFECT EDUCATION by Kenneth E. 
Eble. 215 pages. Macmillan. $5.95. 


Love, learning—and life—are what 
education is all about; yet somehow 
U.S. schools never quite get really in- 
volved in any of them. So says Kenneth 
Eble, 42, the ebullient chairman of the 
English department at the University of 
Utah, who takes whimsical yet passion- 
ate whacks at his own profession but 
never falls into the academic solemni- 
ties that riddle most books of this kind. 
“To learn,” writes Eble, “is to love.” 
Students ought to revel in discovery, he 
adds, but educators, from grade to grad 
school, have a knack for taking most 
of the joy out of learning. 

_ This unhappy process, says Eble, be- 
gins with parents who fail to realize 


GEORGE BETTRIDGE 





= KENNETH EBLE 


that “learning begins in delight and 
flourishes in wonder,” and who fret so 
much over their children’s education 
that they discourage a sense of curiosity 
about knowledge. Everyone jokes about 
pupils who fall in love with their teach- 
ers; but, to Eble, “it is no joke—it is the 
way of learning. That is the advantage 
of live teachers and live books. They 
can be fallen in love with, possessed.” 

A Sense of Play. What is needed, he 
suggests, is more laughter among par- 
ents, children and teachers, since laugh- 
ter “opens pathways to the discovering 
spirit,’ produces “a shared understand- 


ing,” and “like love, it demands re-. 


sponse.” He argues that in their obses- 
sion with work, Americans have lost 
their “sense of play”; yet “the children’s 
world must be our world, too. We may 
have to ask our way in, and we may be 
impolitely and properly asked out, but 
we must be there, if only to be looked 
at and puzzled over.” Eble regrets the 
stuffiness of teachers’ colleges that tend 
to stifle the one quality an elementary 


teacher needs most to deal with his 


young charges: “imagination—the kind 
playful, fanciful, 
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odd in the relationships it perceives.” 

Eble also laments the low salaries and 
low prestige of teachers, which means 
that “if imagination is a conspicuous 
quality in an elementary teacher, surely 
its first use will be to consider employ- 
ment elsewhere.” When Eble visits the 
classroom of a good teacher, he finds 
that“one begins to feel a visceral re- 
sponse that leads to lumps in the throat 
and tears in the eyes.” 

When it comes to high schools, says 
Eble, a major aim should be to help 
students “see the world feelingly,” since 
at no other age are they so concerned 
with their emotions. But the schools 
manage even to take “the fantasy and 
romance from sex and make it part of 
a humdrum world of facts” in sex-edu- 
cation courses. More important, an 


adolescent’s feelings often focus on his 
teacher and depend more on what the 


education should be to produce a life- 
time “sense of style” involving ‘‘mastery 
over all one does, with simplicity, har- 
mony and grace.” At the same time, it 
should develop a “sense of worth” based 
largely on “passionately held beliefs and 
passionately felt responses to experi- 
ence.” Not at all incidentally, good 
schooling should also provide “an es- 
cape from boredom” and “lead us to 
laugh in the face of heaven or hell. 
Education should teach us to play the 
wise fool rather than turn us into the 
solemn ass.” 


Eschatology & Espionage 


TREMOR OF INTENT by Anthony Bur- 
gess. 239 pages. Norton. $4.95. 


Denis Hillier, a middle-aged spy look- 
ing forward to retirement, embarks on 
his last mission: to kidnap a turncoat 
British scientist named Roper, who is 
cooking rocket fuel for Russia. Adven- 
tures both sexual and gastronomic oc- 





CLASS AT FORDHAM SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Beginning in delight and flourishing in wonder. 


teacher “is and does than on what he 
knows.” High schools thus “should wor- 
ry less about the scarcity of well-trained 
graduates of certified teacher education 
courses and more about the scarcity of 
attractive personalities with developed 
sensibilities. The high turnover of attrac- 
tive unmarried teachers is not so lamen- 
table as the low turnover of those who 
are unattractive, in marriage or out.” 

A Life of One's Own. A basic thrust 
of a college education ought to be to- 
ward helping students to develop “a life 
of one’s own—a sense of self.” Instead, 
says Eble, “every major movement in 
higher education seems to be away 
from the kind of confrontation, con- 
templation and discipline necessary to 
help a student shape himself.” He sym- 
pathizes with students who _ react 
against the impersonal university by 
turning to social action but warns that 
“a commitment to self’ must precede 
a “commitment that takes them to the 
barricades.” What students need are 
more free hours “for contemplation, 
for simply learning how to spend a 
quiet evening with oneself.” 

In Eble’s view, the purpose of higher 


cur en route, for Hillier is a gluttonous 
satyr. Men die bloodily, some of them 
propelled into the hereafter by Hillier 
himself. The mission fails, not for want 
of Hillier’s trying, but because his quar- 
ry refuses to go back. 

Len Deighton and John le Carré have 
written such spy stories, and so did the 
late Ian Fleming. The literary chromo- 
somes of Graham Greene, C. P. Snow 
and Vladimir Nabokov are also traceable 
in this deliberate hybrid. But Anthony 
Burgess is not trying to imitate them. 
He has never written an unoriginal novel | 
or an unlaminated one. Every Burgess 
surface conceals another, like Salome’s 
veils, and they must all peel off to ex- 
pose the author’s naked core. In this 
exceptional book, subtitled An Escha- 
tological Spy Novel, the reader quickly 
discovers that Burgess has much more 
on his mind than international intrigue. 

Scientific Skepticism. At the subter- 
ranean level, the book deals with moral 
issues that seem remote from spydom’s 
amoral domain. As a schoolboy, Roper 
applied scientific skepticism to religion. 
“Does Christ reside in the molecules 
themselves,” he asked, pondering the 
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What you do at your desk is your business. 


How well you do it is Olivetti Underwood’s. 


& 


The world of business machines is our rolls, calculate time problems, compute 
world. We manufacture and distribute the equations or do anything at all with letters 
most complete and diversified desk-topline or numbers, Olivetti Underwood has a desk- 
available through any one company in the top machine that does the job. 
United States. So, if you type, figure pay- Our line is designed to help you do each 





job more capably, too. Whether it’s type- 
writers, adding machines, calculators, aol 
gramma (the amazing desk-top computer), 
accounting or billing machines, Olivetti 
Underwood makes good work easy. 


With over 100 branch offices and 1000 ex- 
clusive agents throughout the country, Oli- 
vetti Underwood is as close to you as your 
telephone. Find us fast in the Yellow Pages. 


THe a lle 


Take the fan in your left hand 

“Living with the fan in your left hand.” The Japanese 
way of saying a life of leisure and plenty. A life 

that begins for you the moment your kimono-clad hostess 
welcomes you aboard Japan Air Lines. 


and let an old Japanese proverb 


How gracefully she offers the hospitality of her 
cordial JAL “household.’”” An o-shibori hot towel to 
refresh you. Warmed sake served in its fragile 

little cup. Tsumami mono hors d’oeuvres—prelude 
to a superb Continental cuisine. 


describe the pleasures of flying JAL. 

In the classic atmosphere of your Jet Courier cabin, your hostess 
makes you feel like a guest in her home. Wherever 

you fly, add this unique combination of jet-age convenience 

and old-world hospitality ...on Japan Air Lines, “the calm 

beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound.’ 


ENJOY THE SPECIAL CHARM OF JAL on a splendid choice of inde- 
pendent and group tours to the Orient, Pacific and Round the World. 
Choose from 20 flights a week, California via Hawaii to Tokyo. (Take 
advantage of JAL’s special rates when you travel in the Orient’s festive 
winter season.) Continue on JAL throughout the Middle 
East and Europe. Ask your travel agent for information. 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 
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Eucharist, “or only in the molecules 
organized into bread?” Later, war serv- 
ice destroyed both his worlds, religion 
and science: “What’s the point of fight- 
ing if we don’t believe that one way of 
life is better than another?” 

Hillier, too, has his private Geth- 
semane. A nominal Catholic, like the 
scientist, he plays the espionage game 
as a man who has withdrawn from both 
sides—a disillusioned and cynical neu- 
tralist, proud of his prowess in bed and 
at table. Aboard a ship bearing him to 
a Russian Black Sea port, Hiilier gorges 
himself at both. In a stateroom, he lit- 
erally tangles with an extraordinarily 
supple Indian girl who is an expert at 
the extracurricular forms to which the 
Kama Sutra is only a primer. In the 
dining room, an eating contest with an- 
other passenger becomes the most hilar- 
ious bit of trenchermanship since AI- 
bert Finney and Joyce Redman fed 
their faces in Tom Jones. 

But these activities are Hillier’s veils, 
and soon they must reveal his deepen- 
ing moral crisis. Once behind the Iron 
Curtain, he finds Roper and discovers 
that the scientist did not turn his coat 
after all: he was shanghaied. Further- 
more, nobody really wants him: neither 
the Russians, who accepted him only as 
a useful political pawn, nor the English, 
who jobbed him for much the same rea- 
son. Hillier also finds that nobody wants 
him either. He was sent to Russia so 
that an assassin, hired by his own in- 
telligence agency, could erase a mind 
already too full of dangerous secrets. 

Ulterior & Ultimate. A Burgess book 
is never easy to put down or forget. 
This one, too, is likely to stir thoughts 
that will linger longer than its surface 
tensions. The reader may feel, however, 
that he has encountered some of Trem- 
ors eschatology before. Hillier’s re- 
ligious experience mirrors that of Rich- 
ard Ennis in A Vision of Battlements, 
Burgess’ first novel. In A Clockwork 
Orange, Burgess emphasized the impor- 
tance of free will, whether for good or 
evil. Tremor emphasizes it again, but 
perhaps less successfully. 

“If we're going to save the world,” 
says Hillier at the end, “we shall have to 
use unorthodox doctrines as well as 
unorthodox methods. Don’t you think 
we'd all rather see devil-worship than 
bland neutrality?” He has resolved his 
own crisis not only by reclaiming his 
faith but by becoming a priest. “Ev- 
erything’s an imposture,” he says. “The 
real war goes on in heaven.” Now an 
earthly combatant for the church, he 
suggests that he will fight the war as 
“a real impostor,” perhaps as a tourist. 
“But the war won’t be cold anymore. 
And it won’t be just between East and 
West.” 

Eschatology and espionage do not 
readily mix; one deals in the ultimate, 
the other in the ulterior. Yet Burgess, 
stirring with memorable characteriza- 
tion and wit, has succeeded in serving 
up one of the best spy novels since The 
Spy Who Came In from the Cold. 
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Saltspray Cove 


executive retreat 


Seaside, Florida 33578 + Telephone 813/242-4000 | 


September 30, 1966 





ails about Saltspray 
being here. I hope 
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Borden’s Liederkranz: 
When it ripens, all the good things happen. The surface 
turns a russet color. The pale yellow interior 

softens to a creamy consistency. And a distinctly robust, 

“baritone” flavor develops. This is the cheese that epicures have 
enjoyed since 1892. What’s an epicure? That’s you 

after you try Liederkranz with beer and crackers. Liederkranz 

with French bread and wine. Or Liederkranz on canapés. 





Ewan fk 


magic of the Rhine 


A very excellent 
old product... 
very excellent 
on the rocks 

or with soda. 


SSAA 





GERMAN DISTILLERIES LTD., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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MITFORD AT VERSAILLES 
With an eye for song and plumage. 


Mitford’s Monarch 


THE SUN KING by Nancy Mitford. 255 
pages. Harper & Row. $15. 


Life among the humanoids of outer 
space—if such ever come to light— 
could not be more remote from the 
modern world than the bizarre and cer- 
emonious existence of Louis XIV. With 
learning and flair, Nancy Mitford, the 
biographer of Voltaire and Madame de 
Pompadour, employs an elegant and 
aphoristic style to match the complexi- 
ty and splendor of her subject: the build- 
ing of Versailles, and its principal in- 
habitant, the Sun King, revered as a 
demigod by his 20 million subjects. 

Mitford’s monarch was a bit of a 
monster, and although the term would 
have been unthinkable to a regime based 
on blood, he was a self-made monster; 
he lived like the Minotaur, that legendary 
prince of Knossos, in the center of his 
own labyrinth. 

How did Louis get the idea of Ver- 
sailles? How does the spider get the 
idea of its web? Louis was holding court 
happily enough at the Louvre, and work- 
men and architects were always improy- 
ing and fixing things up there, or at 
Chambord, or wherever he moved. “No- 
body,” writes the author, “ever knew 
when this secret man first conceived the 
design by which his father’s little hunt- 
ing lodge was to become the hub of the 
universe.” Mitford’s tentative guess is 
the simple explanation that Louis liked 
the country; he lived on horseback and 
was a great shot. The hindsight of his- 
tory alleges that he was afraid of the 
Parisians, but this was not quite so 
(“Fear was left out of his nature’’). 

Other considerations were at work. 





His boyhood had been poisoned and 
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See where Elizabeth | had a ball..; 


and where the new Elizabethans do. 


Ea ee ee eee SU a) ee Nee 
Come to Britain—ancient & mod 


The second Elizabethan Age is a good match for the 
. first. It’s gusty and gay, splashed with the colors of a 
new time of adventure. 

London’s night life may well be the best in the world 
today. Come swing through it with us! 

If discothéques aren't your style, come anyway. Youll 
surely find something that is your cup of tea. 

A cup of tea, for example. 

Sip it in the quiet of a changeless Elizabethan inn, 
where the shade of ancient English oaks stripes the 


green of a lawn planted four hundred years ago. 
Or sample boar’s head or syllabub served by Tom 
Jones-style wenches in a rollicking mock-Elizabethan 


London restaurant. 


It’s all here, as it always was: the past, the present and 
the promise of tomorrow. Shouldn't you be here, too? 

Get started now by seeing your travel agent or by 
mailing the coupon below. 


This is a mailing label. Please type or use block letters. 





British Travel: New York—680 Fifth Avenue; Chicago—39 So, La Salle St.; Los Angeles—612 So. Flower St.; Toronto—I151 Bloor St. West. R3 
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another jidea — 


You can make a tighter package at high 
speed for one thing. Interlake has 
Strapping Systems from simple hand 
tools to completely automated machines 
like this one. Each is designed to make 
big savings in material handling costs. 
No matter what you’re packaging or 
what your production volume, one of 
them will make sense in your business. 


And, at Hoyt Lakes, Minnesota, and Point 
Noire, Quebec, we take high grade iron 
ore and spin it into marble size pellets 
to feed our huge blast furnaces. What do 
we make of it? Hot and cold rolled steel 
for one thing. If you want to make some- 
thing of that, call us. 


interlake 


STEEt CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60627 


MERCHANT PIG IRON > FLAT ROLLED STEEL + ELECTRIC WELD LINE PIPE + SPIRAL WELDED PIPE + STEEL STRAPPING & MACHINES + NON-METALLIC STRAPPING 
& MACHINES * STITCHING WIRE, STAPLES & MACHINES + INFLATABLE DUNNAGE « STORAGE RACK « SLOTTED ANGLE - BARREL HOOPS - FLEXIBLE CONDUIT 











“Plant it in Texas...and jump back.” 


We proved that “‘tall Texas tale” with a little 
~ bit of help from people who need pulp, pa- 
per, paperboard, packaging — and ideas. 
Eastex supplies all of these... to very ex- 
acting standards. As a result, we have been watch us jump. 


one of the fastest-growing companies in the 
business for 12 years. Now, to meet the 
growing demand, we’re expanding our 
plant. So just tell us what you need — and 


Easlex 


Eastex Incorporated, Silsbee, Texas Sales Offices: Silsbee, New York,Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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*T don’t know 


anything about it, 
but I know 
what I like 

and that’s enough” 


~ Or as rt? 





Consider music. If you feel there’s more 
pleasure the more you know about music 
(and chances are you do), you might be 
interested in a new program sponsored by 
Time-Lire Recorps. It’s called The Story of 
Great Music and with a series of specially 
prepared albums, it offers a new kind of 
musical experience in two distinctive ways: 

1. through the highest quality recordings, 
produced by Angel—a label known for its 
superior standards. 

2. through a lively guide to the music 
itself and to the background of the music 
—presented in a richly-illustrated com- 
panion book. 

Here, briefly, is how the program works: 
Each album (which you receive at two- 
month intervals and with the option to 
examine and return without cost) contains 
four long-playing records and a companion 
book. Each album is devoted to a musical 
period—ranging from The Baroque Era to 
The Twentieth Century. For each album 
only the finest performances are chosen— 
including those by such esteemed conductors 
and artists as Otto Klemperer, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Nathan Milstein, Maria Callas. 

FM Guide reviewed The Story of Great 
Music and called it ‘ta veritable must.” But 
we'd like you to decide for yourself. If you 
mail the coupon below, we’ll be glad to 
send you further information. 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
TIME é> LIFE Building Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me more information about 
The Story of Great Music. 

My request places me under no obligation 
at all. No salesman will call. 


Name. 
(please print) 
Street. 
City. 
ISCO eee a ee OL, 


Available in U.S.A. only 
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| even endangered by the -Fronde—the- 
fratricidal wars among the French no-— 


bility. It would be a sound idea to em- 
body and run the state from one place, 
where he could keep his royal eye on 
the great nobles. Actually, the idea 
seems to have been suggested by the 
ambitions of the Minister of Finance, 
Nicolas Fouquet, who, at his chateau 
of Vaux-le Vicomte was unwise enough 
to out-status the King with “the inso- 
lent and audacious luxury” of a house- 
warming for 6,000 people. With “min- 
gled admiration and fury,” the King 
banished Fouquet to a fortress and de- 
cided to outbuild everyone in the known 
world. Thus was the Bourbon system 
brought to its intricate perfection. 

Black Arts. War was the main busi- 
ness of the state, and the state, of 
course, was Louis. He rode often to 
the wars and received progress reports 
every day on the building at Versailles. 
He rode to hounds, but was less dili- 
gent in reading dispatches from the 
front; some bastard of his—or some 
other kin—was always there to look 
after the fighting. The best of the lot 
of left-handed royalty was the Duc de 
Venddme, who “at the age of 54 looked 
like an old, fat, dirty, diseased woman” 
and was syphilitic to boot (“his nose 
quite eaten away’’), though on the bat- 
tlefield he raged like a lion. 

Louis was infinitely tolerant of those 
who could be received at Versailles, 
but he drew the line at sodomy and 
laughing too loudly at Mass. The laugh- 
ter he suppressed, but there was noth- 
ing much he could do about sodomy, 
since his brother, the Duc d’Orléans, 
and his best general, old Vendéme, were 
notorious sodomites. The black arts 
were another thing Louis frowned on. 
Witchcraft, magic, and a Parisian un- 
derworld of pimps and professional poi- 
soners had been involved in a plot to 
eclipse the Sun King. 

Popular Ornitholoaist. Nancy Mitford 
is no historian—in the sense that she is 
not at all interested: in the forces that 
shape an age. She writes about aristo- 
crats as a popular ornithologist writes 
about birds, with an eye for song and 
plumage but no real concern for their 
ecology. Unhampered by any tempta- 
tion to lecture Louis on his failure to 
found a democracy or even a constitu- 
tional monarchy, she is unembarrassed 
in her warm regard for aristocratic 
privilege as against any shabby modern 
notions of equality, or, for that matter, 
liberty and fraternity. In Louis XIV, 
she found a rare specimen, now extinct. 

The publishers of The Sun King have 
given the Mitford prose a guard of hon- 
or in the shape of an edition designed 
and composed in London, with printing 
and color lithography done in Italy. The 
54 color and 128 monochrome illustra- 
tions would be opulent for an art book. 
As a presentation of biographical his- 
tory, the volume is sumptuous indeed; 
an arrogant oddity in an era when books 
are either to be read or looked at— 
seldom both. 
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In the process of making 


champagne for the last 100 






years, we have learned a | 





thing or two about brandy. | 





One: use champagne grapes. — 






Two: age it in oak casks. 






Then you have a beautiful | 





brandy, sound and serene. 





KorBEL BRANDY 
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KORBEL FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES AND 80 PROOF BRANDY 
Fe KORBELAND BROS. INC. GUERNEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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FOOLISHLY CONSISTENT 


ae said a foolish consistency is the 
-hobgoblin of little minds. We wouldn’t know 
about that. But we do know a consistently 
great champagne does take a one-track mind, 
with a single purpose —to see that every drop 
of champagne is naturally fermented, naturally 
fermented up to three years, and naturally 
| fermented in its own bottle, remaining in 
- that same bottle till the day it’s popped 
and poured. 

Clever minds have discovered short 
cuts. Time and trouble can be saved with 
many brilliant modern methods. 


Naturally Fermented in the Bottle You Buy. 


ME, OCTOBER 14, 1966 
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The ol i Northwestern Pacific had a regular stop at Korbel Station, 










KORBEL FINE OLD CLASSIC CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES Sec: Extra Dry+ Brut + Natural 





JLDER, CLASSIC METHOD OF 
MAKING CHAMPAGNE 





75 miles north of San Francisco, near Guerneville, Calif. 





But the older, classic method of fermen- 
tation is the only method ever used at Korbel, 
and we go back to 1862 (when Emerson was 
still alive). We are also completely consistent 
about aging the champagne wine first in white 
oak casks, a process of as much as three years to 
begin with. And we grow the champagne grapes 
ourselves, right around our winery, up by the 
Russian River in Northern California. 

Perhaps we are just plain foolish. We 
could certainly turn out more champagne 
if we weren’t so serious about everything. 

However, you shouldn’t have to care 
whether the way we make champagne is 
foolish or serious. Just so it makes you happy. 


Pink * Sparkling Burgundy = F. Korbel and Bros., Inc., Guerneville, Calif. 
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You will. Will he? 


Maybe you obey stop signs 
and signals. Some drivers 
don’t. So never assume the 
right-of-way blindly. Always 
protect yourself by driving 
defensively. 0 If someone 





follows you too close, don’t 
speed up. Slow down alittle 
and encourage him to pass. 
Remember, being in the 
right isn’t enough. You 
could be dead right. 





Scolding Cousins 


The name of the game is Swotting 
the Americans for Fun and Profit, a 
sport for which the British are terribly 
keen, if not particularly adept. Two cur- 
rent swots offer little fun, less profit. 

BEHIND THE GOLDEN CURTAIN, by Su- 
san Cooper (244 pages; Scribner; 
$4.95), contends that American afflu- 
ence and self-sufficiency have created a 
Golden Curtain that splits the West in 
half just as surely as the Iron Curtain 
divides it from the East. This, the au- 
thor contends, permits Americans to go 
their merry, uncomprehending way 
while the rest of the world lives in ig- 
norance of what the U.S. is really like. 
Americans, she says, suffer from an ex- 
cess of earnestness, are deplorably fun- 
damentalistic in religion, too insular, too 
prone to look for Reds under beds, and 
are basically anti-intellectual. Further- 
more, Goldwaterism was an abomina- 
tion that still lurks under the surface of 
U.S. life (along with frightening cur- 
rents of emotional and physical vio- 
lence), the educational system in the 
U.S. is lousy, the race problem is out- 
rageous, and the Americans are politi- 
cally too far to the right for their own 
good. 

Notions of this sort were popular in 
Britain a decade ago. As to the present 
British view of America, Mrs. Cooper 
describes it as follows: “American schol- 
arship is condemned as prolix, over- 
earnest and trivial. The only genuine art 
form is jazz, produced by an oppressed 
minority. Most Americans are bores; 
nice people, quite often, but boring 
nonetheless. A first degree from an 
American university is worthless; an 
American Ph.D. degree in any nonsci- 
entific subject is laughable.” 

A SHORT WALK ON THE CAMPUS, by 


I Tonathan Aitken vail | NGCh ae teen ieee 


(208 pages; Atheneum; $4.50), is an 
exuberantly far-out pop portrait of 
America as seen by two young members 
of the Oxford debating team that toured 





SUSAN COOPER 
Terribly keen, if not adept. 
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lt may be less grand than most station wagons. 
But it’s also about a grand less. 


If you're looking for a miniature moving 
van, our Squareback Sedan isn't it. Even 
with its back seat folded down it only holds 
half as much as the average station wagon. 

Which means you can't lug 30 pieces of 
luggage. Or a full-sized double bed. 

But maybe you just need a car that can 
carry 15 valises. Or a full-sized single bed. 
Then you can save a lot of money with a 


@ VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE, EAST COAST P.O.E., LOCAL TAXES AND OTHER DEALER DELIVERY Ci/ARGES, 


Squareback Sedan. 

It costs only $2295.* 

And it not only goes for less than most 
conventional wagons to begin with, it 
keeps on going for less. 

A Squareback travels about 27 miles on 
a gallon of gas. It takes 5 pints of oil instead 
of 5 quarts. It never needs an ounce of 
anti-freeze, because it's cooled by air. It 


should get a good 35,000 miles on a set of 
tires. And it avoids repair bills likea... well, 
like a Volkswagen. 

So before you go out and buy some 
station wagon that has twice as much space 
‘ as you really need, ask yourself 
this question: 

Will all that extra grandness 
be worth an extra grand? 





IF ANY, ADDITIONAL, WHITEWALLS OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST. 
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Taylor —the American vermouths for American tastes 


What's more American than a Martini? Or a Manhattan? In fact, the 
cocktail—tantalizingly dry and icy as a glacier—is an American idea. And 
to suit American tastes it needs a well-behaved American vermouth. 
Like Taylor. Try it. The difference is delightful. Serve it on the rocks too. 
Um-m-m. Now that’s really an American idea. 


THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., VINEYARDS AND WINERY, HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. 
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Are 
businessmen 
who stay at the 


ESSEX HOUSE 
in New York 
overlooking something? 


ambassador? 


Your $5 sends John F. Kennedy’s 
Profiles in Courage, and nine 
other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, 
book-hungry countries where 
these books can do the most 
good. Ed Murrow started BOOKS 
USA “‘to help close the book gap.” 
President Johnson says: “Il urge 


YES. CENTRAL PARK. 
Truly a prestige address... 
looking Central Park and close to 


over- 


Lincoln Center, the Coliseum, 
Rockefeller Center, theatres, gal- 


leries and shops. Elegant rooms and 
suites with TV, air-conditioning, 
service pantry. Authentic French 
cuisine in the Casino-on-the-Park. 
Single from $18, Double from $23, 
Suites from $34. 
New York: Cl 7-0300 * Chicago: FI 6-2979 
Boston: LI 2-2036 * Washington 232-2821 


ESSIEN THIC@USLE 


VINCENT J. COYLE, V. P. & MNG. DIR. 
160 Central Park So., New York 





all Americans to give BOOKS USA 
their generous support.’’ Answer 
the President’s appeal; send book 
packets abroad in your name. 
Send Food for Thought — Give to 
BOOKS USA, Box 1960-A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013. 
Liliy 


jseeu Make checks payable 
to BOOKS USA. 
Contributions are 


tax-deductible. 


Qysv.yovg uniqng 





| 70 Austria’s foremost novelist. A cou 
































off find it typically American for college 
coeds to approach _ perfect strang 
with glowing descriptions of Negro se 
ual prowess (which, of course, is much 
greater than white). The authors al 
leave the impression that many U 
churches use conveyor belts to ser 
worshipers with iced wine and nea 
wrapped wafers during Communi 
service. Short Walk is only a youth’ 
indiscretion, like roof climbing or to 
much sherry at an Old Lit dinner, but it~ 
may also disabuse some readers ‘of t 
notion that all Oxford students a 
bright. fe 


Short Notices = 

THE WATERFALLS OF SLUNJ by Heimi 
to von Doderer. 375 pages. Harcourt. 
Brace & World. $6.95. , 

Even the name Vienna sets up reso- 
nances that belong to the past: candl 
light, slow waltz music, fiacres, linde 
tree parks, the Danube and the Prate 
—a capital jewel in the crown of t 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, doomed to 
obliteration by transitional winds. Th 
old Vienna has its surviving spirits, no 
sturdier than Heimito von Doderer, at 


ly and playful Viennese, Von Doderet 
remembers with fondness the city as it 
was half a century ago. The Waterfa 
of Slunj is his love song to that twilight — 
time, the first of an intended four-vol-— 
ume epic. The author is neither moraliz-— 
ing nor sentimental, and his book ap. 
proaches no more than an old man 
reminiscent glow. This is how Vienna 
was. These are the people who coursed 
its cobbled streets under the gaslights— 
denizens of a far less frenetic age. Von 
Doderer has no illusions: he knows they — 


Se becomes very much alive. 


PURSUIT by Berry Morgan. 241 pages 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.95. oe 


ship of $5,000 for this first novel, and 
has trumpeted it as a major publishing 
event ranking with Carson McCullers’ — 
The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter. The pub- _ a 
lishers must be funnin’. Unwittingly, — 
Berry Morgan, a 47-year-old Mississippi — 
housewife, has produced the dad-gum 
laughingest parody of magnolia-and- si 
plantation fiction to come out of the 
South since Marse Robert surrendered — 
at Appomattox. Her passel of lil ole 
psychopathic dimwits seems to have 



























Tobacco Road. When Pappy Ingles, there 
hard-drinkin’, ruttin’ hero, tries to kill — 

hisself by knocking his punkin haid = is 4 
against the marble top off’n a dresser, 
the humor turns as purplish black as a 
ripe fox grape. Trouble is, the anos 
is danged serious. 
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‘ Now you can jet there on Northwest. 


Any day. 


And save up to 8 hours. 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND 


D 
OTHER” AIRLINES’ 
MID-PACIFIC’,ROUTE 


og. 
Honotutu © 
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From now on, there’s a new way to fly 
to Hong Kong—Northwest Orient Airlines. 


It's the fastest way from the U.S.A. 

You fly straight across to Seattle, where 
you step aboard a Fan-Jet that takes you 
direct to Hong Kong! (No switching air- 
lines or changing planes in Tokyo.) 

The route you fly on Northwest is the 
shortest there is. Compared to flying across 
the mid-Pacific, you get to Hong Kong up 
to 8 hours faster! 

When can you leave? Just pick a day. 





We leave for Hong Kong 7 days a week. 
So, come on along. Fly the new way to ~ 
Hong Kong. Take Northwest. 
For reservations to Hong Kong (or any- 
where in the Orient), call your travel agent 
or Northwest Orient Airlines. 


We offer 25 flights weekly to the Orient. Direct 
service to Japan, Hong Kong, Korea, Okinawa, 
Taiwan, and the Philippines. 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


THE FANJET AIRLINE 
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This new slide projector has a preview screen 
that ends upside-down slides. 








The new Monitor 960 is the only ibly precise electric eye mech- 
slide projector that shows you anism—instantly makes e 
the next slide before it’s pro- one sharp and clear, 100 out ¢ 
jected. If it's wrong, you can fix 100. (The rotary trays hold 100 
it instantly with a push of the slides apiece —30 or 40 slide 


















Slide Ejector Lever. Your au- flat trays can also be used.) 
dience will never know. This is the Bell & Howell touch: 
And your slides will be in per-. precision, simplicity and a little 
tect focus—automatically. Be- extra care. We think you have 
cause Auto Focus—an incred- aright to expect it from us. 
While your audience is looking at one 
slide, you see the next one on our exclu- 
sive Monitor Preview Screen. lf it's 
upside-down or backwards, just push 


the Slide Ejector Lever. The offending 
slide pops up to let you fix it. 
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SLIDE. Push 
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SLENDER SCORED BBE 
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1 “Put soccer on wheels and you'll have a ball;’ writes 
Rudolf Novak, a friend of Canadian Club. “Rad- 
ball is a fast-riding, free-wheeling game played on 
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2 “This is a breeze, I thought, as I raced in to 
cut off my opponent. I wheeled into him 

@ and easily got the ball away. Then I reared up, 
like a cowboy on a bucking bronco, and 





ee ‘i 
3 “But I must’ve reared too high 

and smashed too hard for I began 
tottering and, suddenly, came tumbling 
down. I found myself a heap of 
tangled arms and legs on the boards. 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


The Austrians call it radball. 
| call it madball. 


brakeless bikes. Back home, I grew up on a bike and ae 
played soccer in school, so radball seemed as easy to 
me as one and one make two. 





Gann B 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 

WALKERVILLE, CANADA 

4 “That’s when I cried, = 
‘Bitte, bitte,’ and went 

with my Austrian friends to a 

Wirtschaft nearby for a drink of 

their favorite whisky and mine 

— Canadian Club.” Why this 

whisky’s universal popularity? 

It has the lightness of Scotch 

and the smooth satisfaction 

of Bourbon. No other whisky 

tastes quite like it. You can 

stay with it all evening long— 

in short ones before dinner, 

in tall ones after. Enjoy 

Canadian Club—the world’s 

lightest whisky — tonight. 
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“The Best In The House’ in 87 lands 
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0 More taste...fine tobacco 


KENT puts the flavor of 

the world’s finest tobaccos 
through the KENT filter- | 
for the most satisfying taste — 
in filter smoking today. 





